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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


This book is about Saint Thomas’s metaphysics of creation. For 
Thomas “creation” is first and foremost a word of faith. Christians 
believe and confess that the world is God’s good creation. That is 
to say, the natural world, which is the place for us to live, is not a 
self-sufficient reality, existing by its own right, but a reality which 
is related to God as “the beginning and the end of all things.”! 

The truth of creation, of the world’s relatedness to God, holds 
pride of place in the whole of Thomas’s metaphysical thought. 
Fundamentally his theological programme seeks to attain a theo- 
centric understanding of reality, that is, an understanding of na- 
ture—in the Greek sense of phusis and kosmos—as God’s creation. 
Given this theological programme the metaphysical tradition 
naturally imposed itself on Aquinas as a way of disclosing to 
human thought the intelligibility of being from its principles and 
causes. Seen from a metaphysical perspective, God is to be con- 
ceived as the first principle and cause of all being. The absolute- 
ness of God is conceptually expressed by identifying Him with 
Being Itself, zpsum esse. Ipsum esse is the metaphysical name of 
that absolute and self-sufficient reality which is “the beginning 
and the end of all things.” Closely linked to this way of thinking 
God metaphysically is another expression which is used to sig- 
nify the causality of God with respect to other things: participatio. 
God as ipsum esse is the cause of all other beings by means of parti- 
cipation. Thomas conceives of “creation” in terms of participation. 

The notion of participation has received ample attention during 
the last decades from well-known scholars such as Fabro, Geiger 
and others. Their studies have made the view commonly accep- 
ted that the Platonic notion of participation figures prominently in 
the thought of Aquinas. It is a key concept of his metaphysics, 
systematically connected with other notions such as causality, 
being, perfection, and especially with the central Thomistic thesis 
of the distinction between essence and esse in finite beings. 

In spite of several studies devoted to the concept of participation, 
its systematic meaning and place within Aquinas’s doctrine of 


1 This expression is used by Thomas in the prologue of qu.2 of the Summa 
Theologiae, Ia. 
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creation still remains insufficiently understood and clarified. 
One of the most serious studies on participation in recent years, in 
which the author attempts to reconcile the different approaches of 
Fabro and Geiger, demonstrates in my opinion that the issue of 
the inner coherence and unity of Thomas’s concept of creation as 
participation continues to offer challenging problems of inter- 
pretation.” 

The present book deals with the notion of participation in the 
context of the doctrine of creation. It is my aim to show that “parti- 
cipation” represents an intelligible and unified concept which is 
systematically integrated in the whole of Aquinas’s metaphysical 
account of creation. Against the current opinion I will argue that 
there is no need to distinguish between different kinds of partici- 
pation in Aquinas’s account of creation in order to obtain a doctri- 
nal clarity, which apparently has been found lacking in the way 
Thomas expressed himself in his writings. This clarity with re- 
spect to the inner coherence and unity of the idea of participation I 
intend to achieve by a close reading and precise analysis of the 
texts in which he develops his understanding of the truth of 
creation. Thomas’s texts require a very attentive reading and a pre- 
cise articulation of their formal argumentative structure, because 
in my experience the most important hindrance of getting at the 
deeper speculative sense of the arguments is the style of his 
reasoning which is often so lucid that paradoxically its profundity 
is somehow masked. 

The two terms in the title of this study, “participation” and 
“substantiality,” refer to a line of questioning which I propose to 
follow in reading and interpreting Thomas’s texts on partici- 
pation. “Participation” and “substance” can be regarded as the key . 
concepts of respectively the Platonic and the Aristotelian tradition. 
Participation (methexis) is a dominant notion in the philosophy of 
Plato, intrinsically connected with his theory of ideas, while the 
notion of substance (ouwsza) is introduced by Aristotle as a critique 
of the separate existence of the ideas. In Plato participation refers 
to the causal relationship between the one idea and the many 
particular instances of that idea. The material things may be said 


2 John F. Wippel, “Aquinas and Participation,” in: Studies in Medieval 
Philosophy (ed. by J.F. Wippel), Washington 1987, p.117-158. 
For our critical discussion of Wippel'’s interpretation, see chapter 6. 
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to be what they are to the extent that they participate in the 
intelligible character of the idea. The unchangeable and eternal 
idea is the archetype (paradeigma), the perfect and transcendent 
standard of the imperfect being of the changeable individuals in 
the sensible world. According to Plato, the idea is a kind of cause 
with respect to the individual things which are named after it. 
What makes a thing beautiful is the presence of absolute beauty in 
it. “Whatever else is beautiful apart from absolute beauty is beauti- 
ful because it partakes of that absolute beauty, and for no other 
reason.” Participation signifies a relation of sharing in a com- 
mon character, of having communion, in whatever way, with 
the absolute and self-subsistent idea. 

It is at first sight quite remarkable that Thomas, whose philo- 
sophical approach to reality is guided, according to his own self- 
understanding, by basically Aristotelian principles, assigns to this 
Platonic idea of participation such a central place in his meta- 
physics of creation. This central place is all the more remarkable 
when one reads the passage in the Metaphysics where Aristotle 
passes an unusually harsh verdict on Plato’s use of “participation.” 
According to Aristotle “participation” in Plato’s philosophy is but 
an empty metaphor, a way of speaking without any intelligible 
meaning. It is an unsuccessful attempt to restore a causal link 
between the separate idea and the particular things which are 
named after the idea. “To say that they are patterns (paradeigmata) 
and the other things share in them is to use empty words and 
poetical metaphors.”4 

Together with the theory of ideas, causality by way of parti- 
cipation is rejected by Aristotle. In his eyes the hypothesis of 
separate Forms does not explain anything about material reality. 
The ideas are, Aristotle says, rather useless in the explanation of 
what the things in the realm of nature are and how they can be 
known, since they are not the substance of these. They exist 
separately from the particular, so they cannot be the substance, 
otherwise they would have been in them. The target of Aristotle's 
critique is the separate and independent existence which Plato 
attributed to the ideas. 

The notion of substance, that what a thing is by itself, may be 


3 Plato, Phaedo 100c. 
4 Aristotle, Metaphysics I, 9, 991a19-26. 
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regarded as Aristotle’s alternative to Plato’s conception of “idea” in 
which the individuals only participate. “Participation” and “sub- 
stance” represent two different answers to the question of the 
intelligibility of things. Seen from the perspective of participation, 
what a particular thing is must be explained by something else, 
the absolute Form, which embodies the full truth and being of that 
thing. What is by participation is derived from what is essentially 
and absolutely. The intelligibility of the changing and sensible 
world resides in the eternal standards with which the natural 
things have but an imperfect likeness. Aristotle, by contrast, 
locates the intelligibility in the substance and essence of particu- 
lar things. Socrates is not a human being by participation in the 
idea of man, but he is essentially a man. “Substance” is an 
immanent principle of being and intelligibility. 

The key terms “participation” and “substance” in this study do 
not refer in a mere historical sense to the philosophies of Plato and 
Aristotle, from which Thomas supposedly draws the elements to 
construct some synthesis of his own. The antagonism between 
participation and substance will turn up in a systematic sense in 
the interpretation of Aquinas’s account of creation. “Participation” 
and “substance” exemplify two different philosophical approaches 
to reality which are at first sight not so easy to reconcile. The 
understanding of creation in terms of participation raises ques- 
tions about the extent to which the “substantiality” of created 
reality is sufficiently accounted for. “Substantiality” here refers to 
the ontological density of finite things, their proper value and 
truth, which cannot be reduced to a mere appearance and shadow 
of the absolute reality. 

There are three questions in particular which I want to formu- 
late here and which will guide the inquiry into the meaning of 
participation as a way of understanding creation. First, one may 
ask whether and how the participation view of creation can do 
Justice to the relative self-sufficiency of created reality, implied by 
the notions of substance and nature. If a creature is a participation 
of God’s being, how then can it be understood to be a substance 
which is endowed with a nature of its own? The second question 
concerns the ontological value of plurality and diversity within 
creation. Participation presupposes the primacy of the One which 
is the highest and absolute perfection, and from which the 
plurality of less perfect beings is derived. The question is how this 
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derivation of the many from the one is to be understood. In the 
literature the expression “ontological fall” is sometimes used to 
denote the emanation of the many from the One (see chapter 6,2). 
But such a view is difficult to reconcile, it seems to me, with the 
biblical image of creation as a “good work” of divine artistry. 
What is at stake here is how the “otherness” of the being of 
creatures, their difference with regard to God, should be evaluated 
in the light of participation. The third and last question is whether 
the idea of participation, which is associated with the Neoplatonic 
notion of emanation, is able to account for the character of “creatio 
ex nthilo.” In the Christian tradition, the ‘ex nihilo’ means, among 
other things, that creatures are not made out of the divine 
substance, that they are not parts of God, but beings which are 
really distinct from the divine being. 

Together these three questions determine the perspective from 
which the various aspects of the participation account of creation 
will be analysed and discussed in this study (especially in parts II 
and III). My general approach in each discussion of some prob- 
lem will be to start from an apparent conceptual tension between 
“substance” and “participation,” between what is proper to nature 
in its substantial being and what is due to the influence of God 
upon creatures, in order to proceed to a solution which aims to 
show how the concurrence between God and nature, the tension 
between participation and substance, is in fact overcome by 
Aquinas. 

In part I of this book I begin with analyzing Thomas’s com- 
mentary of a small but important treatise of Boethius, called De 
hebdomadibus, which deals with the question of how things are 
said to be good. Are they good in virtue of their substance or by 
participation? Aquinas’s expositzo of this treatise is of great impor- 
tance for our theme since it is one of the first texts in which he 
reflects explicitly on the notion of participation. Our aim is to 
show that, in dealing with Boethius’s problem of the good, Aqui- 
nas tries to overcome the initial opposition between substance and 
participation by introducing a new kind of participation on the 
level of the substantial being of things. Aquinas’s solution to the 
problem of Boethius concerning participation will enable us to 
clarify the context in which the traditional notion of participation 
receives a more precise and fixed meaning as applied to the being 
of created substances. 
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Part II deals with the metaphysical causality of creation, which 
is understood in terms of participation. All creatures derive their 
being by way of participation from the One who is his own being: 
ipsum esse. Special attention will be paid to the metaphysical per- 
spective from which the intelligibility of creation can be disclosed 
to the human mind. What makes it necessary, according to 
Aquinas, to affirm that no being other than God can exist unless it 
is created by God? From the specific way Aquinas argues for the 
necessity by which all things must be understood to derive their 
being from the first being I hope to clarify the inner logic of 
participation. 

Part III deals with the hierarchical order of the created 
universe. Being the work of God, the universe is characterized by 
a good order in which each creature occupies a certain rank and 
place according to its degree of being. Aquinas’s view on the 
ordered diversity of beings, all descending from one highest 
principle according to various degrees, will be discussed against 
the background of his critical reception of Neoplatonic thought. 
Special attention will be paid to the question of how the Aristote- 
lian notion of form is integrated by Aquinas into the participation 
account of finite being. | 


The study presented here is the revised version of a doctoral 
dissertation that was submitted to the Department of Philosophy of 
the Free University in Amsterdam and defended publicly on 
June 13, 1991. The dissertation was written under the guidance of 
Professor Jan Aertsen, from whose extensive and profound know- 
ledge of Thomas Aquinas I have profited a great deal. To him I 
express my warmest gratitude for his keen interest, constant 
support and encouragement. I also want to thank both the external 
members of the examination committee, Professor Herman 
Berger and Professor Carlos Steel of the Catholic University at 
Leuven, for their instructive and sympathic comments. Finally, I 
express my sincere thanks to Anthony Runia, who assisted me in 
translating this book from the Dutch. It goes without saying that 
the cumbersome and sometimes “scholastic” style of writing is 
wholly my responsibility. 


PART ONE 


THE TENSION BETWEEN SUBSTANCE AND 
PARTICIPATION 


INTRODUCTION 


Surveying Thomas’s oeuvre in chronological order, one sees that 
the use of the term ‘participation’ slowly increases and comes to 
occupy a more important place in the later works than in, for 
instance, the early De ente et essentia and the Commentary on the 
Sentences. One gets the impression that in particular the concept of 
participation of being gradually gains more philosophical weight 
and has only received its final formulation step by step. Thus in 
the De veritate, from the beginning of Aquinas’s mastership in 
Paris (1256-1259)!, the idea of participation hardly plays a signifi- 
cant role. Only in qu. 21 Thomas speaks of participation with 
regard to the goodness of creatures. By contrast, in the Summa 
theologiae (from 1266 onwards) the notion of participation is used 
in a technically consistent way and in a systematically well- 
considered sense for the derivation of beings from the first cause.? 
Although creation is conceived of in terms of participation from 
the very outset, the conceptual expression has attained a maturity 
and precision which it does not yet have, I believe, in the Scriptum 
super Sententiis. If the only works of Thomas we had were the 
early writings like De ente et essentia, the Commentary on the 
Sentences, and Q.D. De veritate, the notion of participation would not 
be considered to be of paramount significance for his thought. 
This increase in the use of participation is not necessarily to be 
regarded as a development in Aquinas’s thought. There are other 
factors which explain why the notion of participation gradually 
became more prominent. One can mention Thomas’s intensive 
study, at a relatively late stage, of Dionysius’s De divinis nominibus 
and of the Liber de causis, two important sources of Neoplatonic 
thinking which he knew as a student but did not comment on till 
much later. The Commentary on the Divine Names was written in 
1265-67, at the same time as the beginning of the Summa theologiae, 
and it was only towards the end of his life that Thomas studied 
the Liber de causis in close reading, together with Proclus’s Elemen- 
tatto Theologica, just then available in translation. Another factor is 


! For the date, see Weisheipl, Friar Thomas d’Aquino, p. 362. 
2 See for instance the central text on creation in S.Th. I, q.44, a.l. This 
text will be discussed in chapter 7 of part II. 
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that both De veritate and De ente et essentia are not concerned 
with the theme of creation, which is precisely the thematic con- 
text of participation. The Commentary on the Sentences, however, 
does deal with participation, mainly in a context which depends 
strongly on Dionysius. This is the context of divine goodness, 
which is communicated to creatures by participation. 

Tracing a development in Thomas’s thought which is more 
than an innocuous shift in terminology or refinement of formu- 
lation is often a questionable matter. The distinctive feature of his 
hermeneutical method is that he draws extensively on the various 
traditions, borrowing concepts, propositions, formulations, etc., 
which are tacitly re-evaluated and accommodated in a new 
systematic context. Nevertheless, amidst these borrowings and 
references and the related diversity of views and ways of think- 
ing, one recognizes from the outset a fixed underlying philoso- 
phical pattern in Thomas’s work. His fundamental options and 
basic philosophical insights are clearly present from the start and 
remain surprisingly consistent. Though a notion like participa- 
tion gradually gains in philosophical importance, this does not 
mean that the basic outlines and concepts of his ontology, as they 
emerge from De ente et essentia, have undergone substantial 
changes. 

Yet, if we look at his work as a whole, it is right to say that 
Thomas moved towards his own original view of participation. 
The materials derive from the Platonic tradition, but the architec- 
tural edifice into which they have been inserted to form a solid 
theoretical structure of participation of being has an irreducible 
character of its own. A difficulty here is that this “irreducible 
character” of Thomas’s view of participation is hard to show, 
because an explicit justification is lacking. The development and 
transition from a conventional participation terminology to the 
formulation which expresses Thomas’s own philosophical insight 
—for all the difficulty of distinguishing between the two in 
practice—will therefore have to be approached from the context in 
which the concept of participation becomes problematic. The re- 
evaluation of the meaning of participation with a view to its 
metaphysical application did not take place abruptly, but, as we 
shall show, gradually and in relation to a specific problem which 
forced Thomas to reflect explicitly on the possibilities of applying 
the notion of participation in an ontological sense. 
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The beginning of this explicit reflection on participation can be 
pinpointed to the Commentary on the De hebdomadibus (1256-59) 3 
In Boethius’s treatise De hebdomadibus the notion of participation 
plays an important but problematic role. Aquinas takes great 
interest in this work, as appears not only from his commentary 
but also from his discussion of the same problem of goodness and 
participation in De veritate 21 (the so-called quaestio de bono), 
written at the same time as the commentary. Linking up with 
Dionysius, Thomas speaks quite easily in the Commentary on 
the Sentences of participation in relation to created goodness. 
Creatures derive their goodness by way of participation from the 
creator, who is the Good itself.4 Boethius, however, shows that 
there is a fundamental difficulty connected with the use of 
participation for the good. This leads Thomas to reflect on the 
conceptual structure of participation, a process in which the 
participation of being is also redefined and developed in a new, 
technical way.° 


3 I fully agree with De Raeymaker’s observation: “L’idée de participation 
n’intervient que d’une facon sporadique dans les premiéres oeuvres de 
S.Thomas. Le De hebdomadibus de Boéce fournit au Docteur Angélique 
l’occasion d’une reflexion systématique sur la participation et sur son 
application a l’étre. (...) A partir de 1a, cette doctrine de la participation 
devient de plus en plus fondamentale dans la métaphysique de |’Aquinate, 
particuliérement dans la domaine de la structure des €étres finis et dans celui 
de la causalité. Cette évolution doctrinale est commandée par un approfondis- 
sement progressif de la signification de l’esse.” (“L’étre selon Avicenna et 
selon S.Thomas d’Aquin”, in: Avicenna Commemoration Volume, Calcutta 1954, 
p-128/129). 

4 For Dionysius, “good” is the first and chief name of God, as it expresses 
the divine causality as such. The various perfections which God communi- 
cates to creatures, such as being, life, knowledge, are called “participations” 
of the divine goodness. It seems to me that in the Commentary on the 
Sentences Thomas closely follows this Dionysian emphasis on the divine 
goodness. Cf. In II Sent. prol.: “Secundum Dionysius, IV cap. De div.nom., sicut 
sol radios suos emittit ad corporum illuminationem, ita divina bonitas 
radios suos, id est participationes sui diffundit ad rerum creationem.” Cf. 
also In I Sent. d.22, q.1, a.2, sol.; d.34, q.3, a.2, 1; d.44, q.1, a.1, sol.; ad 6; d.46, 
q.1, a.3, 6; and In II Sent. d.17, q.1, a.1, 6. 

5 The idea of participation in being is absent in De ente et essentia. It does 
signify in the Commentary on the Sentences, but here one can find some 
formulations which suggest that the idea of participation of being has not yet 
received its final expression. I mention two formulations: “Quaelibet res 
participat suum esse creatum, quo formaliter est.” (In I Sent. d.19, q.5, a.2) 
and: “Nihil habet esse, nisi inquantum participat divinum esse.” (In I Sent. 
d.8, q.1, a.2). Later Thomas will no longer say that each thing participates 
its own being (but rather that it has being of its own as a result of partici- 
pation in being) nor that, strictly speaking, a thing participates in divine 


6 INTRODUCTION 


In the first part I take this problem from the De hebdomadibus as 
the starting-point for an inquiry into the formation and develop- 
ment of the concept of participation of being. The subject of 
Boethius’s treatise is the question in what way created substances 
are good: “are they good by participation or by their substance?”6 
Boethius proceeds from an opposition between the two alternatives 
“substance” and “participation.” Whatever something is by sub- 
stance it is not by participation and vice versa. “Substance” relates 
to what something is essentially and by itself; the substance is 
what a thing possesses by itself, not derived by participation from 
something else. 

This opposition between substantiality and participation deter- 
mines the point of departure from which Aquinas takes up the 
problem of the good and tries to find an answer to the question 
how things are good. In the following chapters we will examine 
how Thomas analyzes this problem and how, by adjusting the 
notion of participation, he overcomes Boethius’s dilemma—by 
substance or by participation. Chapter 1 discusses the treatise De 
hebdomadibus itself and Boethius’s solution to the problem. Chapter 
2 goes on to deal with Thomas’s discussion of the issue in De 
veritate 21. Thomas, we find, regards Boethius’s solution as unsatis- 
factory and takes participation in a broader sense than the merely 
extra-essential (accidental) participation of Boethius. Nevertheless, 
the accidental sense of participation retains a certain validity and 
applicability in Aquinas. Chapter 3 is devoted to this participation 
according to the subject-accident relation. 

Chapter 4 discusses the relation between being and the good 
against the background of the shift from participation of goodness 
to participation of being. Comparing De veritate 21 with the parallel 
text in the Summa theologiae (I, 5 and 6), one is struck by the fact 
that Thomas’s philosophical justification of the intrinsic unity of 
the good with being (ens et bonum convertuntur) has undergone a 
change. In De veritate 21, as I will show, Thomas does not entirely 
succeed in providing an intrinsic foundation for the claimed 
identity between being and the good on account of the tension 
between substance and participation. Chapter 5, finally, deals with 


being (but rather in a likeness of divine being). 
6 De hebdomadibus (ed. Stewart/Rand, p. 42): “Sed quemadmodum bona 
sint, inquirert\dum est, utrumne participatione an substantia?” 
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the difficulties connected with the application of participation to 
being in the text of De vertate 21, 5. This problematic use of 
participation is compared with the participative structure of ‘being’ 
which Thomas develops in his commentary on the De hebdo- 
madibus. 


CHAPTER ONE 


PARTICIPATION AND THE QUESTION OF THE GOOD 


1. Introduction: the De hebdomadibus commentary 


It is remarkable that Thomas wrote a commentary on Boethius’s 
treatise De hebdomadibus. It is the only commentary known to us 
from the thirteenth century, in contrast to the preceding century, 
in which the De hebdomadibus received ample attention.! This 
suggests that Thomas’s commentary was not so much prompted 
by scholarly convention as by his interest in the treatise’s content. 
This is all the more probable when we consider that the commen- 
tary was written in the same period as the quaestiones disputatae De 
veritate.2 Qu. 21 of De veritate, a question devoted to the subject of 
the good, deals with the same problems which are central in 
Boethius. Moreover, it is chronologically the first text in which 
“participation” becomes a distinct theme of reflection, specifically 
in connection with the good. Although it cannot be established 
which of the two texts was written first, we can reasonably 
assume that Thomas wrote a commentary on the De hebdomadibus 
because he was interested in Boethius’s problem and that he felt 
impelled to discuss the question systematically as well. Both texts 
are related in time and content and should therefore be discussed 
together. 

In his commentary Thomas closely follows the text of De heb- 
domadibus and carefully analyzes Boethius’s terse and sometimes 
difficult argumentation. He strictly keeps to his aim of giving an 
“expositio” of the text. Without taking a position himself or mak- 
ing critical comments, he sets out the line of the argument as 
clearly as possible, makes its presuppositions explicit, and clarifies 
the sense in which Boethius uses certain terms. One of Boethius’s 
theses leads him to insert an excursus on the meaning of ‘partici- 
pation’ and analyze the various modes of participation. This ana- 
lysis allows him to identify the sense in which Boethius speaks of 


1 See Weisheipl, 0.c., p.134. 
2 Weisheip! dates the De hebdomadibus commentary to 1257-58. 
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participation and show its limitations. Boethius proceeds from a 
(too) limited concept of participation. Nevertheless, Thomas is 
reserved in his commentary and does not yet pass criticism on 
Boethius’s discussion of the problem. In a certain sense this 
criticism takes place in qu. 21 of De veritate, in which the concept 
of participation is moreover given a wider application. 

The De hebdomadibus is devoted to a question put to Boethius by a 
friend, John the Deacon: “how substances are good in virtue of 
their existence without being substantial goods.” (transl. Steward/ 
Rand) The question is how things are good, how the goodness of 
creatures is related to their substance; it is assumed that things are 
good insofar as they are. What makes this question so difficult, 
according to Aquinas, is the apparent contradiction between the 
statement that created substances are good insofar as they are and 
the denial that they are substantially good; ‘to be substantially 
good,’ i.e. to be good by virtue of the substance, is exclusively 
reserved for the first Good, the divine principle of all goodness. 
The problem of John the Deacon therefore concerns the apparent 
contradiction between the assumption that the good is “transcen- 
dental”5 and the transcendence of the divine goodness over all 
created goodness. If creatures were to have goodness as their 
substance, this would mean that they are identical to the first 
goodness and are therefore God. So the problem comes down to 


3 De hebdomadibus (ed. Steward/Rand 38): “Postulas, ut ex hebdomadibus 
nostris eius quaestionis obscuritatem quae continet modum quo substantiae in 
eo quod sint, bonae sint, cum non sint substantialia bona..” The term 
‘hebdomades’ means groups of seven (cf. Plotinus’ Enneads, groups of nine) 
and refers to an unknown work by Boethius. The title ‘De hebdomadibus’ 
therefore means: on a problem arising from a reading of the Hebdomads. In 
the Loeb edition of Steward and Rand the treatise has been included under 
the title “Quomodo substantiae in eo quod sint bonae sint cum non sint 
substantialia bona.” 

4 In de hebd., lect.1, n.7: “difficilem quaestionem (..). Dicitur enim, quod 
substantiae creatae, in quantum sunt, bonae sunt; cum tamen dicatur, quod 
substantiae creatae non sunt substantialia bona, sed hoc dicitur solius Dei 
proprium esse. Quod enim convenit alicui inquantum est, videtur ei sub- 
stantialiter convenire; et ideo si substantiae creatae, inquantum sunt, bonae 
sunt, consequenter videtur quod sint substantialia bona.” 

5 ‘Transcendental’ derives from the word transcendens, which Aquinas 
uses to denote terms which transcend the special modes of being (the 
categories) and express certain general features of being as such. Hence the 
good is called “transcendental” insofar as it is not restricted to a special 
domain of being. See further ch. 4.4. 
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the question of how the transcendentality of the good is com- 
patible with the transcendence of the first Good.® 

Boethius reformulates the question in a way which later in 
scholasticism will become the standard form of the “quaestio” 
(uirum.. an..): “We must, however, inquire how they are good— 
by participation or by substance.”’ Both possibilities are then 
examined. The premise is that the things which are are also good. 
For, as Boethius argues, all things seek the good. This would be 
incomprehensible if they were not good themselves, since every- 
thing seeks its like. Suppose now that things are good by partici- 
pation. What follows from this? What is good by participation is 
not good in itself (per se ipsa); for what is white by participation is 
not white in itself but receives the whiteness externally. But what 
is not good in itself cannot seek the good either; but this was 
assumed. 

The alternative proves unsatisfactory as well. Good things are 
not good by substance, for in that case they would coincide with 
the divine goodness. Neither per participationem nor substanizaliter 
therefore provides an adequate answer to the question of how 
things are good. Another solution will have to be found. Now it is 
remarkable that in the Summa theologiae Aquinas attributes to 
Boethius the view that creatures are good by participation.® Is this 
based on a misunderstanding? Apparently Thomas, at the time of 
the Summa, retrospectively associates his own position with the 
problem of the De hebdomadibus, which he solved with a con- 
ception of participation to which Boethius’s objection clearly does 
not apply. 

In the next chapter I shall look at how Aquinas himself in De 
veritate 21 tackles and solves Boethius’s problem and what mean- 
ing ‘participation’ acquires for him here. I confine myself now to 
the problem of De hebdomadibus as set out and discussed by 
Aquinas in his commentary. First of all the excursus on the 
notion of participation requires our attention. 


6 Cf. J Aertsen, “Good as Transcendental and the Transcendence of the 
Good”, p.59. 

7. De hebd. (ed. Steward/Rand, p.42): “Sed quemadmodum bona sint, 
inquirendum est, utrumne participatione an substantia?” 

° S.Th. I, q.6, a.3: “Sed contra est quod dicit Boetius, in libro De hebdom., 
quod alia omnia a Deo sunt bona per participationem. Non igitur per 
essentiam.” 
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2. Thomas on the meaning of participation 


Boethius starts his treatise by formulating a set of axioms by 
means of which he intends to solve more geometrico the problem 
how things are good without being substantially good. One of 
these propositions concerns the notion of being and says that “to 
be and that which is are diverse.”? The diversity of ‘being’ and 
‘that which is’ is clarified with the help of the notion of partici- 
pation: “That which is can participate in something, but being itself 
participates in no way in anything.” According to Boethius, 
participation comes about when something already exists; but 
something exists when it has assumed being.!° 

Thomas’s exposition of the axiom about the diversity of ‘that 
which is’ and ‘being’ is one of the most interesting passages of his 
commentary. For him this diversity pertains to the two principles 
of being, on the one hand the essence or the quiddity of a thing, on 
the other hand the being (esse) through which something (the 
essence) is. In chapter 5 I will deal at greater length with 
Thomas’s interpretation of this distinction. Here I confine myself 
to the excursus on participation. 

What is the meaning of ‘participation’? Thomas begins with a 
kind of etymological explanation: “to participate is, as it were, to 
take a part of something” (partem capere). This is what the term 
‘participation’ means. We may therefore speak of participation, 
Thomas goes on, when something receives (or: has) in particular 
fashion that what belongs to another universally.”!! Thus when a 
characteristic or perfection is possessed by a subject in only a 
partial or particular fashion, such a subject can be said to partici- 
pate in that perfection. The subject in question is not identical with 
the perfection it possesses, which leaves the possibility open for 
other subjects to share in that same perfection. 

Thomas goes on to observe that participation can take place in 
three different ways. Participation can be applied, first, to the 
logical relations of species, genus and individual. For instance, 


9 De hebd. (ed. Steward/Rand, p.40): “Diversum est esse et id quod est.” 

10 Jbid.: “Quod est participare aliquo potest, sed ipsum esse nullo modo 
aliquo participat. Fit enim participatio cum aliquid iam est; est autem 
aliquid, cum esse susceperit.” 

In de hebd., lect.2, n.24: “Est autem participare quasi partem capere; et 
ideo quando aliquid particulariter recipit id quod ad alterum pertinet 
universaliter, diciture participare illud.” 
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man is said to participate in animal because man does not possess 
the intelligible content of animal in all its amplitude and exten- 
sion (secundum totam communitatem).'? In similar fashion Socrates is 
said to participate in man, for the reason that this individual man 
is not identical with the common nature as expressed by the 
species. Besides the common nature of man Socrates has some- 
thing else in virtue of which he differs from the other individuals 
of the same species.!5 

It does not seem to be Thomas’s intention to attach ontological 
consequences to this logical participation. By applying participa- 
tion to the relations of individual and species and of species and 
genus, he is not endorsing the Platonic view that the species exists 
by itself separately from the individuals and the genus separately 
from the species. Socrates can be said to participate in man, not 
because the species man has an independent existence, but 
simply because of the fact that Socrates is not strictly identical 
with his human nature. One should note, however, that else- 
where he explicitly denies that the species participates in the 


12 Ibid. n.24: “homo dicitur participare animal, quia non habet rationem 
animalis secundum totam communitatem; et eadem ratione Socrates 
participat hominem.” 

13 Cf. In I Metaph., lect.10, n.154: “Quod enim totaliter est aliquid, non 
participat illud, sed est per essentiam idem illi. Quod vero non totaliter est 
aliquid habens aliquid aliud adiunctum, proprie participare dicitur.” 

This passage is mainly about the relationship between the individual and 
the species. The many individuals receive univocally the predicate of the 
species, namely by participation. A text from the Contra Gentiles, one of the 
few places where Aquinas talks about participation in connection with the 
univocal predication of species and genus, links up with this: “Quod de 
pluribus praedicatur univoce, secundum participationem cuilibet eorum con- 
venit, de quo praedicatur; nam species participare dicitur genus, et indivi- 
duum speciem. De Deo autem nihil dicitur per participationem; nam omne 
quod participatur, determinatur ad modum participati; et sic partialiter sive 
particulariter haberetur, et non secundum omnem perfectionis modum.” (I, 
c.32). This logical participation plays a subordinate role in Aquinas; when 
he speaks in an ontological sense of participation of the individual in the 
nature of the species, this concerns either a clarifying parallel with the 
participation of a particular being in the “nature” of being (S.ThA. I, q.45, a.5 
ad 1) or the way in which the material individuals, by participating in the 
species, acquire a certain likeness to divine being. In my view, there is no 
question, in a systematic sense, of a separate predicamental participation as 
assumed by Fabro partly on the basis of the above-mentioned Summa text (see 
introduction part II). The linking of participation with univocal predication 
(the species is univocally predicated of the many individuals), which has its 
origin in the above-mentioned text from the Metaphysics, is rare. 
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genus.!4 The context here is Aristotle’s criticism of the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas. Aristotle emphasizes the substantial identity of 
species and genus; man is an animal essentially (per suam 
essentiam), not by participation in a separate idea of animal. In the 
division of the several kinds of participation the Platonic view of 
participation as implying the independent existence of ideas is not 
yet in question. However, Thomas does touch on it further on in 
his commentary. Plato, he says, reduces the genus (animal) and 
the difference (bipedes) of man to two distinct ideas, so that the 
genus and the difference in man do not constitute a substantial 
identity. This Platonic view of separate ideas leads to an opposition 
between what is said of something by participation and what 
belongs to something substantially or essentially (per se). But from 
Aristotle’s point of view this opposition is not necessary, since for 
him the generic essence does not exist apart from the difference 
which constitutes the species (for homo est vere id quod est animal). 
Therefore, what is said by participation in this first way can also 
be predicated substantially.!5 

The second kind of participation concerns the relations of 
matter-form and subject-accident. For a substantial or an acciden- 
tal form, which considered in itself is universal, is restricted to 
this or that subject in which it is received.!© When an accidental 
or a substantial form is actually received in its appropriate sub- 
stantial subject or its appropriate matter, it is thereby limited and 
restricted to the same. Hence the receiving principle may be said 
to participate in the received form. The result is a composition of a 
receiving subject and the perfection which is received in that 


14 Cf. In VII Metaph., lect.1, n.1328: “Genus autem non praedicatur de 
speciebus per participationem, sed per essentiam. Homo enim est animal 
essentialiter, non solum aliquid animalis participans. Homo enim est quod 
verum est animal.” 

The point is that the genus is predicated as part of the essence of the 
subject and is included in its definition. In this context participation relates 
to a logically accidental predicate, a property which falls outside the defini- 
tion of the subject; it is thus opposite to the predication ‘per se’ (essentialiter) . 

15 In de hebd., lect.3, n.45: “...sententiam Platonis, qui posuit aliam esse 
ideam animalis, et bipedis hominis. Sed secundum sententiam Aristotelis, 
qui posuit quod homo vere est id quod est animal, quasi essentia animalis 
non existente praeter differentiam hominis; nihil prohibet, id quod per 
participationem dicitur, substantialiter praedicari.” 

16 Jbid., lect.2, n.24: “similiter etiam subiectum participat accidens, et 
materia formam; quia forma substantialis vel accidentalis, quae de sui ratio- 
ne communis est, determinatur ad hoc vel ad illud subiectum;” 
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same subject. The reason for speaking of participation is that 
the form, which—simply viewed in itself—can be shared in by 
any number of different subjects, is restricted by this particular 
subject or instance of matter in which it is received. The 
Aristotelian position that the principles of form and matter do not 
exist separately but only in their compositum remains intact in this 
way. 

Thirdly, Aquinas concludes the enumeration of the different 
kinds of participation by noting that sometimes an effect is said to 
participate in its cause, and especially when the effect is not equal 
(non adaequat) to the power of the cause. This kind of causal partici- 
pation is illustrated with the Dionysian image of the sunlight, 
which is less brightly present in the air than in the sun itself. The 
illuminated air participates, one can say, in the light of the sun, 
receives in diminished fashion the light that is full and un- 
diminished in the sun itself.!” 

The classification of the various modes of participation serves 
first and foremost to clarify Boethius’s statement that “being itself 
participates in no way in anything.” I will come back to this later 
(ch. 5). Moreover, Thomas is thus able of bringing out an implicit 
presupposition of Boethius. Boethius, he notes further on in the 
commentary, speaks of ‘participation’ in the sense in which a 
subject is said to participate in an accident. An accident is an 
additional property of the subject and presupposes it in its essential 
content. That is why there exists for Boethius an opposition 
between ‘to be something substantially’ and ‘to be something by 
participation.’!® Because ‘participation’ refers to an accidental 
property of a substance, Boethius cannot apply it to common 
properties which are consequent upon being as such. What is 


17 Jbid.: “et similiter effectus dicitur participare suam causam, et praecipue 
quando non adaequat virtutem suae causae; puta, si dicamus quod aer partici- 
pat lucem solis, quia non recipit eam in ea claritate qua est in sole.” 

In ch. 6 (part I) I return to this causal participation deriving from 
Dionysius. 

18 [bid., lect.3, n.44: “Ad intellectum huius quaestionis considerandum 
est, quod in ista quaestione praesupponitur quod aliquid esse per essentiam et 
per participationem sint opposita. Et in uno quidem supradictorum participa- 
tionis modorum manifeste verum est: scilicet secundum illum modum quo 
subiectum dicitur participare accidens, vel materia forma. (...) Boetius autem 
hic loquitur secundum illum participationis modum quo subiectum participat 
accidens; et ideo ex opposito dividitur id quod substantialiter et participative 
praedicatur.” 
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predicated of something per participationem is an accidental proper- 
ty that falls outside the substantial being of the subject. 

The assumption that “substance” and “participation” are oppo- 
sites is examined by Thomas extensively. His motive for distin- 
guishing so carefully between different kinds of participation is 
clearly to qualify this opposition taken for granted by Boethius. 
For Thomas, participation does not necessarily imply an opposi- 
tion to the substantiality of a thing, to what belongs to it per se. The 
relation between species and genus presents an instance of a more 
essential mode of participation. Man is said to participate in the 
nature of animal, although animal is part of the essence of man, 
is a predicate which is implied in the essence of the subject. 
Nevertheless, the crucial question of how a thing can be said to be 
good by participation in such a way that it is also good in an 
“essential” way, is not yet made clear in the commentary. 


3. The presuppositions of Boethius’s antinomy 


The question put to Boethius is how substances can be understood 
to be good in virtue of their being without being substantially 
good. This question is based on some presuppositions which 
together constitute an antinomy. One presupposition is explicitly 
stated by Boethius and also supported with arguments; the other 
one remains implicit and is more or less taken for granted. 

The assumption shared by John the Deacon and Boethius is 
that all things are good insofar as they are. Substances have a kind 
of goodness which is implied in their very being (in eo quod sint) 
and which therefore cannot be an accidental addition. Thomas, 
too, shares this presupposition, which is characteristic of the Plato- 
nizing Christian tradition. He refers to, among others, Augustine: 
“Because God is good, we are; and insofar as we are, we are 
good.”!9 Because the being of all things is a gift of creation, the 
effect of a good creator, things are good in virtue of their being. 

The argument adduced for the assumed universality of the 
good is as follows. It is, Boethius says, the commonly held view 
among the learned that everything that is tends towards the good. 
Reference is made to Aristotle’s statement at the beginning of his 


19 Augustine, De doctrina christiana 1, 32: “Quia Deus bonus est, nos sumus; 
et in quantum sumus, boni sumus”. Quoted in, for instance, De ver. q.21, a.1, 
s.c.l and S.Th. I, q.5, a.1, s.c. 
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Ethics that the good has rightly been said to be “that which all 
things desire.” Now the other premise is that everything tends 
towards its like. It follows that everything that is is good, for that 
which tends toward the good must be good itself.2° In this way 
Boethius formulates a feature of the good which is expressed by 
Thomas in his view that the good is a transcendental property of 
being. 

The second presupposition is that created substances are not 
good “at heart,” do not have goodness as their own essence. The 
goodness of things flows from their creative origin and is 
dependent on it. John the Deacon expresses this presupposition by 
saying that things are not “substantially” good. If the good 
consists in the substance itself of things, the distinction between 
good things and the principle of all good, the goodness of God 
who alone is substantially good (per essentiam), would be can- 
celled.?! All things would then coincide with God, resulting in an 
absolute monism which conflicts with the idea of creation. 

The two presuppositions are at odds with one another. The 
problem can be reformulated as follows: how can the created 
substance be understood to be “essentially” good, not just in an 
accidental sense, without its goodness coinciding with the es- 
sence and so becoming equal to the first goodness? All things are 
good in a fundamental sense; at the same time they are not good 
at heart and their goodness differs from that of God. 

One alternative—being good by substance—implies, in a 
certain sense, too much. It makes for an unacceptable fusion with 
the divine goodness. The other alternative—being good by parti- 
cipation—is also insufficient for Boethius because a thing must 
already exist in order to participate. Participation seems to do 
justice especially to the second presupposition. But, objects Boe- 
thius, if things are good by participation, they are not good in 


20 De hebd. (ed. Steward/Rand, p.42): “Ea quae sunt bona sunt; tenet enim 
communis sententia doctorum omne quod est ad bonum tendere, omne 
autem tendit ad simile. Quae igitur ad bonum tendunt bona ipsa sunt.” 

21 Ibid. (ed. Steward/Rand, p.44): “Quorum vero substantia bona est, id 
quod sunt, bona sunt. Id autem quod sunt, habent ex eo quod est esse. Esse 
igitur ipsorum bonum est. Omnium igitur rerum ipsum esse bonum est. Sed 
si esse bonum est, ea quae sunt, in eo quod sunt, bona sunt, idemque est illis 
esse quod bona esse. (...) Quod si ipsum esse in eis bonam est, non est 
dubium quin substantialia, cum bona sint, primo sint bona similia. (...) Ex 
quo fit ut omnia quae sunt, Deus sint: quod dictu nefas est.” 
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themselves (per se ipsa). That which is not good in itself cannot 
seek the good either; for that which is not good in itself the good is 
not something desirable. But the premise is that everything tends 
towards the good. According to Boethius, “participation” therefore 
cannot do justice to the universality of the good.*2 

The problem results in an antinomy in which each of the two 
alternatives conflicts with one of the premises: things cannot be 
good by substance or by participation, because the former implies 
too much and the latter not enough. We see that Boethius’s formu- 
lation of the problem depends on the Aristotelian categorical 
division of being into substance and accident. This approach 
becomes problematic in the case of the good, which is not a 
categorical property, which cannot be situated in one of the 
categories of being. As we will see, the tension between the 
categorical division of being and the position of the good returns 
in Thomas’s discussion of the problem in De vertate 21. 


4. Boethius’s solution: being good as a relation 


The question is how to explain that things are good in virtue of 
their being without this resulting in an identity of ‘to be’ and ‘to be 
good.’ Boethius starts his solution with a kind of thought experi- 
ment. Let us, he says, remove from our mind the presence of the 
first good. Supposing now that all things are good, how should we 
conceive of this goodness if ex hypothesi they do not derive it from 
the first good? To be good is then found to be something different 
for them from to be.?3 For take a good substance which is also 
white and round. If these qualities of goodness, whiteness, and 
roundness were one with the substance itself, they would also be 
one with each other. But they are not: being white is not the same 
as being round or being good. One must therefore assume a non- 


22 Ibid. (ed. Steward/Rand, p.42): “Si participatione, per seipsa nullo 
modo sunt bona; nam quod participatione album est, per se, idest eo quod 
ipsum est, album non est; et de ceteris qualitatibus eodem modo. Si igitur 
participatione sunt bona, ipsa per se nullo modo bona sunt. Non igitur ad 
bonum tendunt. Sed concessum est.” 

23 Ibid. (ed. Steward/Rand, p.44): “Huic quaestioni talis poterit adhiberi 
solutio. (...) Amoveamus igitur primi boni praesentiam paulisper ex animo, 
quod esse quidem constat (...). Hoc igitur paulisper amoto ponamus omnia 
esse quae sunt bona atque ea consideremus quemadmodum bona esse possent, 
si a primo bono minime defluxissent. Hinc intueor aliud in eis esse quod 
bona sunt, aliud quod sunt.” 
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identity between the substantial being of a thing and its being 
good. Things may be good, but their goodness is by no means the 
same as their substantial being.*4 

Why is it necessary to accept this non-identity? Suppose, 
Boethius continues, that substances were nothing but good; then 
they would be not so much (created) things as the first principle 
of things, of which the essence is goodness. For there is just one 
that is only good and nothing but good. In truth, however, things 
are not so simple that they are only good and nothing else; that is 
why they would not even exist if the Good had not willed their 
existence.2° With this manoeuvre Boethius restores the relation of 
things with the first Good, which he had first thought away. This 
now opens up the possibility of accounting for the goodness of the 
being itself of things. The being of things is created. Because the 
being of things has flowed (defluxit) from the first Good, the being 
itself of created things is good.?6 Therefore things are good insofar 
as they are, because their being has its origin in the Good. 

Two phases can be distinguished in Boethius’s solution. First 
he thinks away the presence of the first Good. The consequence is 
that a non-identity must be assumed between being and being 
good. Being good is accidental, like being white and other acci- 
dental properties of the substance. Next, he restores the relation 
with the first Good and on this account a certain goodness must be 
attributed to the being of things: the substantial being is good, too, 
though not in virtue of its essence, but in virtue of the relation to 
the first Good. 

Thomas sums up Boethius’s solution as follows. Only the first 
Good is good by virtue of itself in the sense that its nature and 
essence are nothing but goodness; God alone is good by virtue of 
his essence. All creatures are good, but not by reason of their 
essence, since for no thing does the essence consist in goodness 


24 Ibid.: “..ac tunc bona quidem essent, esse tamen ipsum minime 
haberent bonum.” 

25 [bid.: “Quae quoniam non sunt simplicia, nec esse omnino poterant, 
nisi ea id quod solum bonum est esse voluisset.” 

26 Ibid. (ed. Steward/Rand, p.46): “Quae quoniam non sunt simplicia, 
nec esse omnino poterant, nisi ea id quod solum bonum est esse voluisset. 
Idcirco quoniam esse eorum a boni voluntate defluxit, bona esse dicuntur. 
Primum enim bonum, quoniam est, in eo quod est bonum est; secundum 
vero bonum, quoniam ex €o fluxit cuius ipsum esse bonum est, ipsum quoque 
bonum est.” 
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itself, but it consists in something else, for instance humanity or 
the like. The being of created things can now be called good 
because of its relation to the first Good as its cause (ex habitudine ad 
primum bonum).?” Thomas finally concludes that there is a twofold 
goodness in created things according to Boethius. On the one 
hand they are called good in relation to the first Good, and in this 
respect their being and everything else they receive from the first 
Good are good; and on the other hand something also has a 
goodness in an absolute sense, namely insofar as it “is perfect in 
being and in operating.”2® Things do not have this perfection by 
reason of their essential being but by reason of something that has 
been added (superadditum) to their essence, their power to operate 
(virtus) .29 So, besides a primary and relative goodness in virtue of 
its being, each thing also has a secondary and absolute goodness 
insofar as it has a good power and on that account is able to operate 
well. 

One can question whether this solution is entirely satisfactory 
to Thomas. In his commentary he expresses no opinion about 
this. He confines himself to a painstaking analysis and interpre- 
tation. It is clear that he considers the question and the under- 
lying problem legitimate. Boethius starts from an opposition 
between participation and substance. Because in his view partici- 
pation implies an accidental addition, he resorts, for the goodness 
of the substance, to the relation in which the being of (created) 
things stands to the first Good. As we saw, Thomas himself opts 


27 In de hebd., lect.4, n.62: “Redit ergo eius solutio ad hoc quod esse primi 
boni est secundum propriam rationem bonum, quia natura et essentia primi 
boni nihil aliud est quam bonitas; esse autem secundi boni est quidem 
bonum, non secundum rationem propriae essentiae, quia essentia eius non 
est ipsa bonitas, sed vel humanitas, vel aliquid huiusmodi; sed esse eius habet 
quod sit bonum ex habitudine ad primum bonum, quod est eius causa: ad quod 
quidem comparatur sicut ad primum principium et ad ultimum finem,;” 

28 [bid. n.63: “Est enim considerandum secundum praemissa, quod in 
bonis creatis est duplex bonitas. Una quidem secundum quod dicuntur bona 
per relationem ad primum bonum; et secundum hoc esse eorum, et quidquid 
in eis [est] a primo bono, est bonum. Alia vero bonitas consideratur in eis 
absolute, prout scilicet unumquodque dicitur bonum, inquantum est perfectum 
in esse et in operari.” 

29 Ibid.: “Et haec quidem perfectio non competit creatis bonis secundum 
ipsum esse essentiae eorum, sed secundum aliquid superadditum, quod 
dicitur virtus eorum, ut supra dictum est; et secundum hoc, ipsum esse non est 
bonum...”; cf. n.60: “Intelligitur enim bonitas uniuscuiusque rei virtus ipsius, 
per quam perficit operationem bonam.” 
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for the participation solution. The significance of this shift is dealt 
with in the next chapter, which focuses on Aquinas’s own dis- 
cussion of the problem in De veritate 21. We see him here linking 
up with Boethius’s formulation of the problem and incorporating 
his solution in a broader and more complicated account of the 
ontological structure of created goodness. The theme of De 
hebdomadibus is in particular taken up in two central questions of 
the Quaestio de bono, namely (1) how is it to be understood that 
created things are good through the divine goodness, and yet are 
formally said to be good through a goodness of their own, and (2) 
in what sense are created things good by participation, such that 
they are nevertheless also essentially and not just accidentally 
good?%0 Together these two question determine the framework in 
which Thomas arrives at a different view of participation from 
that of Boethius. 


30 Cf. the question of De veritate q.21, art.4: “utrum omnia sint bona 
bonitate prima” and art.5: “utrum bonum creatum sit bonum per essentiam”. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE THREEFOLD GOODNESS OF CREATED BEING 


1. Introduction: the “communicatio bont” 


Boethius’s approach to the question of the goodness of things bears 
the stamp of the Neoplatonic view of the good. This is first of all 
recognizable in his concern to safeguard the transcendence of the 
first Good. Things cannot be substantially good, because if they 
were, their goodness would coincide with that of the first 
principle; the first principle of everything is good in virtue of its 
essence and nothing but good (tantum bonum aliudque nihil sit) .} 
Boethius also employs an emanation terminology characteristic 
of Neoplatonism: things are good because their being has 
“flowed” (defluxzt) from the will of the first Good; they can only 
exist in dependence on the Good which is the ground of all being. 
For Boethius the Christian emphasis on the free will of God does 
not detract from the appropriateness of the flow metaphor. All 
things owe their being to the emanation of the Good, which 
shares from its own “abundance.” One of the basic ideas of 
Neoplatonism is that by virtue of its nature the good diffuses and 
communicates itself to other things. The good diffuses itself 
towards others (bonum est diffusitvuum sui); it is a creative principle 
which brings other things into being by letting them share in 
goodness.” 

It is in connection with the Neoplatonic conception of causality 
as communicatio boni that the term participation acquires a specific 
philosophical meaning. The first Good produces everything else 
by making it share in itself, by communicating its goodness to it. 
Generally in Neoplatonism being is regarded as the first effect of 
the causality of the good. “Being,” we read in Dionysius, is the 
oldest among the gifts of the divine goodness; it is what things 


1 De hebd. (ed. Steward/Rand, p.46). 

2 For this principle, see K. Kremer, ‘Das “Warum” der Schopfung: “quia 
bonus” vel/et “quia voluit”? Ein Beitrag zum Verhaltnis von Neuplatonismus 
und Christentum an Hand des Prinzips “bonum est diffusivum sui”, in: 
Parusia. Festgabe f. J.Hirschberger, Frankfurt a. M. 1965, pp.241-264. 
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first receive from the Good, prior to other subsequent manifes- 
tations of the Good such as “Life” and “Wisdom.” And a well- 
known proposition from the Liber de causis says that “the first of all 
created things is being.” In both statements the Neoplatonic 
transcendence of the good over being is recognizable; being, 
which extends to all intelligible forms, is the first and most com- 
prehensive idea after the good, which is the supreme principle. 

Boethius adopts the Neoplatonic participation terminology and 
speaks in the De consolatione of participation in the good, without 
this raising any questions for him: “everything which is good is 
good by participation in the good.”4 He makes this statement in 
the context of the identity of the good with the one. The one has 
the same effect for things as the good, for as things gain unity, 
they acquire a certain durability and consistency, and they are 
also good. Unity is the fundamental condition of existence for all 
things and as such a good which is desired by all. For everything 
seeks to preserve itself and to prevent disintegration, i.e. loss of 
unity.> Although it appears in the De hebdomadibus that the appli- 
cation of the concept of participation with respect to the good 
entails some serious difficulties, the Neoplatonic conception of the 
good as the source and cause of being is present here too. The 
being of things, says Boethius, has flowed from the first Good. 
And because of this origin in the first Good, the being of things 
can also be called good. 

Thomas, too, conceives the causality of creation in terms of the 
“communicatio boni.” We see, he notes in a text about the divine 
will,® that everything by nature aims not only at acquiring its 
good and resting in possession of it but also at diffusing its own 
good to others as much as possible (in alia diffundat). Now it 
pertains to the will to communicate to others the good that 


3 Ps-Dionysius, De div. nom. c.5. § 266: “Et ante alias ipsius participationes, 
esse propositum est et est ipsum secundum se esse senius...”; cf. Liber de causis, 
prop. 4: “Prima rerum creatarum est esse”. 

4 De cons. phil. II, 11 (ed. Steward/Rand, p.288): “Sed omne quod bonum 
est boni participatione bonum esse.” 

5 Ibid. (ed. Steward/Rand, p.294). 

6 S.Th. I, q.19, a.2 (“Utrum Deus vult alia a se”). Kremer points out a 
striking parallel between this text and certain texts in Plotinus (0.c., p.261). 
But one should note that the question whether God wills the communication 
of his goodness to other things necessarily or freely is not under discussion 
here. 
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somebody has. Thus it is pre-eminently proper to the divine will 
to communicate its goodness to others. It pleases God not to keep 
his goodness to himself but to let others share in it too.’ 

God wants others to share in his goodness, and so creatures are 
brought into being through a likeness of his goodness.’ The 
consequence of the divine communicatio boni is that creatures are 
good by participation. The difficulties of De hebdomadibus do not 
fundamentally change this position of Thomas. But they did 
prompt him to take a closer look at the nature and possibility of 
participation with respect to the good. This inquiry takes place in 
the “Question on the Good” from De veritate (qu. 21), especially in 
articles 4 and 5, which discuss issues directly related to Boethius’s 
problem. Aquinas tries here to reconcile the two horns of the 
dilemma: how can things be essentially and intrinsically good as 
well as good by participation in the divine goodness? I shall first 
deal with the aspect of the intrinsic goodness of things and then, 
in section 3, with the aspect of the essential goodness. 


2. The intrinsic goodness of created being 


It is typical of Thomas’s “Aristotelianism” that he emphasizes the 
aspect of the efficient causality in the divine communication of 
goodness. God’s communicatio boni results in a real and intrinsic 
goodness of creatures. God communicates a likeness (stmilitudo) of 
his goodness to creatures, which thereby acquire a form of good- 
ness of their own. Aquinas goes further here than Boethius, for 
whom the good remains transcendent in a certain sense. What 
the first Good effects through its will is the being of things, not so 


7 Ibid.: “Res enim naturalis non solum habet naturalem inclinationem 
respectu proprii boni, ut acquirat ipsum cum non habet, vel ut quiescat in illo 
cum habet; sed etiam ut proprium bonum in alia diffundat, secundum quod 
possibile est. Unde videmus quod omne agens, inquantum est actu et perfec- 
tum, facit sibi simile. Unde et hoc pertinet ad rationem voluntatis, ut bonum 
quod quis habet, aliis communicet, secundum quod possibile est. Et hoc 
praecipue pertinet ad voluntatem divinam, a qua, per quandam similitu- 
dinem, derivatur omnis perfectio. (...) pertinet ad voluntatem divinam, ut 
bonum suum aliis per similitudinem communicet, secundum quod possibile 
est. Sic igitur vult et se esse, et alia. Sed se ut finem, alia vero ut ad finem, 
inquantum condecet divinam bonitatem etiam alia ipsam participare.” 

®° In II Sent. d.17, q.1, a.1, 6: “Creaturae (..) dicuntur divinam bonitatem 
participare (..) quia similitudine divinae bonitatis in esse constituuntur.” Cf. 
also In I Sent. d.3, q.2, a.1, s.c.1: “Omnis bonitas refertur ad bonitatem Dei a 
qua fluit et cuius similitudinem gerit.” 
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much an intrinsic goodness of their own. For Boethius it is on 
account of its relation to the first Good that a creature can be said to 
be good in its substantial being. 

The fourth article of De veritate 21 shows some dissatisfaction 
with this extrinsic relation on Thomas’s part. The question raised 
in this text is whether all things are good by the first goodness 
(utrum omnia sint bona bonitate prima). In the second objection 
Boethius’s position is mentioned: 


A creature is said to be good in relation to the first goodness; for, as 
Boethius says in De hebdomadibus, everything is called good 
insofar as it flows from the first good. So the creature is not called 
good in virtue of a formal goodness in itself but by the divine 
goodness.? 


Thomas draws a contrast here between an intrinsic and an 
extrinsic denomination and attributes to Boethius the view that 
things are called good on account of their relation to an extrinsic 
goodness. It is therefore not so much a question of whether things 
are good by the divine goodness, i.e. whether they have received 
their goodness from God—this is also affirmed by Thomas—, but 
whether God’s goodness can be viewed as the denominating form 
whereby all other things are formally called ‘good.’ 

In the corpus Thomas situates Boethius’s position against the 
background of the Platonic theory of ideas. In Boethius’s view he 
recognizes the influence of the Platonists, who held that “all 
things are formally good by the first goodness, not as by a 
connected (immanent) form but as by a separate (transcendent) 
form.”!° Platonic philosophy, as Aquinas explains, is based on the 
assumption that everything that can be thought of separately also 
exists separately in reality. Since the common essence of huma- 
nity can be thought of separately from particular human beings 
like Socrates and Plato, he said that this common essence also 
exists separately from particular things. He called this separate 


9 De ver. q.21, a.4 obj.2: “Sed creatura dicitur esse bona per respectum ad 
primam bonitatem, quia secundum hoc unumquodque dicitur bonum quod a 
primo bono defluit, ut dicit Boetius in lib. De hebd.; ergo creatura non 
denominatur bona ab aliqua formali bonitate in ipsa existente, sed ipsa 
bonitate divina.” 

10 Jbid., corp. art.: “Et ideo platonici dixerunt quod omnia sunt bona 
formaliter bonitate prima non sicut forma coniuncta sed sicut forma 
separata.” 
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essence ‘man per se’ or ‘the idea of man,’ by participation in 
which particular men such as Socrates and Plato are called 
men.!}, 

Plato also assumed an idea of the good, a separate form which 
he called the ‘good per se,’ by participation in which all particular 
things are good. For the good is common to all good things and 
therefore, in his view, can be thought of separately from this or 
that particular good.!? 

Unlike ideas of the natural species, Aquinas does not absolutely 
reject the possibility of an idea of the good. This is because a 
particular idea like that of man is different in character from the 
idea of the good. The idea of man is restricted in its scope and 
extends only to human beings, whereas the idea of the good is 
truly universal. For the idea of the good also extends to itself, is 
good itself too. Nothing is excluded from the good’s extension. 
And therefore, Thomas concludes, the “good in itself” can be 
regarded as identical with the universal principle of all things, 
which is God.!5 It is a surprising conclusion: the idea of the good 
can be equated with God, for the good is a universal principle that 
extends to all things, even to itself. 

Although Aquinas can go along with Platonism with regard to 
the idea of the good, another aspect meets with difficulties. An 
‘idea’ is the denominating form in respect to the particular things 
which fall under its causality. The causality of an idea is above all 
exemplary. But an exemplary cause does not explain the goodness 


11 Jbid.: “Ad cuius intellectum sciendum est quod Plato ea quae possunt 
separari secundum intellectum ponebat etiam secundum esse separata. Et 
ideo sicuti homo potest intelligi praeter Socratem et Platonem, ita ponebat 
hominem esse praeter Socratem et Platonem, quem dicebat per se hominem 
et ideam hominis, cuius participatione Socrates et Plato homines dice- 
bantur.” 

12° Jbid.: “..inveniebat bonum esse commune omnibus bonis, et posse 
intelligi bonum non intelligendo hoc vel illud bonum. Unde et ponebat 
bonum esse separatum praeter omnia bona particularia; et hoc ponebat esse 
per se bonum sive ideam boni, cuius participatione omnia bona dicerentur, 
ut patet per Philosophum in I Ethic.” 

13 [bid.: “Sed hoc differebat inter ideam boni et ideam hominis, quod 
idea hominis non se extendebat ad omnia, idea autem boni se extendit ad 
omnia etiam ad ideas. Nam etiam ipsa idea boni est [aliquid] bonum, et 
ideo oportebat dicere quod ipsum per se bonum esset universale omnium 
rerum principium, quod Deus est.” 

I shall discuss the significance of the notion that the good also extends to 
itself in chapter 4.5, in connection with the “praedicatio abstracti de 
concreto.” 
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which things have of their own; an idea of the good would not 
make things good in themselves. But if the good is a principle and 
a cause, it must effect something that is like itself (since: omne 
agens agit sibi simile). According to Aquinas, the causality of the 
idea of the good must also be understood in an effective sense. 
Being an active principle the first goodness must effectively 
communicate a likeness of itself to things, so that they are given a 
form of goodness and therefore become good in themselves. The 
question of why things are said to be good is therefore given a two- 
part answer: things are good, formally in virtue of an immanent 
form given to them as a likeness of the highest good, and further- 
more (ultertus) in virtue of the first goodness as the exemplary and 
effective principle of all created goodness.!4 

In Thomas’s solution the Aristotelian aspect of the immanent 
form on the one hand and the Platonic aspect of the transcendent 
form on the other hand are brought together in a synthesis. His 
interest is clearly to defend the intrinsic goodness of things. In 
his view, Boethius’s solution is inadequate here. Things are 
formally good in virtue of an intrinsic form of goodness, a form 
which nevertheless, as a “likeness,” has its origin in the divine 
goodness. As far as this last aspect is concerned, Aquinas remarks 
at the end of the article, Plato’s opinion can be sustained 
(“quantum ad hoc opinio Platonis sustineri potest”). The Platonic 
concept of participation has a certain validity with respect to the 
good, but the causality of the good needs to be developed with the 
help of the Aristotelian efficient causality. 


3. The threefold sense of ‘good by participation’ 


I formulated the second question raised by the De hebdomadibus for 
Aquinas as follows: how can things be essentially good and also 
by participation? The aspect of essential goodness is discussed in 


14 Jbid.: “..omne agens invenitur sibi simile agere; unde si prima 
bonitas sit effectiva omnium bonorum, oportet quod similitudinem suam 
imprimat in rebus effectis, et sic unumquodque dicetur bonum sicut forma 
inhaerente per similitudinem summi boni sibi inditam, et ulterius per 
bonitatem primam, sicut per exemplar et effectivam omnis bonitatis creatae. 
Et quantum ad hoc opinio Platonis sustineri potest. Sic igitur dicimus 
secundum communem opinionem, quod omnia sunt bona creata bonitate 
formaliter sicut forma inhaerente, bonitate vero increata sicut forma 
exemplari.” 
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the fifth article of De veritate 21. The question raised here is 
whether the created good is “good in virtue of the essence” (bonum 
per essentiam). The expression ‘per essentiam’ does not always have 
a well-defined and precise meaning. Sometimes it means more 
or less the same as ‘per se,’ i.e. in virtue of the essence and not in 
virtue of something that has been added to it; but usually ‘per 
essentiam’ has a stronger meaning and signifies that something 
has a certain quality in identity with its essence. If a creature is good 
by its essence, this means that its essence consists in the good as 
such, that it is identical with the essence of the good. This is out of 
the question for both Boethius and Thomas. Every creature is good 
by derivation from the divine goodness and not in itself, is not 
itself the basis and origin of its goodness. Yet things can be said to 
be “essentially” good in a certain sense, insofar as their goodness 
is not merely accidental. Thomas’s task, therefore, is to conceive a 
mode of “essential goodness” (bonitas essentialis) which is not 
included in the essence of a thing (essentia rei). 

Thomas cites three auctores who, each on the basis of a different 
argument, hold that things are good by participation: Augustine, 
Boethius, and the author of the Liber de causis.15 Each assigns a 
different meaning to being-good-by-participation. In Aquinas’s 
opinion, these three different interpretations are not mutually 
exclusive, but complement each other. As a result, created good- 
ness acquires a threefold structure. 

It is central to Augustine that God’s goodness is identical with 
his unchangeable essence, whereas the creature’s goodness is 
changeable. The condition of a creature is such that it can be said 
to be more and less good, its goodness can increase or decrease, 
even fall away altogether. It is a matter here of what Thomas calls 
the complete goodness of a thing (bonitas completa vel absoluta) . 
God has his complete goodness in virtue of his one and simple 
essence and needs no further addition to achieve his full perfec- 
tion. By contrast, no creature has its complete perfection solely in 
virtue of its essence. It stands in need of further development and 
growth. In order to achieve its complete goodness it relies on an 


15 De ver. q.21, a.5: “Dicendum quod secundum tres auctores oportet dicere 
creaturas non esse bonas per essentiam sed per participationem, scilicet 
secundum Augustinum, Boetium: et auctorem libri De causis, qui dicit solum 
Deum esse bonitatem puram: sed tamen diversis rationibus ad unam 
positionem moventur.” 
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additional perfection grounded in accidental principles. Thus a 
man can only be said to be fully and absolutely good if he is just 
and virtuous. The virtue which makes him a good man is a 
quality which is added as an accident to the essence. For not 
every man is a virtuous man. To be a man is not the same as to be 
a good man. Now that which is accidental permits change and 
variation in degree without the substance or essence itself 
changing or falling away. Thus man is good by participation 
because he is changeable in his goodness; by contrast, God is 
unchangingly good by his essence. 

This type of goodness corresponds to the accidental goodness 
which in the De hebdomadibus commentary is described by the 
phrase “perfectum in esse et operari.” It is the goodness which 
consists in the fully developed capacities and powers of a thing by 
which it is able to operate well. In this context participation clearly 
refers to the accidental sphere of perfections that are added to the 
essence. 

Second, besides the accidental goodness, one must assume a 
mode of goodness which has its foundation in the essential 
principles of a thing. This “substantial goodness” is attributed to a 
thing insofar as it is a complete being which has everything in 
order to exist. Thus a human being is something good as such, 
even if the secondary perfection of virtue is lacking. 

With regard to this essential goodness, too, there is a difference 
between God’s goodness and that of creatures. For, as Aquinas 
says, essential goodness is not to be found in something insofar as 
one considers the nature (essence) absolutely, but only insofar as 
the nature has being (esse). Essential goodness has its formal 
ground in the esse of an essence. 

God’s essence is identical with his being. He therefore has the 
goodness of being solely in virtue of his essence. In view of this 
the divine goodness is said in the Liber de causis to be “pure 
goodness.”!6 Since in God essence and being (esse) are one, there 
is “pure being” in him, not received in a distinct essence but self- 
subsistent. In every creature, however, the essence differs from 
the being; of every creature it must be said that it is not its esse but 


16 [bid.: “Deus autem est bonitas per essentiam, in quantum eius essentia 
est suum esse. Et haec videtur esse intentio Philosophi in lib. De causis 
(prop.9), qui dicit solam divinam bonitatem esse bonitatem puram.” 
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it receives esse from something else (esse participans ab alio). That 
which is created has participated being (esse participatum). This is 
why a creature is good by participation, even if the goodness 
which it has by virtue of its substantial being were to be said in a 
non-relative way. It is good by participation just as it has being by 
participation.!” 

We have thus come to the gist of Aquinas’s solution for the 
problem of De hebdomadibus. The result of Boethius’s analysis was 
apparently not entirely satisfactory to him. Thomas searches for a 
goodness with respect to the substance which is more than 
merely an (extrinsic) relation to the first good, a substantial 
goodness which is nevertheless per participationem. The answer is 
“participation of being”: something is already good as a substance 
and as a being, precisely because and insofar as the substance has 
being by participation. Thomas reconciles the opposition in 
Boethius between substance and participation by extending 
participation to the being (esse) of the substance itself. He thus goes 
beyond the accidental character of participation and the equation 
of participation with “accidentally.” 

The third mode of being-good-by-participation is associated by 
Thomas with what he thinks to be Boethius’s intention in De 
hebdomadibus. The good has the character of an end. Every end 
that is not the ultimate end only has the character of an end 
insofar as it is ordered in relation to the ultimate end. Since God is 
the ultimate end of everything, a creature can only be charac- 
terized as an end insofar as it is ordered in relation to its creator. 
According to Thomas, this line of thought, too, leads to the 
conclusion that every thing is good by participation, and not 
absolutely in virtue of what it is itself (non absolute in eo quod est). 
Only God has the character of good without presupposing 
anything else, purely by himself. And this is what Boethius 
means in De hebdomadibus.'® The finality within the realm of 


17 Ibid.: “in creatura autem est esse receptum vel participatum. Unde dato 
quod bonitas absoluta diceretur de re creata secundum esse suum substantiale, 
nihilominus adhuc remaneret habere bonitatem per participationem, sicut 
et habet esse participatum.” 

18 [bid.: “Unde et bonum quod habet rationem finis non potest dici de 
creatura nisi praesupposito ordine Creatoris ad creaturam. Dato igitur quod 
creatura esset ipsum suum esse sicut et Deus, adhuc tamen esse creaturae non 
haberet rationem boni nisi praesupposito ordine ad Creatorem; et pro 
tantum adhuc diceretur bona per participationem et non absolute in eo quod 
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creation presupposes the order of the Creator to the whole of 
creation, as creatures have the character of an end only insofar as 
they are ordered by the Creator to the final end. 

Thomas sums up the threefold sense of created goodness as 
follows: “Something can be called good both (1) in virtue of its 
being and (2) in virtue of added properties (proprietas) or (3) 
relation (habitudo). Thus a man is called good insofar as he is a 
man; or insofar as he is just and chaste; or insofar he is ordained 
to ultimate happiness.”!9 


4. The finality of the good 


It is striking that in De veritate 21 Boethius’s position is presented in 
terms of a final relation to the first goodness. This is a significant 
change. In his commentary the sense of the causality of the good 
already attracts Thomas’s attention. When all things are said to be 
related to the first Good as their cause, the term ‘cause’ must be 
understood in the double sense of first principle and ultimate end, 
so efficient as well as final causality.2° Thomas apparently feels 
the need to specify the causality of the good. Boethius does not 
commit himself on this point. But the term ‘defluere’ which he 
uses, ‘to flow forth,’ suggests that he had an efficient mode of 
causation in mind. 

Aquinas’s finalistic interpretation has been chosen deliberately 
and with reason, it seems to me. With reference to the principle 
bonum est diffusivum sui he notes that the term ‘diffundere’ in the 
proper sense designates an efficient causality. But in a broader 
sense ‘diffundere’ can be used for all modes of causation. For it is 
proper to every cause, including the final cause, to have some 
kind of “influence” on the effect. The ‘diffundere’ from the prin- 
ciple bonum est diffustvum sui should be specifically understood in a 
final sense. The good is causative as an end, diffuses something to 


est. Sed esse divinum, quod habet rationem boni non praesupposito aliquo 
alio, habet rationem boni per se ipsum; et haec videtur esse intentio Boetii 
in lib. De hebdomadibus.” 

19 De ver. q.21, a.2 ad 6: “aliquid potest dici bonum et ex suo esse et ex 
aliqua proprietate vel habitudine superaddita; sicut dicitur homo bonus et in 
quantum est et in quantum est iustus et castus vel ordinatus ad beatitudinem.” 
See also ibid. a.5 ad 5. 

20 In de hebd., lect.4, n.62: “..ex habitudine ad primum bonum, quod est 
eius causa: ad quod quidem comparatur sicut ad primum principium et ad 
ultimum finem.” 
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the effect by means of attraction and desire.?! This reinterpretation 
renders the diffusion metaphor harmless in a certain sense. 
Likewise Augustine’s statement—”because God is good, we are; 
and insofar as we are, we are good”—is taken to refer to God as the 
final cause of our existence: we exist for the sake of God’s good- 
ness.22 In other words, goodness is not a moving force but a cause 
which as an end motivates the will. God wills creatures to exist for 
the sake of his goodness. 

The emphasis on the finality of the good has certain conse- 
quences, in which a difference between Thomas and Boethius 
(Neoplatonism in general) manifests itself. Thomas does not take 
it for granted that the first principle can be called ‘good.’ Only 
when it has been demonstrated that the ultimate end of all things 
is identical with the first principle can the first principle, or God, 
be said to be good.?3 For Aquinas goodness in God follows from 
his being, because being good in general follows from being. An 
illuminating remark in this connection is found in the commen- 
tary on the Liber de causis. “The first cause is (...) pure being, and 
consequently pure goodness, because every thing is good insofar 
as it is being (ens).”*4 For Thomas the good does not lie beyond 
being, is not something that is prior to being. 

The, relationship in God between the two predicates ‘being’ and 
‘good’ is important for the specification of his causality. The name 
‘being’ expresses of God that he is the effective and exemplary 


21 De ver. q.21, a.1 ad 4: “diffundere, licet secundum proprietatem vocabuli 
videatur importare operationem causae efficientis, tamen largo modo potest 
importare habitudinem cuiuscumque causae, sicut influere et facere et alia 
huiusmodi. Cum autem dicitur quod bonum est diffusivum secundum sui 
rationem, non est intelligenda diffusio secundum quod importat opera- 
tionem causae efficientis sed secundum quod importat habitudinem causae 
finalis.” Cf. also S.Th. I, q.5, a.4 ad 2. 

22 §.Th. I, q.5, a.4 ad 3. As this text shows, the finalistic interpretation of 
the good is connected with the principle that the good is an object of the 
will. That it is the nature of the good to communicate itself to others is 
therefore not per se a necessary process, independent of the will. The 
inclination of the good to pour itself out is, in the case of intellectual beings, 
nothing but the inclination of the will. So the question remains whether 
the divine communication of the good is necessarily implied by God's neces- 
sarily willing his own goodness. The importance of Aquinas’s finalistic 
reinterpretation of the principle “bonum est diffusivum sui” is not sufficient- 
ly noticed by Kremer (see note 2). 

23 See for this S.Th. I, q.6, a.1: “Utrum esse bonum Deo conveniat”. 

24 In de causis, prop.9: “Causa autem prima (...) est esse purum et per 
consequens bonitas pura quia unumquodque in quantum est ens est bonum.” 
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cause of all being; the name ‘good’ signifies in the first place 
God’s final causality.25 That the first Good is the principle of all 
things implies that it is also the first Being; for although the good 
is prior from the point of view of causality—because finality takes 
precedence in the order of causes—God’s efficient causality with 
regard to the being of things is most properly expressed by calling 
him the first Being. 

Against this background it is somewhat surprising that in the 
text from De veritate (21, 4) Thomas only says that the first 
Goodness is the cause of all created goodness in an efficient and 
exemplary sense. Finality is lacking here.?6 That the causality of 
the first Good also has an efficient sense implies that it coincides 
with the first principle of all things, that the first Good is the same 
as the first Being. In the parallel text from the Summa Thomas 
explicitly puts forward the intrinsic connection between goodness 
and being in God: 

By the first (in the order of being), which by virtue of its essence 
is being and good, everything is called good and being insofar as 
it participates in this first by way of a certain likeness (..). In this 


way every thing is called good by the divine goodness as by the 
first exemplary, efficient, and final principle of all goodness.” 


In this text Aquinas does mention the aspect of finality. Further- 
more, we see that, unlike in De veritaie (21, 4), he explicitly links 
‘being’ and ‘good’ with one another, whereas the theme of the text 
is the good. Why does Thomas bring up being here? Why is God 
here not only said to be the first good but also and at the same time 
the first being? As in De veritate 21, art.4, this parallel text in the 
Summa also starts with Plato’s theory of ideas. According to 
Thomas, Plato posited ideas not only of the species of things but 


25 Cf. In I Sent. d.8, q.1, a.3: “..bonum habet rationem causae finalis, esse 
autem rationem causae exemplaris et effectivae tantum in Deo.” 

26 Yet there is a good reason for this. The subject here is the question on 
what basis something can be said to be good. From the point of view of 
Platonism, the first goodness as exemplary idea is the reason why some- 
thing is good; according to Aquinas, the exemplary relation between idea 
and ideatum implies the efficient effect of the separate principle through 
which the effect actually receives a likeness. 

27 §.Th. I, q.6, a.4: “A primo igitur per suam essentiam ente et bono, 
unumquodque potest dici bonum et ens, inquantum participat ipsum per 
modum cuiusdam assimilationis (...). Sic ergo unumquodque dicitur bonum 
bonitate divina, sicut primo principio exemplari, effectivo et finali totius 
bonitatis.” Cf. De ver. q.21, a.6, sed contra 3. 
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also of the most universal predicates, such as being and one, ideas 
which he called ‘being per se’ and the ‘one per se.’ He identified 
these two ideas with the highest good (summum bonum). Thomas 
continues: “and because the good is convertible with being, as also 
with the one, Plato called the good in itself God, in virtue of which 
all things are called good by participation.”*® Thomas shows in a 
very subtle manner why the ‘good in itself’ may be identified 
with God. Since the good is convertible with being, the idea of 
being, i.e. the first principle of all being, coincides with the idea of 
the good. In this sense all things derive their goodness together 
with their being from the ‘good in itself,’ which is the first 
creative principle. 

The divine goodness, says Thomas, is the first exemplary, 
effective, and final principle of all goodness. What is the point of 
this specification of God’s causality? And why in exactly this 
order? The exemplarity of the divine goodness comes first. This 
links up with the Platonic context and background of the text. The 
divine goodness, conceived of as the ‘good in itself,’ is exemplary 
for all other goodness. But for Thomas the exemplarity presup- 
poses the efficient action of the first principle, as a result of which 
all things are given an intrinsic form of goodness as a likeness of 
the divine goodness. Only in virtue of an effective communica- 
tion of the divine goodness can things be understood as formally 
good by a goodness of their own. But the efficiency of God’s 
goodness implies that he is the first principle of being. Through 
and in the being that all things receive from the first Being, they 
also acquire a goodness of their own as a likeness of the divine 
goodness. Just as things have being by participation, so they are 
also good by participation. Because things have a goodness of their 
own as a likeness of the divine origin, they are dynamically 
oriented, via their intrinsic form of goodness, to the goodness of 
the first principle as to their ultimate end. The final relation to 
God’s goodness presupposes the exemplary and the efficient 
relation because the finality is grounded in the immanent like- 
ness. For every thing seeks zfs own perfection. Insofar as the form 
and perfection of the effect is a likeness of its cause, the effect, in 


28 Jbid.: “Et quia bonum convertitur cum ente, sicut et unum, ipsum per se 
bonum dicebat esse Deum, a quo omnia dicuntur bona per modum partici- 
pationis.” 
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seeking its perfection, turns to its cause and seeks to become as 
alike to it as possible.?9 In other words, all creatures seek to be 
united with their origin, since every thing achieves its own 
perfection in an assimilation with its origin. 

In sum, Aquinas supplements the twofold sense of goodness in 
Boethius with a third, the substantial sense of goodness, which is 
grounded in the esse of the substance. Nevertheless, this 
substantial goodness is by participation because every created 
substance has being by participation. The question how things are 
good by participation and at the same time in an intrinsic, 
substantial way, is solved by Aquinas by introducing a difference 
between the essence and its esse on the level of substantial being. 
Insofar as a creature is a being by participation and derives its 
being from God who is essential being, it is also good by partici- 
pation, and by an intrinsic form which is a likeness of God’s 
essential goodness. 


29 §.Th. I, q.6, a.1: “Unde ipsum agens est appetibile, et habet rationem 
boni: hoc enim est quod de ipso appetitur, ut eius similitudo participetur.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


PARTICIPATION ACCORDING TO SUBJECT AND ACCIDENT 


1. Introduction 


As we saw, Boethius cannot accept the participation alternative 
because this would leave the initial goodness of the substance 
itself unexplained. In his view, a subject must already exist in 
order to participate, whereas the assumption is that things are good 
insofar as they are. It appears that participation is interpreted by 
Boethius by means of the Aristotelian predication scheme ‘per 
se—per accidens’; consequently, that which belongs to something 
by participation must be an accidental property which is not 
included in the essence of the subject. 

Thomas does not follow Boethius in his rejection of participa- 
tion for the good. However, it is clear that he acknowledges the 
problem, which is solved by applying participation on the level of 
the substance itself which is different from its being. At the same 
time, Thomas does not think that the accidental type of participa- 
tion is totally useless and irrelevant for explaining created good- 
ness. A creature can be said to be good by participation insofar as it 
achieves its complete goodness through an accidental perfection. 
This accidental perfection is called the virtus of a thing, which 
makes it good in its operation. The participation linked to the virtus 
of a thing belongs to the type according to which a subject is said 
to participate in its accidents. Apparently, accidental participation 
plays a role in the broader structure of metaphysical participation 
in the good. 

In this chapter I want to examine what the significance of 
accidental participation is for Aquinas. At first sight, participation 
according to subject and accident seems to be the result of 
interpreting participation by means of the Aristotelian framework 
of the categories. Against this background participation seems to 
mean no more than simply ‘to receive’ or ‘to possess.’ However, I 
want to argue that participation as applied to the accidental order 
is not quite so innocent and relatively unimportant as it may 
seem. It will appear that the subject-accident relationship not only 
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provides an ontological scheme for determining a special mode 
of participation; the discussion on the good “by participation” 
might even clarify why created substances are in need of an 
extra-essential “extension” according to which they are said to 
participate in an additional way in the good. 

First, I will give a global characterization of the subject-accident 
relationship (2). Next, the question of why the virtus of a creature 
belongs to the accidental order is dealt with. The virtus in its 
broadest sense pertains to the secondary act completing the first 
act of the substance itself. The origin of the second act, as I will 
argue, lies in the potentiality of the finite substance which only 
has being by participation and is therefore not “pure act.” Insofar 
as the use of accidental participation in Aquinas relates to this 
second act through which the essence receives its additional com- 
pletion, a more nuanced view of the logical opposition between 
substance and participation can be expected (3). 


2. The relationship of subject and accident 


The relationship of subject and accident seems to provide the basic 
model in which the reflection on the structure and the meaning 
of participation takes its starting-point. When Thomas says that 
“what belongs to something by participation is not its substance,”! 
he suggests that participation implies an accidental addition. The 
often used example of material bodies which, under the influence 
of fire, become “fiery” by participation indicates a relation of a 
subject and an accidental property. In many texts a contrast is 
drawn between nature (substance) and participation: “what be- 
longs to one in virtue of its own nature can belong to others only 
by participation.”? 

But the context of the above statements shows that it is not so 
much the relation of subject and accident as that of the substance 
and its being (esse) which is under consideration. Just as hot 
bodies receive their heat from fire through participation, so all 
created beings receive their being through participation from God, 
who is essential being, who alone has being as his own nature. 


1 S.c.G. II, ¢.52: “Quod competit alicui per participationem, non est 
substantia eius.” 

2 Ibid.: “Quod competit alicui secundum propriam naturam suam non 
convenit allis nisi per modum participationis, sicut calor aliis corporibus ab 
igne.” 
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Despite the example drawn from the physical sphere, we are 
therefore not dealing with a categorical relation, in which the 
substance is presupposed as the subject of the quality to be partici- 
pated in. Although at the transcendental level one again finds the 
opposition between the substance which is “by itself” (per se) and 
the being (esse) which is attributed to it “by something else” (per 
aliud), this opposition must be different from the categorical 
opposition of substance (essence) and accident. 

Generally speaking, the relation of subject and accident 
involves a composition of a receptive and potential principle and a 
form which is received. The form depends on a subject for its 
existence and is therefore said to exist in the subject. As the form is 
in itself universal, it undergoes a limitation by the fact that it is 
received in this particular subject and not in another one. The 
subject is not determined by the form according to its full uni- 
versality but only partly, in a particular way. The subject has only 
a part of the form, as it differs from other instances of the same 
form. This structure of having something universal in a particular 
way seems to be the main reason for applying the term partici- 
pation to the relationship of subject and accident. 

The categorical relation of subject and accident has two specific 
features added to the general structure of recipient and received 
perfection. First, an accident is defined as a form which is 
external to the essence of the subject; the participated form is not 
included in the essence of the subject. Second, the accidental 
form admits of a variation in degree (magzs et minus). These two 
features are closely related. An accidental form is said to exist in a 
subject, where ‘subject’ is understood to be an actual and complete 
being.? An accident is added to a being which is already 
complete in its essence; therefore it does not constitute the essence 
of a thing but is extrinsic to it.4 


3 De spir. creat. q.un., a.3: “...in hoc consistit ratio accidentis quod sit in 
subiecto, ita tamen quod per subiectum intelligatur aliquod ens actu, et non 
in potentia tantum; secundum quem modum forma substantialis non est in 
subiecto, sed in materia.” 

Cf. “Omne quod est extra essentiam rei, accidentaliter advenit” (Quod. 
VI, q.1, a.1); “cum accidens sit extrinsecum ab essentia subiecti” (De pot. q.7, 
a.4); “Omne quod advenit rei, nihil faciens ad esse ipsius, est accidens” 
(S.c.G. I, c.42); “Omne quod advenit alicui post esse completum advenit ei 
accidentaliter, cum sit extra essentiam eius” (S.c.G. II, ¢.58); “illud cui 
advenit accidens est ens in se completum subsistens in suo esse” (De ente, c.7); 
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The possibility of variation in degree implies that the partici- 
pated form is not constitutive of the species of the subject. For the 
substance as such, according to Thomas, is not susceptible to more 
and less. This also applies to all forms which are participated sub- 
stantialiter in the subject, in short to all essential predicates. Thus 
one man cannot be more a human being than another. This 
point is mentioned in an objection contra the identity of the good 
with being. It is clear that the good is susceptible to more and less; 
a thing can be more or less good. But the same cannot be said of 
being; something is either a being or not. Here we have another 
instance of the opposition between participation (magis et minus) 
and substance (per se). Thomas answers that only the good accord- 
ing to the additional act, for instance the good that consists in 
knowledge or in virtue, admits variation in degree, not the 
substantial good that is identical with being.® 

Thomas commonly distinguishes between two types of ‘magis 
et minus.’ The first type concerns a variation in degree within the 
unity of the same species. A hot thing increases in hotness when 
the form of heat is more intensely present in it without this 
resulting in a different kind of heat. Not only empirical qualities 
admit this type of ‘more and less’ but also virtues and dispositions 
of the mind. A human being can increase in virtue and know- 
ledge, which amounts to saying that the subject participates more 
in the quality concerned, becomes more perfectly actualized by 
that quality.’ 


The other type of ‘more and less’ is present where forms in 


“forma accidentalis advenit subiecto iam praeexistenti actu” (Jn II De anima, 
lect.1, n.224). 

5 Cf. S.Th. LHI, q.52, a.1: “...substantia secundum seipsam non potest 
recipere magis et minus, quia est ens per se. Et ideo omnis forma quae 
substantialiter participatur in subiecto, caret intensione et remissione: unde 
in genere substantiae nihil dicitur secundum magis et minus.” 

© S$.Th. I, q.5, a.1 obj.3: “bonum suscipit magis et minus. Esse autem non 
suscipit magis et minus. Ergo bonum differt secundum rem ab ente.” Cf. ad 
3: “bonum dicitur secundum magis et minus, secundum actum supervenien- 
tem; puta secundum scientiam vel virtutem.” 

De virt. in com. q.un., a.11: “Nihil est aliud qualitatem aliquam augeri, 
quam subiectum magis participare qualitatem; non enim est aliquod esse 
qualitatis nisi quod habet in subiecto. Et hoc autem ipso quod subiectum magis 
participat qualitatem, vehementius operatur, quia unumquodque agit in 
quantum est actu; unde quod magis est reductum in actum, perfectius agit.” 

Cf. S.Th. I-II, q.52, a.2: “...fit per hoc quod subiectum magis vel minus 
perfecte participat unam et eandem formam.” 
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themselves differ from one another in degree. Thus the diverse 
kinds of colour differ from one another according to the degree in 
which they approximate to the luminosity of white. On the scale 
of colours variation in degree results in a new colour of a different 
kind.8 

The hierarchy of separate forms (angels) is one of the most 
interesting instances of this kind of ‘more and less’ according to 
which each form and species is a degree of its own. One angel 
differs from the other in species according to its degree of 
perfection. The degree of their nature is measured by the approxi- 
mation to the simple and perfect being of God, who is the origin 
and principle of the order in creation. This type of ‘magis et minus’ 
within the order of separate substances is to be explained by the 
fact that the forms differ from one another according to the degree 
in which they participate in being. Every angel (and a fortion 
every creature) is constituted in its proper degree according to the 
measure in which it receives being from God who is simple 
being itself.9 

In a certain sense both features of accidental participation— 
the participated form is non-essential and admits of more and 
less—are also found in the participation with respect to being. 
Creatures are said to participate more or less perfectly in being; 
and being is participated by them as something which is not part 
of their essence. The perfection of being admits of degrees of 
participation; and in any creature being (esse) lies outside the 
essence. Therefore being (esse) may be called, in the broadest 
sense of the word, an accident, a non-essential property.!° This 


8 $.Th. I, q-50, a.4 ad 2: “quod ‘magis et minus’, secundum quod causantur 
ex intensione et remissione unius formae, non diversificant speciem. Sed 
secundum quod causantur ex formis diversorum graduum, sic diversificant 
speciem: sicut si dicamus quod ignis est perfectior aere. Et hoc modo angeli 
diversificantur secundum magis et minus.” 

Cf. De anima q.un., a.7 ad 6: “magis et minus est dupliciter. Uno modo 
secundum quod materia eamdem formam diversimode participat, ut lignum 
albedinem; et secundum hoc magis et minus non diversificant speciem. 
Alio modo secundum diversum gradum perfectionis formarum; et hoc 
diversificat speciem. Diversi enim colores specie sunt secundum quod magis 
et minus propinque se habent ad lucem; et sic magis et minus in diversis 
angelis invenitur.” 

In part III I shall return in detail to the theme of the degrees of being. 

10 Cf. De pot. q.5, a.4 ad 3. Insofar as everything that does not form part of 
the essence can, in a broader sense, be called an accident, being, too, is an 
accident. See further ch. 5.3. 
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confirms my conjecture that the categorical relation of subject- 
form served as a kind of model for the participation on the level of 
being. Against the background of this model the problem arises of 
how to deal with the assumption of a pre-given subject of partici- 
pation. Being certainly cannot be an accident which requires a 
prior and already existent subject. Being may lie outside the 
essence, but the essence cannot already exist prior to the act of 
being. The difficulties implied in the parallel between the relation 
of a substance and its being and that of subject and accident will 
be dealt with at greater length in chapter 5. 


3. The accidental order of the virtus 


It is not surprising that the categorical relationship of subject and 
accident plays an important role in the discussion about the 
participated goodness of creatures. Although being and good are 
said to signify the same reality, this identity includes a difference 
in the way ‘being’ and ‘good’ are predicated of things.!! ‘Being’ 
properly signifies that something is in act; something is therefore 
called ‘being’ absolutely insofar as it is primarily distinguished 
from that which is only in potency. This act is the substantial 
being of each thing. But on account of the acts added to the 
substance, a thing is said to have “being in a certain respect” (ens 
secundum quid). For instance, ‘to be white’ signifies ‘being in a 
certain respect,’ since in order to receive the quality white some- 
thing already has to be constituted in its substantial being. 

With regard to ‘good’ the reverse is the case. A thing is said to 
be good “absolutely” when it has come to its ultimate perfection 
through acts added to the first and substantial act. Only as viewed 
in its complete actuality can a thing be named good absolutely. 
The complete actuality demands the actualization of all the facul- 
ties and virtues of a thing, which belong to the accidental order. 
Thus a person without moral virtue is good “in a certain respect,” 
insofar as he is a human being; yet he is not good “absolutely,” 
but rather evil, because he lacks the perfection he ought to have.!2 


11 S.Th. I, q.5, a.1 ad 1: “...non eodem modo dicitur aliquid ens simpli- 
citer et bonum simpliciter.” Cf. J.A. Aertsen, “Good as Transcendental and 
the Transcendence of the Good”, p.66. 

12 Cf. S.c.G. Ill, ¢.20: “...sicut homo qui, virtute spoliatus, vitiis est sub- 
iectus, dicitur quidem bonus secundum quid, scilicet inquantum est ens et 
inquantum est homo, non tamen bonus simpliciter, sed magis malus.” 
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So in the sphere of finite reality the transcendental sameness of 
being and good is somehow qualified by a difference according to 
the categorical division. 

It is against the background of this partial nonidentity of being 
and good in the finite sphere that the idea of virtus becomes meta- 
physically relevant. The accidental completion of a created being 
is generally ranked under the heading of ‘virtus,’ that which 
makes the substance good in the full sense. The term ‘virtus’ 
designates the completion of a potency; hence, ‘virtus’ is also 
called power (vis) by means of which a thing is able to realize its 
striving (impetus) and movement. A fully developed virtue enables 
a thing to act well according to its own nature. As a thing realizes 
itself in its operation and the operation is the immediate end for 
the sake of which the thing exists, a thing is called ‘good’ insofar 
as it is completed with regard to its operation.!3 So the virtue, 
according to the Aristotelian definition, makes a thing good and 
makes it do its work well.!4 

Now, it is by means of its operation that a creature is directed to 
other things outside itself. This implies that the virtus of every 
creature must be different from its essence and “added” to it as an 
accident. The argument for the accidentality of the ‘vzrtus’ is of 
some interest because it makes clear why created being underlies 
the division of substance and accident. The categorical place of a 
thing’s virtus is discussed by Thomas where he deals with the 
question whether the intellectual power of the angel is identical 
with his essence.!5 The answer must be negative: neither in the 
angel nor in any other creature can the virtus, that is to say, the 
power to operate (potentia operativa), be the same as the essence. 
The reason for this appears to lie in the finiteness of the essence. 


13° De virt. in com. q-un., a.l: “Virtus, secundum sui nominis rationem, 
potentiae complementum designat; unde et vis dicitur, secundum quod res 
aliqua per potestatem completam quam habet, potest sequi suum impetum vel 
motum. Virtus enim, secundum suum nomen, potestatis perfectionem de- 
monstrat; (...) Quia vero potentia ad actum dicitur, complementum potentiae 
attenditur penes hoc quod completam operationem suscipit. Quia vero opera- 
tio est finis operantis, cum omnis res, secundum Philosophum in I Cael et 
Mundi, sit propter suam operationem, sicut propter finem proximum; 
unumquodque est bonum, secundum quod habet completum ordinem ad suum 
finem.” 

14 Cf. Ibid.: “Inde est quod virtus bonum facit habentem, et opus eius 
reddit bonum, ut dicitur in II Ethic. (c.6).” 

15 §.Th. 1, q.54, a.3: “Utrum potentia intellectiva angeli sit eius essentia.” 
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Every potency, Thomas argues, corresponds to a proper act. 
Hence, given a difference in acts, the corresponding potencies 
cannot be the same. Now in every creature the essence differs 
from its being (esse) and is related to it as potency to act. But the act 
which corresponds to the potency of the virtus is the operation. 
Because in every creature ‘to be’ is not the same as ‘to operate,’ the 
corresponding potencies of essentia and virtus must also differ from 
one another. 

Why is it that for any creature ‘being’ differs from ‘operating’? 
This difference has its basis in the finiteness of a creature’s being. 
In every creature the being is enclosed within the limits of a 
determinate nature. But through its operation a creature extends to 
what lies outside the limits of its nature. It is by their operations 
that substances interact with each other. The need for an additio- 
nal act is grounded in the imperfection of the essence. It is in 
virtue of the essence that a thing is in act with respect to itself; 
insofar as the perfection of the essence is limited, it is in potency 
with respect to the actuality of other beings. Hence every created 
essence requires an extra perfection, an active capacity (haditus or 
virtus), so that a thing is not only in act with respect to itself but 
also with respect to other things. 

Thus in every creature being-in-operation differs from being- 
in-act. Being-in-act, the actuality of the substance, is what Thomas 
calls the “first act” (actus primus); being-in-operation, the actuality 
of the virtus, is the “second act” (actus secundus).16 The second act 
belongs to the accidental order, but this does not mean that it is a 
purely external addition. The second act of the virtus is not so 
much extra-essential as secondarily essential; it is the secondary 
perfection and completion of the essence itself. The substance, 
according to Thomas, cannot be understood to exist without its 
virtues and capacities through which it achieves its complete actu- 
ality in relation to other things.!” Therefore the logical opposition, 


16 The term ‘actus primus’ sometimes refers to the substantial form 
which grants the potency of matter to the first actuality, and sometimes also 
to the actual being (esse) of the form. Cf. De pot. q.1, a.1: “actus autem est 
duplex: scilicet primus, qui est forma, et secundum, qui est operatio.” Jn I Sent. 
d.33, q.1, a.1 ad 1: “...esse ipse actus essentiae; sicut vivere, quod est esse 
viventibus, est animae actus; non actus secundus, quod est operatio, sed actus 
primus.” See also De pot. q.2, a.1 ad 6; S.Th. I, q.105, a.5; S.Th. I-II, q.3, a.2. 

17 For instance, the faculties and potencies of the soul are accidents in the 
sense of “properties” (proprietates), which result from the principles of the 
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central to Boethius, between ‘per se’ or ‘substantialiter’ and ‘per 
aliud’ or ‘accidentaliter’ loses its edge. For Aquinas, accidental 
participation on the level of the second act is not an isolated and 
non-essential instance of participation; on the contrary, it is 
implied by the finiteness of the created essence which stands in 
need of an additional perfection in order to realize itself with 
respect to other things. 

An important text for understanding the significance of the 
accidental participation deals with the question whether angels 
need a habitus added to their essence. Aquinas answers that how- 
ever much they are self-subsistent beings (per se entes) angels still 
participate in the divine wisdom and goodness; therefore, to the 
extent that they need to participate and depend on an external 
source of perfection, a habitus must be assumed in them.!® In this 
text the opposition between substance and participation returns. 
Even the angel is not absolutely self-contained and self-sufficient. 
Its created and thus finite essence cannot be the sufficient ground 
for the complete actualization the angelic intellect needs in order 
to fulfill its operation with respect to the whole of being. Therefore, 
the angel needs to participate in God’s wisdom and goodness. 
Participation clearly refers here to the accidental act, the act of the 
active self-realization by which each creature achieves its final 
end and perfection. 

In conclusion, the accidental type of participation, which is 
unsuitable for explaining the substantial goodness of creatures, 
appears to have an interesting application in Aquinas. Each finite 
substance needs so to speak an “extension” of its essential being. 
This extension of the second act is motivated by the potency 
implicit in the substance which only participates in being and 
does not have being in its fullness. If participation is at first 
modelled after the relationship of subject-accident and contrasted 
with the “perseity” of the substance, the transposition of participa- 
tion to the level of being brings about a reinterpretation of the 
accidental type of participation. 


species. Although the nature of the soul can be understood without its proper- 
ties, it is not possible nor intelligible for the soul to exist without them. Cf. 
De anima q.un., a.12 ad 7; De spir. creat. q.un., a.11 ad 7. 

18 § Th. LI, q.50, a.6 ad 2: “Sed quia non ita sunt per seipsos entes, quin 
participent sapientiam et bonitatem divinam; ideo inquantum indigent 
participare aliquid ab exteriori, intantum necesse est in eis ponere habitus.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE GOOD IN BEING 


1. Introduction 


As we saw, Thomas does not regard Boethius’s answer to the 
question of the goodness of the substance as entirely satisfactory. 
In his opinion Boethius’s relational account in De hebdomadibus 
does insufficient justice to the “essential” character of the good- 
ness of created beings. A finite substance has a bonitas essentialis, 
though not by virtue of the essence itself, but by virtue of the being 
(esse) of that essence. Since every created substance has participated 
being, the essential goodness which it has in virtue of its being is 
also per participationem. This seems to me to be the gist of Thomas’s 
own solution to Boethius’s problem: all things are (essentially) 
good by participation because and insofar as they also have being 
by participation. The question of John the Deacon “how a thing 
can be good in virtue of its being without being substantially 
good” is answered by Thomas in terms of participation in being. 
Every being is good as such; but no created being is good by its 
essence, just as it does not have being by its essence. 

In holding that things have an (initial) goodness insofar as 
they are, Thomas follows a broad Patristic tradition. He quotes 
Augustine and Boethius, who both interpreted the essential good- 
ness of finite things from a theological perspective. All created 
being is good because it has its origin in the first good and is 
directed to it as the ultimate end. A new element is that Thomas 
understands goodness as something that is grounded in the 
nature of being itself. All being is good, not so much because of its 
origin in a creator who is Goodness itself, but formally because 
being in itself has the character of goodness, is something desir- 
able in virtue of itself. Hence it is not only true that all being is 
good, but also that nothing is good except insofar as it is a being 
(nthil bonum nisi ens) 2 

Yet it appears that it was not entirely clear to Aquinas from the 


1 Cf. S.Th. I, q.5, a.2, ad 4. 
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outset how the intrinsic connection between the good and being 
must be accounted for. Close reading of the two fundamental texts 
dealing with the good—De veritate 21 and Summa theologiae I, 5— 
reveals a development in the way Thomas reduces the good to 
being as such. One is most of all struck by the absence of the 
notion of actuality in the text of De veritate 21, whereas in the 
Summa text the conception of being (esse) as actuality forms the 
very basis of the argument that the good is the same as being 
according to their reality. Sure enough, the general thesis that 
being and the good are co-extensive (ens et bonum convertuntur) is 
upheld by Thomas from the outset, but it is in only in the Summa 
that their real identity is argued instead of assumed. 

In my view, the difference between the two texts about the good 
indicates a problem related to a certain tension in De veritate 21 
between the two transcendental terms ‘being’ and ‘good.’ Because 
they differ in their conceptual content, the intrinsic character of 
their unity is not immediately clear. ‘Being,’ according to 
Aquinas, is said absolutely, whereas ‘good’ is a relative term. The 
goodness of things implies more clearly than being a relation to 
the transcendent good. This goes to explain why participation first 
becomes an issue in connection with the good. There is less 
reason, at least from an Aristotelian point of view, to speak of 
participation with respect to ‘being.’ This is clearly shown by, for 
instance, an objection which states that the good adds something 
to being, for every thing is a being by its essence, but good by 
participation.? It is suggested that ‘good’ is said of a creature in 
virtue of its relation to the transcendent good, whereas ‘being’ is 
formally said in virtue of the essence. Other objections also 
suggest a certain opposition between ‘being’ and ‘good.’ Referring 
to the fourth book of the Metaphysics, Aquinas states that ‘being’ 
and ‘one’ are said of things per essentiam; because the good, like 
one, is convertible with being, this would also have to be true of 
the good.? However, it is clear that this consequence would be 
unacceptable. The problem discussed in these objections is closely 
related to Boethius’s antinomy: how can something be good in 
virtue of its being and yet not be good by its substance? 


2 De ver. q.21, a.1 obj.1: “Unumquodque enim est ens per essentiam suam. 
Creatura autem non est bona per essentiam, sed per participationem. Ergo 
bonum addit aliquid secundum rem super ens.” 

Cf. De ver. q.21, a.5 obj. 2 and 7; S.Th. I, q.6, a.3 obj.1 and 2. 
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I shall first discuss the two texts about the transcendentality of 
the good to bring out the development which has taken place in 
Thomas's conception (§ 2 and § 3). Next the meaning of ‘transcen- 
dentality’ will be dealt with (§ 4). The theory of transcendental 
properties of being has its origin in Aristotle. However, it is with 
respect to these most common features of reality (maxime commu- 
nia) that the Platonic concept of participation is given a place. The 
question which calls for our attention is how the applicability of 
the participation model with regard to being and the good can be 
understood from the perspective of the Aristotelian basis of the 
doctrine of the transcendentia (§ 5). 


2. The convertibility thesis according to De veritate 21 


Underlying the discussion in De ventate 21 is the question of how 
the good should be situated in the categorical structure of reality.4 
Two conflicting motives are in play here. On the one hand there 
is the conviction that the goodness of things is not their substance 
nor a part of it; the goodness of the creature cannot be grounded in 
the essentia rez. On the other hand the good cannot consist in an 
(accidental) addition to the essence either. For in that case some- 
thing would not be good insofar as it is. 

Boethius has tried to make a case for the thesis that everything 
which is is also good by pointing out that everything desires the 
good. That which desires the good must be good in itself, for 
nothing seeks to become unlike itself. This universal tendency to 
the good would be incomprehensible if that which desires lies 
outside the range of the good. Therefore the good cannot be 
confined to a part of reality so that it would divide being. 

Aquinas refers to Boethius’s transcendentality argument in one 
of the sed contra arguments in De veritate 21, a.2. Being and the 
good are convertible, for every being tends towards the good, and 
because every thing tends towards its like, every being must be 
good.° In the body of the article Thomas then attempts to argue 


4 Cf. the presupposition in De ver. q.21, a.5 obj.4: “cum bonitas sit 
quaedam forma creata creaturis inhaerens, ut ostensum est, aut erit forma 
substantialis, aut accidentalis...” 

5 De ver. q.21, a.2, s.c.1: “Nihil tendit nisi in suum simile. Sed omne ens 
tendit in bonum, ut Boetius dicit in lib. De hebd.. Ergo omne ens est bonum; 


tJ. 
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this identity. The question is whether his argument is entirely 
satisfactory. 

What needs to be demonstrated is that every being is good and 
that everything that is good is also a being. Convertibility implies 
a two-sided relationship. Thomas concentrates on the first part and 
tries to prove the thesis by showing that the character of the good 
(ratio boni) belongs to being (esse) as such. For if being (esse) is 
something good as such, every thing which has being must be 
good too. First Thomas explains what is meant by ‘good’: the 
notion of good expresses that something is able to perfect some- 
thing else by way of an end (perfectivum alterius per modum finis) . 
Everything which is an end and an object of desire in any kind 
of way is therefore good.® But ‘end’ has a twofold meaning; it can 
pertain to the desired end which has not yet been achieved and to 
which something is moving, and it can pertain to that which is 
enjoyed and as it were enjoyable by those who have achieved the 
end.’ Both meanings of ‘end’ apply to being, since that which 
does not yet participate in being desires by nature to do so.® And, 
second, that which does already have being loves its being by 
nature and preserves it with all its power.9 That esse is something 
good is therefore shown by the fact that it is an object of desire and 
that everything that has come into being holds on to it as 
something desirable. 

This train of thought calls for comment. Being (esse), argues 


6 Ibid. corp.: “Dicendum quod cum ratio boni in hoc consistat quod 
aliquid sit perfectivum alterius per modum finis, omne id quod invenitur 
habere rationem finis habet etiam rationem boni.” 

Ibid.: “Duo autem sunt de ratione finis; ut scilicet sit appetitum vel 
desideratum ab his quae finem nondum attingunt, et ut sit dilectum et quasi 
delectabile ab his quae finem participant, cum eiusdem rationis sit tendere 
in finem et in fine quodam modo quiescere.” 

8 JIbid.: “Haec autem duo inveniuntur competere ipsi esse. Quae enim 
nondum esse participant in esse quodam naturali appetitu tendunt; unde et 
materia appetit formam, secundum Philosophum in I Physicorum.” 

By “that which does not yet participate being” Thomas apparently means 
the matter which does not yet have actual being. But it seems to me that the 
matter’s desire for the form must be grounded in its character as being-in- 
potency. 

9 Ibid.: “Omnia autem quae iam esse habent illud esse suum naturaliter 
amant et ipsum tota virtute conservant; unde Boetius dicit in III De consolatione 
(c.11) ‘Dedit divina providentia creatis a se rebus hanc vel maximam 
manendi causam ut, quoad possunt, naturaliter manere desiderent; quare 
nihil est quod ullo modo queas dubitare, cuncta quae sunt appetere naturaliter 
constantiam permanendi, devitare perniciem’.” 
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Thomas, is pre-eminently desirable, for we see that everything by 
nature strives to preserve its being. But isn’t this begging the 
question? Does the desire to preserve its being really explain the 
fact that being is something good? Or is the appetite for being a 
sign and an effect of the desirability of being?!° Being is held to be 
something good insofar as it is understood in relation to some- 
thing that desires being. But this desire already implies that 
something is and is good, otherwise it could not desire being as a 
good.!! The intrinsic goodness of what is desired cannot be 
explained from the desire. Hence Thomas does not succeed in 
making clear why being is desirable in itself, how being implies 
the ratio boni by itself. 

It seems to me that Thomas’s attempt in De venttate 21 to ground 
the good intrinsically in being is not very successful. The reason 
why a thing is good in virtue of its esse is not explained. This may 
have to do with the influence of Boethius’s relational view of the 
good on Thomas’s treatment in De veritate. In various places in the 
text a certain tension can be noticed between the absolute charac- 
ter of ‘being’ and the relative character of ‘good.’ Thomas points 
out that ‘being’ is said absolutely, in the sense that the essence 
considered absolutely is the sufficient reason for calling some- 
thing a being. A thing is a being in relation to itself, but ‘good’ 
adds a relation of final cause to it. Now the final causality within 
the realm of creation depends on the first in the order of final 
causes, and therefore no creature can be said to be good except 
insofar as it is ordered to its Creator as to the ultimate end.!? 


10 $.c.G. Il, c.41: “omne enim quod est, in quantum est ens, necesse est 
esse bonum; esse namque suum unumquodque amat et conservari appetit; 
signum autem est quia contrapugnat unumquodque suae corruptioni; bonum 
autem est quod omnia appetunt.” Cf. also De malo q.1, a.1: “ipsum esse 
maxime habet rationem appetibilis; unde videmus quod unumquodque 
naturaliter appetit conservare suum esse...” 

il Cf. the following argument from S.Th. I-II, q.8, a.1, in which Thomas 
infers from the goodness of being that the “appetite” of what is is neces- 
sarily for the good: “Omnis appetitus non est nisi boni. Cuius ratio est quia 
appetitus nihil aliud est quam inclinatio appetentis in aliquid. Nihil autem 
inclinatur nisi in aliquid simile et conveniens. Cum igitur omnis res, 
inquantum est ens et substantia, sit qaoddam bonum, necesse est ut omnis 
inclinatio sit in bonum. Et inde est quod Philosophus dicit, quod bonum est 
quod omnia appetunt.” 

De ver. q.21, a.1 ad 1: “dicendum quod cum ens dicatur absolute, bonum 
autem superaddat habitudinem causae finalis, ipsa essentia rei absolute con- 
siderata sufficit ad hoc quod per eam aliquid dicatur ens, non autem ad hoc 
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So in contrast to ‘being’ the notion ‘good’ adds a relation of final 
cause and is therefore said of creatures per participationem. The 
consequence is that a created essence can be understood without 
its having the character of good. But, Thomas adds, since no 
created essence exists in fact without being related to God’s good- 
ness, every creature can be regarded as essentially good.!3 No 
created essence exists without a relation to its good creator. But still 
the essence, as the formal reason why something is called 
‘being,’ differs from the added relation in virtue of which some- 
thing is called ‘good.’ 

Aquinas’s account in De veritate strongly depends on the way in 
which Boethius has formulated the problem. Everything that is is 
also good; but it should not follow from this that things are good 
by their essence. In his concern to keep the essentia rei free from 
the good, he fails to ground the good intrinsically in being as such. 


3. The sameness of ‘good’ and ‘being’ according to the Summa (I,5) 


In the Summa, as in De veritate 21, the issue of the transcendentality 
of the good is approached from two different angles. The first 
question dealt with is whether the good differs from being accord- 
ing to their reality (art.1: utrum bonum differat secundum rem ab ente). 
The other, closely related question is whether every being is good 
(art.3: utrum omne ens sit bonum). But whereas this last question is 
concerned with the problem of whether ‘good’ is universally 
predicated of being, the first is about the signification of the two 


quod per eam dicatur aliquid bonum; sicut in aliis generibus causarum 
habitudo secundae causae dependet ex habitudine causae primae, primae vero 
causae habitudo non dependet ex aliquo alio; ita est in causis finalibus, quia 
secundi fines participant habitudinem causae finalis ex ordine ad ultimum 
finem, ipse autem ultimus finis habet hanc habitudinem ex seipso. Et inde 
est quod essentia Dei qui est ultimus finis rerum, sufficit ad hoc quod per eam 
Deus dicatur bonus; sed essentia creaturae posita nondum dicitur res bona 
nisi ex habitudine ad Deum ex qua habet rationem causae finalis.” 

13° Jbid.: “Et pro tanto dicitur quod creatura non est bona per essentiam, 
sed per participationem. Uno modo scilicet in quantum ipsa essentia 
secundum rationem intelligendi consideratur ut aliud quid quam habitudo 
ad Deum, a qua habet rationem causae finalis, et ad quem ordinatur ut ad 
finem. Sed secundum alium modum creatura potest dici per essentiam bona, 
in quantum scilicet essentia creatura non invenitur sine habitudine ad Dei 
bonitatem; et hoc intendit Boetius in libro De hebdomadibus.” 

This seems to differ from what Thomas says in De ver. q.21, a.5 ad 6: 
“hoc modo essentia denominatur bona sicut et ens; unde sicut habet esse 
per participationem, ita et bona est per participationem.” 
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terms. Does ‘good’ signify the same reality as ‘being’ or does it 
refer to something added to being? 

The difference between the two questions is important for 
understanding what is meant by “real identity,” idem secundum 
rem. At first sight ‘good’ and ‘being’ seem to refer to something 
different. The term ‘good’ has a different meaning; to say that 
something is good is obviously not the same as saying that some- 
thing is a being. However, Thomas’s claim is that this diversity is 
merely a diversity of ways in which the same “thing” is con- 
ceived of by the intellect and accordingly signified. The term 
‘good’ does not refer to a form which is added to the being of a 
thing; it signifies the same as what is signified by being, but 
under a different intelligible aspect, namely as desirable (appeti- 
bile). Now in the first article Thomas’s intention is to show that 
each thing is conceivable by the intellect under this aspect of 
desirability in virtue of its being, so that ‘good’ is understood to 
signify the same res as ‘being.’ If this is the case, then, conversely, 
every being can be understood to be good. 

The fundamental role of the ratio-res distinction in Aquinas’s 
argument calls for a brief discussion. The meaning of this distinc- 
tion is determined by the threefold semantic structure indicated 
by Aristotle at the beginning of the Perthermeneias: “Words are 
signs of thoughts, and thoughts are likenesses of things.”!4 As 
Thomas explains: “words refer to the things to be signified via 
(mediante) the conception of the intellect.”!5 Names do not refer 
immediately to things, but their semantic relation is mediated by 
the way things in reality are conceived by the intellect. A name 
signifies a res according to a certain ratio. ‘Ratio’ means the intelli- 
gible aspect under which a thing is conceived by the intellect and 
which determines the way a thing is addressed and identified by 
a name. The ratio signified by a name is its definition, says Tho- 
mas. The term ‘man,’ for instance, expresses by its signification 
the essence of man, what it is to be a man. It signifies the essence 
of man (res) conceived and signified as a rational animal (ratio) .!6 


14 See for example, S.Th. I, q.13, a.1: “..secundum Philosophum, voces 
sunt signa intellectuum, et intellectus sunt rerum similitudines.” The refe- 
rence is to Perthermeneias I, c.2, 16a3. 

15 Jbid.: “voces referentur ad res significandas, mediante conceptione 
intellectus.” 

16 Jbid.: “...hoc nomen homo exprimit sua significatione essentiam homi- 
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Thomas uses the term ‘significare’ in much the same way as 
speakers of English use ‘mean.’ Sometimes a term is said to mean 
or to signify a thing, as the term ‘man’ signifies (the essence of) 
man, at other times the meaning of a term is identified with the 
account or ratio we should give to explain it. A name signifies a 
ratio, which is the conception that the intellect has formed con- 
cerning the res signified by the same name.!’ It is important to 
notice that to signify in this latter sense cannot simply be replaced 
by supponit pro, as McInerny assumes.!8 The common term ‘man’ 
does not signify individual men, like Socrates, Plato, etc., for 
which this name stands in a true proposition (‘Socrates is a man’). 
What a common term signifies according its ratio are not the 
individuals of which it can be predicated. The res signified by the 
term ‘man’ is simply man, that which has a human nature, since 
what is signified by a name is not identifiable and nameable for 
us other than through the name itself which signifies the thing 
according to a determinate ratio. In other words, the res significata 
is precisely that what the name tells us it is. The name ‘man’ tells 
us that the res signified by it is that which has a human nature, 
that in which the ratio of man is present. Therefore the common 
term ‘man’ can be predicated of individual men like Socrates or 
Plato insofar as they are understood to be human beings, but. 
‘man’ does not signify any man in particular, like Socrates. 

This internal relation between the res and the ratio of a name 
makes it clear what the nub of the problem is in our text. What 
needs to be shown is that ‘good’ signifies the same reality as 
‘being.’ The point is not that both terms can be predicated of the 
same thing, but that they szgnzfy the same, each according to its 
own ratio. So the argument must effect a kind of transition from 
the ratio boni to the ratio entis through a middle term which refers 
exactly to the same res of both terms. 

The starting point of Thomas’s argumentation is the notion of 
the good. “The ratio boni consists in being something desirable 
(appetibile).” The term ‘good’ names that towards which the 


nis secundum quod est: significat enim eius definitionem, declarantem eius 
essentiam; ratio enim quam significat nomen, est definitio.” 

17 Cf. S.Th. I, q.13, a.4: “Ratio enim quam significat nomen, est conceptio 
intellectus de re significata per nomen.” 

18 Cf. his “Boethius and St. Thomas Aquinas,” in: Being and Predication, 
pp.99-100. 
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appetite tends. Hence Aristotle described the good in the Ethics as 
“that which all things desire.” The question now is what makes 
something desirable; what is it exactly that all desire when they 
desire the good? 

In the next step in his argument Thomas identifies ‘desirable’ 
with the ‘perfect’ (perfectum). “Now it is clear that a thing is 
desirable only insofar as it is perfect, for all desire their own 
perfection.” The desirability of a thing is thus grounded in perfec- 
tion, since all desire to become perfected by what they desire. The 
‘perfect’ provides the middle term of the argument which indi- 
cates what every desire is really a desire for and which shows 
how the transition from the ratio boni to the ratio entis can be made. 
For what does it mean for a thing to be perfect? This is indicated 
by the third step in Aquinas’s argument, which connects the 
meaning of ‘perfect’ with the notion of act: “But everything is 
perfect insofar as it is actual (27 actu).” Each perfection is formally 
defined by its actuality. The meaning of this can be clarified by 
an example from Thomas himself. What would be the good for a 
man to have the perfection of wisdom if he were not actually wise 
by it?!9 The point is that every desire for a perfection is a desire to 
become perfected in actu. Every desire endeavours to become 
actually united with the desired object; what is desired is to be the 
desired object in act. So it is in virtue of its actuality that a thing can 
be understood as an object of desire, as something good. 

Thomas concludes his argument by identifying ‘act’ as the 
proper ratio of being. “Now it is clear that a thing is good insofar as 
it is a being (ens); for to be (esse) is the actuality (actualitas) of 
everything.” With this step the analysis has arrived at the meta- 
physical foundation of the real identity of good with being. For 
‘being’ refers to the act of being; to be in act is to be perfect, and to 
be perfect is to be good, as each thing desires to become perfected. 
The argument shows that that by which a thing is understood as a 
being—its actuality—is the same as what makes it a desirable 
object. 

We must now consider the difference between Aquinas’s 
conception of the good in the Summa and that in De veritate. In the 


19 $.c.G. I, c.28: “Omnis enim nobilitas cuiuscumque rei est sibi secun- 
dum suum esse; nulla enim nobilitas esset homini ex sua sapientia, nisi per 
eam sapiens esset, et sic de aliis.” 
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Summa one sees Thomas reducing the good to being-in-act. To be 
in act intrinsically makes something good or desirable. For each 
desire is for a certain esse, to be wise or to be virtuous. Therefore 
nothing is good except being (ens).*° Being is something desirable 
per se. This way of reducing the good to the act character of being 
is lacking in the De veritate. In this text ‘good’ is regarded as a 
relative term. Every being is good in the sense that it is capable of 
perfecting something else by way of an end. Insofar as a thing is 
related to something else as an end, it is understood to be good for 
the other. The good therefore adds a respectus perfectivi to being, the 
relation of final cause. But that each thing has this “respect” of 
perfecting something else in virtue of its own being is not so much 
demonstrated as assumed. The emphasis in the De veritate text lies 
on the question in what sense ‘good’ can be said to add something 
to ‘being.’ It cannot be a real addition since this would entail a 
contraction of being. Hence it has to be merely an addition in 
thought, a difference which does not affect their real identity. It 
seems to me that, because the text is entirely focused on the 
question of the addition, the nature of their real identity remains 
more or less extrinsic as something that is assumed but not 
accounted for.?! 

In the Summa Thomas speaks of “ens perfectum” instead of 
“perfectivum alterius.” The good is not conceived of here in terms of 
a relation to something else. Something is good insofar as it is 
perfect in itself. One could say: insofar as a thing is perfect in 
itself, it tends to communicate its perfection to something else, to 
make something else good. So the relation of “perfectivum alterius” 
is a consequence of a thing’s own goodness, which consists in its 
completed actuality. 


4. Transcendental properties and metaphysical separateness 


Together with ‘being’ and ‘one,’ the term ‘good’ belongs to the so- 
called transcendentia, the most universal terms which transcend 


20 S.Th. I, q.5, a.2 ad 4: “vita et scientia, et alia huiusmodi, sic appetuntur 
ut sunt in actu: unde in omnibus appetitur quoddam esse. Et sic nihil est 
appetibile nisi ens: et per consequens nihil est bonum nisi ens.” 

1 Cf. J. de Finance, “La motion du bien,” in: Gregorianum 39 (1958), p.3: 
“Dans le De veritate, le point de vue reste encore extrinséque. La définition 
proposée est comme 4a mi-chemin entre celle de tout 4 l’heure (‘ratio boni’) 
et une définition plus profonde, tirée purement de la structure de |’étre bon.” 
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the special categories of being. One and the good are convertible 
with being as such and belong to every being in whatever catego- 
ry. This convertibility raises some problems for the application of 
participation to the good. A number of objections in both De veritate 
21 and the Summa text about the good discuss Aristotle’s position on 
participation with regard to ‘being’ and ‘one’ and conclude from it 
that participation is not possible for the good. ‘One,’ it is said, is 
convertible with being and so is ‘good’; therefore that which 
applies to ‘one’ must also hold true for ‘good’. In Aristotle’s view, 
however, every being is one by its essence (per essentiam). But in 
that case every being would have to be good by its essence, and 
not by participation.2* The fact that ‘good’ is on a par with ‘one’ 
seems to rule out participation. In another objection the connec- 
tion of the good with being gives rise to the same problem. If the 
being of a thing is something good and the reason why it is said 
to be good, every thing must be good by its essence, since it is also 
a being by its essence.23 There appears to be a certain tension 
between ‘being’ and ‘one’ on the one hand and ‘good’ on the 
other, a tension which recalls Boethius’s antinomy: how can 
something be good in virtue of its esse without being good by its 
essence? 

In the fourth book of the Metaphysics Aristotle introduces a 
science of which the subject is being insofar as it is being. This 
science deals with being in its universality and studies the first 
principles and causes of all things insofar as they are. One of the 
themes dealt with by this science is the concept of unity, since, as 
Aristotle says, “being and one are the same and a single nature 
(phusis), in the sense that they imply each other in the same way 
as cause and principle, although they are not qualified by the 
same notion (logos).”24 In the Middle Ages this passage was the 
classic authority for the convertibility of unity and being. The 
technical formula of the convertibility thesis largely depends on 


22 S.Th. I, q.6, a.3 obj.1: “Sicut enim unum convertitur cum ente, ita et 
bonum (..). Sed omne ens est unum per suam essentiam, ut patet per Philoso- 
phum in IV Metaphys. Ergo omne ens est bonum per suam essentiam.” Cf. 
De ver. q.21, a.5 obj.7. 

23 Ibid. obj.2: “si bonum est quod omnia appetunt, cum ipsum esse sit 
desideratum ab omnibus, ipsum esse cuiuslibet rei est eius bonum. Sed quae- 
libet res est ens per suam essentiam. Ergo quaelibet res est bona per suam 
essentiam.” Cf. De ver. q.21, a.5 obj.2. 

24 Metaph. IV, c.2, 1003 b 22. 
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the distinction which Aristotle makes between “same in nature” 
and “diverse in notion.” The transcendentals are interchangeable 
or convertible with each other in the sense that they refer to the 
same reality (dem secundum rem); nevertheless they differ accord- 
ing their intelligible content (secundum rationem). The transcen- 
dentals add something to ‘being’ in the sense that they express 
something that is not expressed by ‘being.’ 

The reception of Aristotelian metaphysics was an important 
factor in the development of the scholastic doctrine of the transcen- 
dentia.> Two aspects of this influence need to be mentioned here. 
First, the transcendentia belong to the proper object domain of 
metaphysics; they are universal properties of being. Second, for 
Aristotle the metaphysical notions of being and one are communia, 
they are common to all things or, to use a formulation of 
Thomas’s, they “encircle” all the categories (circumeunt) .2° The 
transcendentia do not refer to a separate and subsisting reality; they 
are common to all things.?” 

The question now is how Thomas can accommodate the good 
—and so also the participation perspective—within the Aristote- 
lian scheme of the transcendentia. Doesn't the Aristotelian approach 
to the communia rule out the possibility of participation? First we 
need to find out in what sense ‘being’ and ‘one’ are said per 
essentiam in Aquinas’s view. 

One of Aristotle’s arguments for the convertibility of ‘one’ and 
‘being’ is that the substance of every thing is one in a non- 
accidental way; and in the same essential way ‘being’ is said of 
it.28 In his commentary Thomas explains this argument at length. 
The notions of ‘being’ and ‘one’ are said of the substance of every 
thing per se and not per accidens. For if they were predicated of the 
substance in virtue of something added to it (per aliquod ens ei 


25 See J.A. Aertsen, “Die Transzendentalienlehre bei Thomas von Aquin 
in ihren historischen Hintergrinden und philosophischen Motiven,” in: 
Miscellanea Mediaevalia bd.19 (hrsg. v. A. Zimmermann), Berlin-New York 
1988, pp.82-102 and “Die Lehre der Transzendentalien und die Metaphysik. 
Der Kommentar von Thomas von Aquin zum IV. Buch der Metaphysica,” in: 
Freiburger Zeitschnift fur Phil. und Theol., 35 (1988), pp.293-316. 

26 De virtutibus in communi q.un., a.2 ad 8: “Istud fallit in transcendentibus, 
quae circumeunt omne ens.” Cf. In X Metaph., lect.3, 1981: “Sed unum quod 
convertitur cum ente circuit omnia entia.” 

27 Cf. Aertsen, “Die Transzendentalienlehre,” p.86. 

28 Metaph. IV, c.2, 1003 b 26 ff. 
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additum), this added something would also have being and unity. 
If ‘being’ and ‘one’ are predicated of the added something in 
virtue of yet another addition, this has to go on ad infinitum. But if 
they are predicated of the first addition per se and not per aliquid 
aliud, the point of the first addition is unclear. One should stop at 
the beginning (necesse est stare in primo) and say that every 
substance is one and being by ztse/f, and not by an (accidental) 
addition.”9 So it is a matter of choosing between ‘per se’ and ‘per 
aliquod additum.’ The latter is out of the question on account of the 
universality of being and one. In the objections mentioned above 
Thomas presents this choice as an alternative between ‘per 
essentiam’ and ‘per participationem.’ 

The opinion that the notions of ‘being’ and ‘one’ add something 
to that of which they are predicated is attributed by Thomas to 
Avicenna. With regard to ‘being,’ says Thomas, Avicenna 
arrived at this view because in each thing that has received its 
being (esse) from something else, the esse differs from the sub- 
stance or essence. And since ‘being’ (ens) signifies the esse of a 
thing, it seems to signify something that is added to the essence.?° 
Thomas does not agree with this view. Although the esse of a 
thing is something different from the essence, it should not be 
understood to be like an accident; on the contrary, the esse should 
be seen as something that is “constituted by the principles of the 
essence” (quasi constituitur per princifia essentiae) 31 


29 In IV Metaph., lect.2, n.555: “Quod autem ens et unum praedicentur de 
substantia cuiuslibet rei per se et non secundum accidens, sic potest probari. 
Si enim praedicarentur de substantia cuiuslibet rei per aliquod ens ei 
additum, de illo iterum necesse est praedicari ens, quia unumquodque est 
unum et ens. Aut ergo iterum de hoc praedicatur per se, aut per aliquid aliud 
additum. Si per aliquid aliud, iterum esset quaestio de illo addito, et sic erit 
procedere usque ad infinitum. Hoc autem est impossibile: ergo necesse est 
stare in primo, scilicet quod substantia rei sit una et ens per seipsam, et non 
per aliquid additum.” 

30 Jbid., n.556: “Sciendum est autem quod circa hoc Avicenna aliud sensit. 
Dixit enim quod unum et ens non significant substantiam rei, sed 
significant aliquid additum. Et de ente quidem hoc dicebat, quia in qualibet 
re quae habet esse ab alio, aliud est esse rei, et substantia sive essentia eius: 
hoc autem nomen ens significat ipsum esse. Significat igitur (ut videtur) 
aliquid additum essentiae.” 

1 Ibid., n.558: “Sed in primo quidem non videtur dixisse recte. Esse 
enim rei quamvis sit aliud ab eius essentia, non tamen est intelligendum 
quod sit aliquod superadditum ad modum accidentis, sed quasi constituitur 
per principia essentiae. Et ideo hoc nomen Ens quod imponitur ab ipso esse, 
significat idem cum nomine quod imponitur ab ipsa essentia.” 
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Thomas’s agreement with Avicenna on the distinction of the 
essence and its act of being makes it necessary to distinguish 
between ‘per se’ and ‘per essentiam.’ The substance of a thing has 
being per se, in itself, but not per essentiam, in identity with itself. 
This qualification also has consequences for the ontological 
position of goodness. Thomas’s answer to the objection from the 
Summa (6, 3 obj.2) is that every thing is good insofar as it has 
being, but because the essence of a created thing does not coincide 
with its being, it does not follow that the creature is good by its 
essence.3? The text in the Metaphysics still leaves open the possibi- 
lity that ‘being’ (ens) is said by participation. 

The parallel between ‘one’ and the ‘good’ is more complicated. 
In Aquinas’s view, things are one per essentiam, in virtue of their 
essence. The reason for this is that one does not so much imply a 
perfection, but only the negation of division. Undividedness 
follows directly from the essence of a thing, and is not attributed 
to it by participation. The essence is one by itself, not by virtue of 
its actuality. Hence ‘one’ is not said by participation, as ‘being’ and 
‘good’ are.33 

It is surprising to see that the initial opposition between ‘being’ 
and ‘one’ versus ‘good’ has shifted. Being is now on a par with the 
good as both are predicated of things by participation. From the 
reason why the negative attribute of unity is not predicated by 
participation we can infer that being is on the same level as the 
good because of the fact that they both signify a perfection. True 
enough, the essence is the formal reason in virtue of which 
something is said to be, but by itself it cannot account for the 
perfection of its being as such. The scheme of participation implies 
a transcendent principle which has some perfection in full 


32 §.Th. I, q.6, a.3 ad 2: “dicendum quod, licet unumquodque sit bonum 
inquantum habet esse, tamen essentia rei creatae non est ipsum esse: et ideo 
non sequitur quod res creata sit bona per suam essenatiam.” 

S.Th. I, q.6, a.3 ad 1: “dicendum quod unum non importat rationem 
perfectionis, sed indivisionis tantum, quae unicuique rei competit secundum 
suam essentiam. Simplicium autem essentiae sunt indivisae et actu et 
potentia: compositorum vero essentiae sunt indivisae secundum actum 
tantum. Et ideo oportet quod quaelibet res sit una per suam essentiam: non 
autem bona.” 

Cf. De ver. q.21, a.5 ad 8: “unum differenter se habet ad hoc quod respiciat 
essentiam vel esse; unde essentia rei est una per seipsam, non propter esse 
suum: et ita non est una per aliquam participationem, sicut accidit de ente et 
bono.” 
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identity with itself (per essentiam) and in relation to which the 
presence of that perfection in other things can be accounted for. 
Once again we need to ask: does the Aristotelian approach to the 
transcendentia as communia permit of such a transcendent and 
essential predication? Or to put it differently: on what basis can 
Thomas accommodate the Platonic model of predication ‘per 
participationem— per essentiam within the Aristotelian view of 
metaphysics as a science of being as being? 

An important passage with respect to the transcendental term 
‘good’ is found in Ethics 1,6, where Aristotle criticizes Plato’s Form 
of the Good.*4 Is it possible to accept a separate and subsistent idea 
of the good, by participation in which all things are good? 
Aristotle does not think so. Plato’s account of the form of the good 
suggests that ‘good’ is said in one way of all things that are good. 
But, says Aristotle, good is spoken of in as many ways as being is 
spoken of. The good is found in all categories, and the diversity of 
the categorical modes of being rules out a univocal predication of 
‘good.’55 There is no single idea of the good, the Good itself; “for if 
there were, it would be spoken of in only one of the categories, not 
in all of them” (1096a27-9). 

Thomas notes in his commentary that Aristotle does not criti- 
cize Plato on the existence of a “separate good” (bonum separatum) 
on which all good things depend, but only criticizes the view that 
this separate good is the common definition and the idea of all 
good things.36 Thomas agrees with this criticism. Everything 


34 Nic. Eth. I, c.6. 

35 Nic. Eth. I, c.6, 1096 a 23; cf. Aquinas’s commentary: “...Plato ponebat 
ideam esse rationem et essentiam omnium eorum quae ideam participant, 
ex quo sequitur quod eorum quorum non est una ratio communis non possit 
esse una idea. Sed diversorum praedicamentorum non est una ratio 
communis; nihil enim univoce de his praedicatur. Bonum autem, sicut et 
ens cum quo convertitur, invenitur in quolibet praedicamento; sicut in quod 
quid est, id est in substantia, bonum dicitur Deus, in quo non cadit malitia, 
et intellectus, qui semper est rectus; in qualitate autem virtus, quae bonum 
facit habentem; in quantitate autem commensuratum, quod est bonum in 
quolibet quod subditur mensurae; (..). Manifestum est ergo quod non est 
aliquod unum bonum commune, quod scilicet sit idea vel ratio communis 
omnium bonorum.” (Jn I Ethic., lect.6). 

36 In.J Ethic., lect.6: “...considerandum est quod Aristoteles non intendit 
improbare opinionem Platonis quantum ad hoc quod ponebat unum bonum 
separatum a quo dependerent omnia bonia (..); improbat autem opinionem 
Platonis quantum ad hoc quod ponebat illud bonum separatum esse quandam 
ideam communem omnium bonorum.” 
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which is convertible with being is analogously common to the 
diverse categories of being; analogous terms do not admit of a 
common idea which applies to all particular things in the same 
way.37 

How then is it possible for Thomas to speak of a “bonum separa- 
tum”? It is striking that, in the places where Thomas discusses 
Plato’s doctrine of ideas and indicates in what regard he considers 
the Platonic view acceptable, he consistently distinguishes be- 
tween the maxime communia and the less universal species of 
things. This distinction is Aristotelian in origin. The species of 
natural things are categorical and include matter in their 
definition, by reason of which they do not admit of a separate 
existence. An important text which is illuminating for the 
distinction between the categorical and the transcendental is the 
preface to the Commentary on De divinis nominibus. In this preface 
Thomas clarifies the Platonic background of Dionysius’s way of 
thinking. 

It is characteristic of the Platonic way of thinking, Thomas 
explains, to reduce the composite and the material to simple and 
abstract principles. By means of this abstraction they posit the 
ultimate species of natural things as subsisting ideas. Besides the 
ultimate species of nature, they also reduce the most common 
features of reality such as ‘good,’ ‘one,’ and ‘being,’ to separate 
principles. The Platonists assume a first principle which is the 
essence of the good, the one, and being, from which all things 
derive their goodness, unity, and being. Now as regards the 
separate species of things, Thomas concludes, the Platonic way of 
reasoning does not agree with faith nor with the truth; but what 
they say about the first principle is most true (verissima) and 
consonant with the Christian faith.3® 


37 Cf. De malo q.1, a.2 ad 4: “Bonum autem non praedicatur univoce de 
omnibus bonis, sicut nec ens de omnibus entis, cum utrumque circumeat 
omnia genera. Et hoc ratione Aristoteles in I Ethic. ostendit quod non est 
una communis idea boni.” In De ver. q.21, a.4 Thomas also points out that it 
is impossible to assume a univocal idea with regard to the transcendental 
terms. 

38 In de div. nom., prooemium: “Platonici enim omnia composita vel 
materialia volentes reducere in principia simplicia et abstracta, posuerunt 
species rerum separatas (..). Nec solum huiusmodi abstractione Platonici 
considerabant circa ultimas species rerum naturalium, sed etiam circa maxi- 
me communia, quae sunt bonum, unum et ens. Ponebant enim unum pri- 
mum quod est ipsa essentia bonitatis et unitatis et esse, quod dicimus Deum, 
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The maxime communia admit of a “divine predication.” The first 
principle is the Good itself and Being itself, by participation in 
which all things are and are good. It is quite remarkable that for 
Thomas the Platonic method of abstraction seems to be acceptable 
with respect to the maxime communia. The transcendentals are open 
to a transcendent application, they refer to a transcendent and 
separate principle from which all things receive their goodness 
and being. The question now is what makes it possible to reduce 
these communica to a separate and subsisting principle, whereas this 
is expressly denied for the categorical species of nature. 

The species of natural things imply by their very definition 
existence in matter. Human nature can be thought of abstractly, 
without the individualizing matter (this flesh and these bones), 
but since the definition of man includes material existence, 
human nature cannot be thought to exist without being embodied 
in individual men of blood and flesh. Therefore it belongs to 
physics to consider this kind of objects, the intelligibility of 
which entails matter. 

Now the transcendentia (and other non-material concepts such as 
substance, quality, act and potency) belong to the proper domain 
of metaphysics. They are not restricted to the material domain of 
physics. The transcendentia go beyond the sphere of nature, not 
necessarily in a real sense, but in the sense that they transcend 
the conceptual perspective proper to the physical consideration of 
reality. In this sense a transcendental feature is also called “some- 
thing metaphysical,” that is, something that “does not depend on 
matter for its being.”39 Metaphysical objects are separate from 
matter in the sense that their intelligibility does not imply matter 
nor exclude it. Even if being is found in matter, it does not 
intrinsically depend on it, since what makes a thing to a being is 
its internal relationship between the essence and the act of being. 
And even if the essence includes matter, matter is not a constitu- 


et quod omnia alia dicuntur bona vel una vel entia per derivationem ab illo 
primo. Unde illud primum nominabant ipsum bonum vel per se bonum vel 
principale bonum vel superbonum vel etiam bonitatem omnium bonorum 
seu etiam bonitatem aut essentiam et substantiam, (..). Haec igitur Platoni- 
corum ratio fidei non consonat nec veritati, quantum ad hoc quod continet de 
speciebus naturalibus separatis, sed quantum ad id quod dicebant de primo 
rerum principio, verissima est eorum opinio et fidei christianae consona.” 

39 §.Th. I, q.11, a.3 ad 2: “Unum vero quod convertitur cum ente, est quod- 
dam metaphysicum, quod secundum esse non dependet a materia.” 
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tive element in the composition according to which something is 
understood as a being.*° 

It is against the background of this metaphysical “separateness” 
that the possibility of participation with respect to the communia 
must be understood. Since participation implies a transcendent 
and separate principle, this separateness must correspond to an 
immanent separateness of the participated properties in things. In 
this connection Thomas’s remark about the special status of the 
idea of the good is enlightening. The idea of the good, he says, 
differs from a particular idea like that of man in that the latter 
only extends to men, whereas the idea of the good extends to all 
things, including itself. For even the idea of the good is some- 
thing good, and therefore, Thomas concludes, one must say that 
the “good by itself” (ipsum per se bonum) is identical with the 
universal principle of all things, i.e. God.*! 

This conclusion may seem surprising and rather rash. Why 
does the self-denomination of the good, implied by its universa- 
lity, allow us to accept the existence of a “good by itself”? How 
does this Platonistic strain fit into the basically Aristotelian 
framework of Aquinas? What he in fact says is that, unlike the 


40 Cf. In de trin. q.5, a.4. Aquinas here distinguishes two types of objects of 
theoretical science that do not depend on matter for their being. First, those 
objects that are positively separate from matter (God and the angels) and, 
second, those that are found in matter in certain cases but not in others 
(substance, quality, being, potency, act, and things of this kind). Metaphysics 
deals with the second type of separata as its subject and with the first type as 
the principles of its subject. The fact that the objects of the second type also 
extend to immaterial things presupposes that their intelligibility does not 
depend on matter even if they are found in matter. However, this is not to 
say that this presupposition requires the demonstration of the existence of an 
immaterial being in order to be justified. An immaterial being cannot be 
conceived and affirmed otherwise than from the conceptual perspective of 
metaphysics which is determined by the intrinsic intelligibility of being as 
such. 

See for a discussion of the metaphysical “separateness” and the corre- 
sponding act of separation, John Wippel, “Metaphysics and Separatio,” in: 
Metaphysical Themes in Thomas Aquinas, pp.69-106. 

De ver. q.21, a.4: “Sed hoc differebat inter ideam boni et ideam 
hominis, quod idea hominis non se extendebat ad omnia, idea autem boni 
se extendit ad omnia etiam ad ideas. Nam etiam ipsa idea boni est [aliquod] 
bonum, et ideo oportebat dicere quod ipsum per se bonum esset universale 
omnium rerum principium, quod Deus est.” 

The Leonine edition has ‘quoddam particulare’ instead of ‘aliquod.’ It 
seems very unlikely to me that Thomas would call the idea of the good a 
particular good. 
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particular and categorical objects of physical knowledge, the good 
is something metaphysical, i.e. not dependent on matter for its 
being. Therefore the essence of goodness is not something that 
exists only abstractly in thought, but can be understood to exist 
separately from matter, and thus is intelligible in a purely intrin- 
sic way, without any recourse to sense perception. The essence of 
the good, in order to be intelligible, need not be “abstracted” from 
material reality, because it has an intrinsic intelligibility, free 
from matter. So the extension of ‘good’ is not limited to material 
reality; even the abstractly signified essence of goodness is good. 
Unlike the special modes of being (the categories) which divide 
being as nature, the transcendental modes of being are susceptible 
to a “praedicatio concreti de abstracto.” This “self-denomination” 
of the transcendentals can lead us to a better understanding of 
why the maxime communia admit of participation. 


5. The praedicatio concreti de abstracto 


Thomas discusses the “praedicatio concreti de abstracto” in connec- 
tion with an objection about the foundation of created goodness.*? 
The objection concerns a fundamental difficulty which takes us 
back to Boethius’s problem. The goodness. by which things are 
good, the objection says, is good itself too (since ‘good’ applies to 
everything); if this form of goodness is inherent in all good 
things, it must be good either by itself or by something else. If it is 
good by another goodness than itself, one becomes involved in an 
infinite regress: every form of goodness would be good by an- 
other form of goodness, etc. But if the form of goodness is good by 
itself, it must be identical with the first goodness and so it cannot 
be something created. The conclusion must be that things are 
good by a non-created or divine goodness. The attempt to found 
the created good in an immanent form of goodness fails. 

The objection sets out to show that the founding in an imma- 
nent form of goodness can be omitted in view of the fact that 
every created form of goodness needs in turn to be founded. This 
train of thought is similar to the argument in the Metaphysics 


42 De ver. q.21, a.4 ad 4. This is the only place where the phrase 
‘praedicatio concreti de abstracto’ occurs. Elsewhere, in De pot. q.9, a.7 ad in opp. 
obi., Aquinas uses the term ‘self-denomination’ (denominant seipsa). Cf. also 
S.Th. I-ll, q.55, a.4 ad 1. 
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commentary that the substance of every thing must be a being 
and one per se and not per aliquod additum, since the added 
something is also a being and one. To avoid becoming involved 
in an infinite regress one should stop at the beginning, that is at 
the “perseity” of the substance. The same problem applies to the 
good, as other objections show.* Is it not better either to stop at the 
very beginning and say that everything is good by its essence or, 
if one prefers, to give up any kind of formal foundation in an 
immanent goodness and to locate the formal ground directly in 
the first transcendent Good? 

Thomas discusses at length the question of what it means to say 
that the goodness of something is good itself. What makes a 
“praedicatio concreti de abstracto” possible in this case and how 
should its structure be understood? We need to distinguish, he 
begins, between special (categorical) and general (transcenden- 
tal) forms. Special forms do not allow the concrete to be predicated 
of the abstract. Whiteness cannot be said to be white. But this is 
possible in the case of general forms: an essence considered 
abstractly is also a being, and goodness good, and unity one, etc. 
The reason for this is that terms signifying special categorical 
forms are said only in one single way (univocally). Terms such 
as ‘white’ or ‘man’ signify only that which has the form of 
whiteness or the form of humanity. By contrast, the terms of the 
general transcendental forms are said in different ways (analo- 
gously). ‘Being’ signifies either the subsistent thing which has 
being in itself, or the form by which a thing has being, or the 
quality by which a thing has such being, etc. 

The transcendental terms therefore do not exclusively apply to 
that which exists concretely (zd quod), but also to the abstractly 
taken form or principle by which the concrete thing is what it is 
(id quo). Now the argument of the objection falsely assumes that 
these analogously said terms have one single univocal meaning. 
It treats an ‘id quo’ as if it were an ‘id quod’ and therefore repeats 
the same question with respect to the formal principle of goodness 
in virtue of which a good thing is good. However, as Thomas 
replies to the objection, the formal goodness of a good thing is not 
good itself in the same sense as the thing is said to be good (id 
quod). The form of goodness is said to be good in the sense that it 


43 See e.g. S.Th. I, q.6, 2.3 Obj.3 and De ver. q.21, a.5 obj.8. 
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is the principle by which (id quo) the good thing is good. Thus the 
real issue is not whether the formal goodness is good by itself or 
by something else, but whether that which is good by this 
goodness differs from this form of goodness—as in creatures—or 
is identical with it—as in God. 

How then does this “praedicatio concreti de abstracto” clarify the 
possibility of participation on the level of the transcendental 
forms? The maxime communia differ from the special forms in that 
they denominate themselves. I take this self-denomination of the 
general (transcendental) forms as a mark of their intrinsic intelli- 
gibility, i.e. the independence from matter. A special form like 
whiteness implies matter for its being, that is to say, the form of 
whiteness only has being in something else, the particular thing 
which is white. The form of whiteness, so to speak, has its being- 
white outside itself, as externalized in matter. Hence the concrete 
cannot be predicated of the abstract. ‘Abstract’ here means dis- 
solved by thought from the sensible matter in which the form has 
concrete being. 

In case of the maxime communia abstractness has the sense of 
metaphysical separateness. This means that, for instance, the 
general form of goodness does not necessarily differ from the 
particular thing which is good. The concretization of the general 
form of goodness in this particular good thing does not happen by 
way of material externalization, but the general form remains 
related to itself in any of its concrete instances. And that is why it 
makes good sense to apply here the scheme of participation. 
When a particular good thing is not identical with its form of 
goodness (which is universal as such), then it can be said to have 
only a part of goodness, to have goodness in a partial or particular 
way. Since the form of goodness does not necessarily imply that 
the particular good thing is different from itself, this being good 
in a particular way can be understood as a limited or participated 
way in which the full and ideal sense of goodness is present in 
this good thing. In that case the inherent form of goodness is not 
good in identity with itself, as a self-subsistent form, but is good 
only to the extent that as a principle (id quo) it is related to some- 
thing else which is good. In the case of the created good the 
immanent form of goodness is good only as related to and distin- 
guished from the particular good thing. This distinction and non- 
identity implies that the good thing presents the full perfection of 
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goodness as such only in diminished fashion, and that it 
therefore cannot account for its goodness by itself. Therefore it 
presupposes something prior to it from which it has received the 
character of good, and this must be a goodness which is good in 
strict identity with itself, which is an id quo and an id quod in one. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE APPLICATION OF PARTICIPATION TO BEING 


1. The “esse participatum” from De veritate 21, art.5 


From the objections discussed in the last chapter (4.1) one can 
conclude that for Thomas it is not immediately evident that 
‘being’ should be predicated by participation. “Everything is a 
being per essentiam,” one objection says, and although the answer 
does not repeat this in the same words, neither does it contradict 
it.! ‘Being’ is said of things absolutely; the essence considered in 
itself is the sufficient ground for calling something a being. The 
terms ‘ens’ and ‘essentza’ are so closely related to one another that 
they sometimes seem interchangeable. Thus at the beginning of 
De ente et essentia Thomas clarifies the meaning of being. Accord- 
ing to its primary sense ‘being’ signifies the real essence that is 
divided by the categories.? The notion of essence is derived from 
being in this sense, for in this way ‘being’ signifies the essence of 
a thing.’ In spite of the influential “existentialist” interpretation of 
Thomas, in De ente ‘being’ signifies that which has an essence. 
Further on in De ente Thomas argues that in all created things the 
essence differs from their being (esse). But it is striking that, 
throughout the entire treatise, no word is spoken about participa- 
tion with respect to the essence-esse distinction. As I said before, 
from the beginning of his career Thomas employs the Dionysian 
vocabulary of participation, especially in the Scnptum, but apparent- 
ly without having integrated it into his own thought. In De ente the 
composite structure of finite reality is conceived and accounted for 
without the idea of participation. 


1 De ver. q-21, a.1, obj.1. 

2 De ente, c.1: “ens per se dupliciter dicitur: uno modo quod dividitur per 
decem genera, alio modo quod significat propositionum veritatem. Horum 
autem differentia est quia secundo modo potest dici ens omne illud de quo 
affirmativa propositio formari potest, etiam si illud in re nichil ponat; per 
quem modum privationes et negationes entia dicuntur: (...) Sed primo modo 
non potest dici ens nisi quod aliquid in re ponit.” 

Ibid.: “...sed sumitur essentia ab ente primo modo dicto. Unde 
Commentator in eodem loco dicit quod ens primo modo dictum est quod 
significat essentiam rei.” 
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In De veritate 21 an important step is taken when Thomas, in 
order to uphold participation for the essential goodness of things, 
applies participation to their being (esse). Every creature is good by 
participation, just as it is a being by participation. That a creature 
has being by participation implies the distinction between essence 
and esse.4 It is important to observe that the reverse does not 
necessarily hold: the distinction of essence and esse does not 
necessarily imply that their relation is conceived of in terms of 
participation. 

It seems very likely that Thomas’s motive for using the expres- 
sion “esse participatum’ in De veritate 21,5 lies in the parallel with the 
good. For the sake of the convertibility of being with the good, the 
esse of a thing, in which the essential goodness has its formal 
ground, must be located outside the essence and must belong to it 
by participation. It can therefore be asked whether the application 
of participation with respect to the distinction of essence and esse is 
justified on intrinsic grounds in this text. In other words, is this 
distinction already understood here as a relation of the particular 
and the universal, which is, after all, implied by the logic of 
participation? In this chapter I will argue that this is not the case. 
In my opinion, the De veritate text still betrays the influence of 
Avicenna’s essentialism, according to which the essence in its 
logical self-containment is prior to and presupposed by its mode of 
real existence. 

If the Boethian discussion of the good drew Thomas’s attention 
to the participational structure of created being, the development 
towards a more intrinsic grounding of the essential goodness in 
the esse of things (see the previous chapter) may have influenced 
the increasing emphasis on esse as universal perfection. In the 
Summa text we have discussed (1,5), being is expressly conceived 
of in terms of act and perfection. And it may be clear that it is 
against the background of esse as universal perfection (perfectio 
omnium perfectionum) that the idea of participation acquires its true 
metaphysical significance in Aquinas. 

De Raeymaker, among others, showed that a certain develop- 


4 Cf. Quodlibet II, q.2, a.1: “Quandocumque autem aliquid praedicatur de 
altero per participationem, oportet ibi aliquid esse praeter id quod partici- 
patur; et ideo in qualibet creatura est aliud ipsa creatura quae habet esse, et 
ipsum esse eius.” 
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ment took place in Thomas’s conception of being. His claim was 
that initially, in his early writings, Thomas was still largely 
indebted to Avicenna’s view of esse as “accidental” to the essence. 
Gradually he moved away from Avicenna’s essentialism towards 
a true metaphysics of being, in which primacy is assigned to esse 
as act of the essence. An important step in this direction, accord- 
ing to De Raeymaker, was the application of the notions of act and 
potency to the relation of esse and essence. This approach is found 
in Aquinas from the very outset, but gradually gains in signifi- 
cance and eventually leads to a reversal in the relationship of 
essence and esse. For once the essence is viewed as potency in 
relation to its esse, the essence can no longer be regarded, with 
Avicenna, as something absolute contained within its logical 
limits, which as such is indifferent to its mode of particular exis- 
tence in reality. As potency the essence is unthinkable outside its 
relation to the act of being; although it can be considered accord- 
ing to its ratio speciei without any reference to actual existence, the 
essence as such is not neutral with respect to the act of being; it is 
the specific determination of being. 

There are certain indications that Avicenna’s thought in- 
fluenced Thomas in his understanding of the essence-esse dis- 
tinction in De veritate 21,5. I shall first analyze Thomas’s line of 
reasoning in this text against the background of Avicenna’s 
argument for the distinction of essence and esse as followed by 
Thomas in De ente et essentia, so as to determine whether it makes 
philosophical sense to speak of the essence as participating in esse 
(§ 2). Next, I examine in what sense Thomas dissociates himself 
from Avicenna’s view of esse as an accident and how he 
introduces the notion of act (§ 3). Finally (§ 4), I shall return to the 
Commentary on the De hebdomadibus, where Thomas conceives 
the inner logical structure of ens in terms of participation. This is a 
mode of participation which we have not yet discussed, but which 
in my view is of great importance to the concept of participation 
elaborated in Aquinas’s theory of creation (cf. part II). 


5 See for instance: “L’étre selon Avicenna et selon S. Thomas d’Aquin,” 
in: Avicenna Commemoration Volume, Calcutta 1954, pp.119-131, and “La profonde 
originaliteé de la métaphysique de Saint Thomas d’Aquin,” in: Die Meta- 
physik im Mittelalter (hrsg. P. Wilpert), Berlin 1963, pp.14-29. For an account 
of De Raeymaker’s interpretation, see A. Keller, Sein oder Existenz?, pp.212- 
220. 
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2. Avicenna on the essence-esse distinction 


As we found earlier (ch. 2.3), Thomas refers in De veritate 21, 5, for 
the thesis that creatures are good by participation, to a text in the 
Liber de causis which says that “only God is pure goodness.”6 In 
Aquinas’s view, the desigriation ‘pure goodness’ indicates that 
God’s essence is his esse; God is his being, in him there is pure 
being (esse purum). In creatures, by contrast, the esse differs from 
the essence and is received in it; every creature therefore has 
participated or received esse. 

The reference to the Liber de causis also evokes the context in 
which the idea that God is pure goodness has acquired a specific 
meaning for Thomas. To get an idea of this context, we must 
consult De ente et essentia, in which a reference to the same text 
occurs. In the fourth chapter Thomas argues that the nature (the 
“quiddity”) of every creature differs from its esse. Everything 
whose esse differs from its nature has its esse received ab alzo. This 
reduction to something else from which the being is received 
cannot be continued ad infinitum. One must finally assume some- 
thing which is “only being” (esse tantum) and the cause of the 
being of all other things. Thus everything whose nature differs 
from its esse must be ultimately reduced to a first cause which is 
pure being, i.e. God.” 

To say of the divine being that it is tantum esse may give rise to 
misunderstandings, as appears in chapter 5. First, when we say 
that God is his being itself (zpsummet suum esse), we do not intend 
to deny an essence in God, so Thomas explains. Although there is 
no definable (and thus finite) essence in God, he still has a fully 
determinate essence, namely an essence which consists in pure 
esse.8 Another misunderstanding would be to conclude from the 


6 De ver. q.21, a.5: “...auctorem libri De causis qui dicit solum Deum esse 
bonitatem puram.” The reference is to the commentum to proposition 9: 
“.individuum suum est bonitas pura.” 

De ente c.4: “Ergo oportet quod omnis talis res cuius esse est aliud quam 
natura sua habeat esse ab alio. Et quia omne quod est per aliud reducitur ad id 
quod est per se sicut ad causam primam, oportet quod sit aliqua res que sit 
causa essendi omnibus rebus eo quod ipsa est esse tantum; alia iretur in 
infinitum in causis, cum omnis res que non est esse tantum habeat causam 
sui esse, ut dictum est. Patet ergo quod intelligentia est forma et esse, et quod 
esse habet a primo ente quod est esse tantum, et hoc est causa prima que Deus 
est.” 

8 Ibid. c.5: “...Deus cuius essentia est ipsummet suum esse; et ideo 
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expression ‘tantum esse’ that the divine being is the same as 
“universal being” (esse universale) by which every thing formally 
is a being.? This universal esse is something indeterminate and 
common, and acquires in each different being a different deter- 
mination in virtue of the essence. So the danger here is that we 
take the expression ‘tantum esse’ to mean ‘being without essence,’ 
pure being that is free of any determinate content. But, Thomas 
argues, God’s being is fully determined in itself; it is not because 
his being is received in a distinct essence but by its very purity 
that the divine being is distinct from all other instances of being. 
As the Liber de causis puts it, “the individuation of the first cause, 
which is only being, is by its pure goodness.”!° 

The designation of God’s being as tantum esse is therefore 
qualified and explained by the formula ‘bonitas pura’ taken from 
the Liber de causis, ‘pure’ denotes God’s simplicity and ‘goodness’ 
refers to the fullness and determinate character of God’s being, 
which embraces all perfections in its purity. 

Apparently Thomas thinks the expression ‘tantum esse’ not very 
accurate, for it seldom occurs outside De ente et essentia. Here 
‘tanium esse’ is closely connected with Avicenna’s argument for 
the distinction between essence and esse. The essence of every 
creature differs from its esse and therefore it has received its esse 
from a cause which must be tantum esse. In my view, this line of 
reasoning is also crucial for the way the essence-esse distinction is 
conceived in De veritate 21. 

Thomas’s argument in De ente for the distinction of essence and 


inveniuntur aliqui philosophi dicentes quod Deus non habet quiditatem vel 
essentiam, quia essentia sua non est aliud quam esse eius.” 

The reference is to Avicenna, cf. Metaphysica V, c.4: “Primus igitur non 
habet quidditatem.” For Aquinas, the term ‘essence’ is not restricted to finite 
beings; everything has/is an essence, that is to say, is determined in its 
being, but not necessarily determined in a way which entails a limitation 
of being. 

9 Jbid.: “Nec oportet, si dicimus quod Deus est esse tantum, ut in illorum 
errorem incidamus qui Deum dixerunt esse illud esse universale quo que- 
libet res formaliter est.” 

For the distinction between “esse universale” and “esse divinum,” see 
ch.10.2. 

10 Jbid.: “Hoc enim esse quod Deus est huiusmodi condicionis est ut nulla 
sibi additio fieri possit, unde per ipsam suam puritatem est esse distinctum 
ab omnia esse; propter quod in commento none propositionis libri De causes 
dicitur quod individuatio prime cause, que est esse tantum, est per puram 
bonitatem eius.” 
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esse runs as follows. Whatever is not included in the notion of an 
essence comes to it from outside and enters into composition with 
it. But every essence (or quiddity) can be understood without 
anything being understood with respect to its existence (esse). It is 
therefore clear that the esse is something distinct from the essence 
or quiddity. Thomas gives an example. One can understand what 
a man is, or what a phoenix is, without knowing whether it exists 
in reality. Thus existence is not included in the notion of the 
essence, and is therefore something distinct from the essence 
itself.!! 

Thomas’s way of arguing is strongly influenced by Avi- 
cenna’s “logical” view of the essence.!2 The criterion for that 
which is part of the essence is its definition. No essence can be 
understood without those elements which are parts of the essence. 
The essence can therefore be conceived without any reference to 
its mode of existence. Elsewhere in De ente Thomas follows 
Avicenna in observing that an essence can be considered in two 
ways, either “absolutely,” as a conceptual structure neutral to any 
mode of existence, or according to its mode of existence in 
particular things. Besides this mode of extra-mental existence in 
particular things, the essence may also have existence as a 
universal concept in the mind. But in itself the essence is neutral 
and indifferent to both mutually exclusive modes of existence.13 


11 Jbid. c.4: “Quicquid enim non est de intellectu essentie vel quiditatis, 
hoc est adveniens extra et faciens compositionem cum essentia, quia nulla 
essentia sine hiis que sunt partes essentie intelligi potest. Omnis autem 
essentia vel quiditas potest intelligi sine hoc quod aliquid intelligatur de 
esse suo: possum enim intelligere quid est homo vel fenix et tamen ignorare 
an esse habeat in rerum natura; ergo patet quod esse est aliud ab essentia vel 
quiditate.” 

For a fuller treatment of this argument, see J.F. Wippel, “Essence and 
existence in the De ente, ch.4” (in Metaphysical Themes in Thomas Aquinas, 
pp-107-132). Variations of the same argument can be found in In J Sent. d.8, 
q.5, a.2 and In II Sent. d.3, q.1, a.1. 

Another source besides Avicenna from which this argument might be 
derived is Algazal. See the passage from Algazal’s Logic cited by Wippel, op. 
at. p.111. 

12 Avicenna’s general influence on the De ente has been highlighted by, 
for instance, Roland-Gosselin, in his Le ‘De ente et essentia’ de S. Thomas 
d’Aquin, repr. (Paris 1948), p.187 and A. Forest, La structure métaphysique du 
concret selon saint Thomas d’Aquin, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1956), p.148ff. 

13 De ente c.3: “Natura autem vel essentia sic accepta potest dupliciter con- 
siderari: uno modo secundum rationem propriam et haec est absoluta consi- 
deratio. Et hoc modo nihil est verum de ea nisi quod convenit sibi secundum 
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In the fifth article of De veritate 21 the expression ‘absolute con- 
sideration’ also occurs. When we consider a nature absolutely, we 
find no reason to assign goodness to it; only when a nature is 
taken according to its existence, can it be understood to be good.!4 
Thomas’s point could be clarified by the following example: not 
the nature of an apple considered in itself is able to satisfy the 
appetite, but only an apple according to its existence. Now, it is 
above all this phrase “absolute consideration of the nature” which 
betrays Avicenna’s influence. One may wonder therefore whe- 
ther the essence-esse distinction is conceived here in such a way 
that participation can be properly applied to it. Does it make sense 
to call the particular existence by which an essence exists in 
reality “participated”? For Avicenna, the existence (esse) is acci- 
dental in the sense that it is not included in our understanding of 
the essence. It seems to me, however, that the vocabulary of 
participation can hardly be reconciled with the view that real 
existence is but an accidental mode of the essence. 

Participation requires that the primacy lies with the univer- 
sality of being and that the essence is constituted according to its 
degree of participation in being. From the perspective of partici- 
pation being (ens) cannot be regarded as a self-contained essence 
to which actual existence is added from without. 

Now it is clear that Thomas is not entirely happy with Avi- 
cenna’s view of esse as accidental to the essence. We have already 
discussed the polemical passage from the commentary on the 
Metaphysics (ch.4.4): the esse of a substance is not an accident but 
something that is “as it were constituted by the principles of the 
essence.” Instead of seeing esse as an accident coming to the 


quod huiusmodi; (...) Alio modo consideratur secundum esse quod habet in 
hoc vel in illo: et sic de ipsa aliquid predicatur per accidens (...). Hec autem 
natura habet duplex esse: unum in singularibus et aliud in anima (...). Et 
tamen ipsi nature secundum suam primam considerationem, scilicet absolu- 
tam, nullum istorum esse debetur.” 

This threefold consideration of a nature does not seem very important to 
Aquinas; it belongs to the vast arsenal of scholastic distinctions which is 
available when needed. See e.g. Quodlibet VIII, q.1, a.3 and De pot. q.5, a.9 ad 
16. 

14° De ver. q.21, a.5: “Essentialis enim bonitas non attenditur secundum 
considerationem naturae absolutam, sed secundum esse ipsius.” 

This “esse ipsius” seems to refer to the “esse in rerum natura”, the 
particular existence a thing has in reality, as distinguished from the “ratio 
speciei” (cf. art.1). 
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essence from outside, Thomas more and more understands it in 
terms of act and actuality; the act of being is intrinsically bound 
up with the essence and results, so to speak, organically from it. 


3. Esse between accidentality and actuality 


The introduction of the participation scheme with regard to the 
distinction of essence-esse hardly seems to have affected the situa- 
tion in which esse is regarded as an accident. It may be surprising 
to find being still labelled as an accident in a text on participation 
from the second Quodlibet (dated by Weisheipl to the end of 1269). 
This text is of some interest because one can see Thomas distanc- 
ing himself from the Avicennian view of being. 

The text deals with the question whether angels are composed 
of essence and being. Thomas starts by introducing the Platonic 
model of predication: a property can be predicated of something 
per essentiam or per participationem. ‘Being’ (ens) is only predicated 
essentially of God, for the divine being is absolute and subsistent. 
By contrast, ‘being’ is predicated of all creatures by participation, 
for a creature has being and is not its being, and so its essence 
differs from its being.!5 

Next, Thomas introduces a distinction with respect to the con- 
cept of participation. There are two ways in which something can 
be said to participate. First, the participated property may belong to 
the substance of that which participates, as the genus is partici- 
pated by the species; animal belongs to the substance of man. But 
this is not the way in which a creature can be understood to 
participate in being, since that which belongs to the substance of 
something is a part of its definition, and being is not included in 
the definition of any creature. Hence the question of what some- 
thing is differs from the question whether something is. And so, 
since everything that lies outside the essence of a thing is an. 


15 Quodlibet II, q.2, a.1: “Respondeo dicendum quod dupliciter aliquid de 
aliquo praedicatur: uno modo essentialiter, alio modo per participationem: 
(...) ems praedicatur de solo Deo essentialiter, eo quod esse divinum est esse 
subsistens et absolutum; de qualibet autem creatura praedicatur per participa- 
tionem: nulla enim creatura est suum esse, sed est habens esse (...). Quando- 
cumque autem aliquid praedicatur de altero per participationem, oportet ibi 
aliquid esse praeter id quod participatur; et ideo in qualibet creatura est aliud 
ipsa creatura quae habet esse, et ipsum esse eius.” 
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accident, the ‘being’ to which the existential question an est refers 
must be an accident.!6 

So far Thomas’s argument follows Avicenna. Being does not 
belong to the definition of the essence, and in this respect is an 
accident. But in the text further on we find an implicit reference 
to Averroes’s criticism of Avicenna.!7 In his commentary on IV 
Metaphysics, c.2 Averroes (the “commentator”) had sharply criti- 
cized Avicenna’s view that ‘being’ and ‘one’ are accidental proper- 
ties of the essence. He holds that it is absurd to regard being as 
something that really differs from the essence and is added to it. 
The ‘is’ of the existential proposition ‘Socrates is’ does not add a 
real accident to Socrates; it is logically accidental in the sense that 
the existence of Socrates is not part of his definition. Averroes 
regards the ‘is’ in the question an est therefore as an accidental 
predicate (in the sense of the accidens praedicalile). 

Now in what sense is esse an accidental predicate for Aquinas? 
The text is not clear about this, for both meanings of ens are 
mentioned: the “enéztas rei,” the positive reality of a thing, and the 
“veritas propositionis,” the truth of a proposition expressed by the 
copula.!8 In his commentary on the Metaphysics!9 Thomas ex- 
plains that the ‘is’ of the existential proposition ‘Socrates is’ can be 
viewed in two ways, either as referring to the substantial being 
which a thing has in itself, or as the being which is the sign of 
the truth of a proposition. ‘Being’ in this last sense is accidental as 
it does not affirm any positive being and therefore it can even be 
used in making true propositions about negations and privations. 

But in the Quodlibet text Thomas is not concerned with this 
meaning of being as a logically accidental predicate. In any case, 


16 Jbid.: “Sed sciendum est quod aliquid participatur dupliciter. Uno modo 
quasi existens de substantia participantis, sicut genus participatur a specie. 
Hoc autem modo esse non participatur a creatura: id enim est de substantia 
rei quod cadit in eius definitione. Ens autem non ponitur in definitione 
creaturae, quia nec est genus nec differentia; unde participatur sicut aliquid 
non existens de essentia rei; et ideo alia quaestio est an est et quid est. Unde, 
cum omne quod est praeter essentiam rei dicatur accidens, esse quod pertinet 
ad quaestionem an est est accidens.” 

17 For Averroes’s criticism of Avicenna, see Th. O'Shaughnessy, “St. 
Thomas’s changing estimate of Avicenna’s teaching on existence as an 
accident”, p.252/253, in: The Modern Schoolman 36 (1959). 

18 Quodlibet II, q.2, a.1: “...et ideo Commentator dicit in V Metaph., quod 
ista propositio ‘Socrates est’ est de accidentali praedicato, secundum quod 
importat entitatem rei, vel veritatem propositionis.” 

‘9 In V Metaph. lect.9, n.895. 
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he goes on, it is true that the term ‘being’ (ens), insofar as it 
includes (importat) the thing which has being (esse), signifies the 
real essence and is divided by the ten categories.2° In other words, 
‘being’ is not an accidental predicate in the sense that it refers 
solely to the esse which lies outside the essence; it signifies the 
whole of the essence and its being. Taken in this sense, the angel 
must be said to be composed of essence and esse, not as of parts of a 
substance, but rather as of a substance and of that which unites 
with the substance (adhaeret substantiae) .2} 

In what sense can this “to be” of an essence then be called an 
accident? The second objection raises the problem that an 
accident cannot form part of a “substantial composition” of the 
substance. With reference to Hilarius Thomas states that in every 
creature being is an accident, for only in God is being the “subsis- 
tent truth.” An angel cannot therefore be essentially (essenttaliter) 
composed of essence and being.?? Thomas’s answer is significant. 
He seems to accept that the composition at issue must be an 
“essential” one. In any case a composition of a substance with an 
accidental form is out of the question. Well then, says Thomas, 
esse is an accident, but not in the sense that it is accidentally 
related to the substance, but such that it is the actuality of every 
substance.?3 This kind of groping for the right formulation which 
we see in this text is extremely important for understanding the 
difficulty Thomas is experiencing in identifying the place esse 
occupies within the ontological framework based on Aristotle and 
Avicenna. The composition sought for is not one between two 


20 Quodlibet II, q.2, a.1: “Sed verum est quod hoc nomen ens, secundum 
quod importat rem cui competit huiusmodi esse, sic significat essentiam rei, 
et dividitur per decem genera...” 

21 Ibid.: “Si ergo in Angelo est compositio ex essentia et esse, non tamen 
est compositio sicut ex partibus substantiae, sed sicut ex substantia et eo quod 
adhaeret substantiae.” 

22 [bid., obj.1: “Praeterea, nullum accidens cadit in substantialem 
compositionem substantiae. Sed esse angeli est accidens; proprie enim Deo 
attribuit Hilarius in lib. De trinitate, quod esse non sit accidens ei, sed 
subsistens veritas. Ergo angelus non est essentialiter compositus ex essentia 
et esse.” 

23 Ibid.: “Ad secundum dicendum, quod esse est accidens, non quasi per 
accidens se habens, sed quasi actualitas cuiuslibet substantiae.” 

See also the passage from Quodlibet XII, q.5, a.1, in which the opinion that 
esse is an accident is even more strongly rejected: “Et sic dico quod esse 
substantiale rei non est accidens, sed actualitas cuiuslibet formae existentis.” 
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forms but one between a form or substance and its actuality by 
which the substance is the being it is. 

Avicenna’s approach to the essence-esse distinction leads to a 
view according to which the esse is added to the essence from 
outside. In this way the mode of actual existence is accidental to 
the essence, which considered in itself is a necessary and self- 
contained structure, the so-called “certitude” which is proper to 
each thing.*4 We can see Thomas wrestling with alternative 
notions like ‘act’ and ‘complementum’ in order to do justice to the 
intrinsic connection between the essence and its esse. In a text 
which’ emphasizes this formal “togetherness” the relation be- 
tween the act of being (esse) and that which is (ens) is compared 
with the relation between the act of shining (lucere) and that 
which is shining (lucens); as that which is ‘shining’ cannot be 
conceived without this act of ‘shin-ing,’ so the participle “being’ 
includes in itself the act of ‘be-ing.’ This is not meant to be a 
speculative interpretation of the grammatical form of the verb ‘to 
be’; the grammatical form only illustrates that the participle 
‘being’ (ens) is derived from the act of being. That ‘being’ is 
grammatically a participium can be used to clarify the fact that it 
signifies something which has a participational structure. Seen 
from this perspective, ens does not primarily refer to a self- 
contained essence, to which the esse is added in a more or less 
extrinsic way. Ens signifies this whole of something which is, 
conceived from the point of view of its act of being. It is this 
approach which we see Thomas elaborating on in his commen- 
tary on the De hebdomadibus and which prepares the way for his 
metaphysics of participation. 


4. The participational structure of being 


In his tractate De hebdomadibus Boethius first sets down a number 
of axioms by means of which he intends to prove the thesis that 
whatever is is good insofar as it is. The most interesting axiom is 
the statement that diversum est esse et id quod est, “to be and that 
which is are diverse.” Boethius accounts for this diversity as fol- 
lows: “Being-as-such is not yet, but that which is, once it has received 
the form of being, is and subsists. That which is can participate in 


24 Cf. Avicenna, Metaphysica tr.1, c.5. 
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something else, but being-as-such participates in no way. For partici- 
pation comes about when something already is; but something is 
when it has received being.”?5 

This passage leads Thomas to dwell in his commentary on the 
meaning of ‘participare’ and to distinguish different modes of 
participation. Thus he is able to explain the rather enigmatic 
axiom of Boethius. The proposition “diversum est esse et id quod 
est” formulates a truth about the notion of being, ens. With regard 
to the term ‘being’ one can distinguish between the abstractly 
signified ‘to be’ (esse) and the concretely signified ‘that which is’ 
(id quod est). They are two logical forms of the term ‘being’ which 
correspond with two different modes of signifying. The infinitive 
‘to be’ (esse) is signified as something common and indeter- 
minate; seen from a logical point of view, this ‘to be’ is made finite 
in two ways, either on the side of the subject which has being 
(quod esse habet), or on the side of the predicate, as when we say of 
man not simply that he is but that he is such-and-such, for 
example, white or black.*6 The indeterminate actuality expressed 
by the infinitive thus becomes determined by the subject to ‘that 
which is’ (e.g. ‘man is’) and by the predicate to ‘that which is such- 
and-such’ (e.g. ‘man is white’). 

We are now particularly interested in the first way in which 
the infinitive ‘to be’ is made finite and determined. According to 
Thomas, the diversity of ‘to be’ and ‘that which is’ must be inter- 
preted in the light of the relation between being in its infinitive 
form and the subject which has being (secundum comparationem 
esse ad id quod est). The subject which has being is different from 
that being itself. In what way? Not because they refer to diverse 
things, but because they have a different mode of signifying and 
accordingly a different logical function. A comparison can be 


25 De hebd. (ed. Steward/Rand, p.40): “Diversum est esse et id quod est; 
ipsum enim esse nondum est, at vero quod est accepta essendi forma est atque 
consistit. Quod est participare aliquo modo potest, sed ipsum esse nullo modo 
participat. Fit enim participatio cum aliquid iam est; est autem aliquid, cum 
esse susceperit.” 

See for a detailed analysis, McInerny, “Boethius and St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” in: Being and Predication, pp.97-110. 

26 In de hebd., lect.2, n.21: “Circa ens autem consideratur ipsum esse quasi 
quiddam commune et indeterminatum: quod quidem dupliciter determina- 
tur; uno modo ex parte subiecti, quod esse habet; alio modo ex parte prae- 
dicati, utpote cum dicimus de homine, vel de quacumque alia re, non quidem 
quod sit simpliciter, sed quod sit aliquid, puta album vel nigrum.” 
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drawn with the different forms of the verb ‘to run.’ Just as ‘to run’ 
(currere) and ‘that which runs’ (currens) differ, so ‘to be’ (esse) and 
‘that which is’ (ens) are different: the one signifies abstractly what 
the other signifies concretely.?’ 

So when Boethius says that “being-as-such is not yet,” this 
means that the infinitive ‘to be’ does not have the required logical 
form of a subject of which it can be said that it is. We cannot 
properly say of the infinitive form ‘to be’ that it is, just as ‘to run’ 
cannot be said to run. ‘To run’ signifies the activity of running, 
which is the activity of someone who is running. In a similar 
way, ‘being’ is the actuality belonging to ‘that which is.’ The 
expression ‘that which is’ signifies in the mode of subject. Just as 
‘that which runs’ can be said to run, in the sense that it is the 
bearer of the act of running, so ‘that which is’ or ‘being’ (ens) can 
be said to be, inasmuch as it participates in the act of being 
(inquantum participat actum essendt) .78 

So far the analysis seems to be mainly logical in character. 
There is only a diversity with respect to the intentiones according to 
which they signify. What ens signifies concretely, by way of 
subject, esse signifies abstractly or, grammatically, in the 
infinitive mode. 

Thomas’s next step in his exposition is to clarify the statement 
of Boethius that zpsum esse participates in no way, whereas id quod 
est is said to be able to participate in something else. Ipsum esse is 
unable to participate, either in the way the subject participates in 
the accident (or matter in form) or in the way the particular 
participates in the universal. The first mode of participation is 
excluded because ipsum esse is signified as something abstract and 


27 Ibid., n.22: “Dicit ergo primo, quod diversum est esse, et id quod est, 
Quae quidem diversitas non est hic referenda ad res, de quibus adhuc non 
loquitur, sed ad ipsas rationes seu intentiones. Aliud autem significamus per 
hoc quod dicimus esse, et aliud per hoc quod dicimus id quod est; sicut et 
aliud significamus cum dicimus currere, et aliud per hoc quod dicitur 
currens. Nam currere et esse significantur in abstracto, sicut et albedo; sed 
quod est, idest ens et currens, significantur sicut in concreto, velut album.” 

28 Jbid., n.23: “...ipsum esse non significatur sicut ipsum subiectum 
essendi, sicut nec currere significatur sicut subiectum cursus: unde, sicut non 
possumus dicere quod ipsum currere currat, ita non possumus dicere quod 
ipsum esse sit; sed sicut id ipsum quod est significatur sicut subiectum 
essendi, sic id quod currit significatur sicut subiectum currendi: et ideo sicut 
possumus dicere de eo quod currit, sive de currente, quod currat, inquantum 
subiicitur cursui et participat ipsum; ita possumus dicere quod ens, sive id 
quod est, sit, inquantum participat actum essendi.” 
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not as subject. And what prevents the second mode of partici- 
pation—of the particular in the universal—is that there is simply 
nothing more universal than ipsum esse. As such, as the most 
universal, it is shared in or participated in by everything else, but 
does not itself participate in something more universal.29 By 
contrast, the concretely said ens, though as universal as esse, does 
participate, namely in esse. That which is participates in being, 
not in the way the less universal participates in the more univer- 
sal, but in the way the concrete is said to participate in the 
abstract.30 

It seems to me that Thomas has tacitly introduced a new mode 
of participation here. The participation of the concrete in the 
abstract does not fall under any of the three modes mentioned 
earlier. This point has frequently been overlooked in the litera- 
ture. McInerny, for instance, identifies the way ens is said to 
participate in esse with the second mode of participation 
mentioned by Thomas, namely the subject-accident type.3! It is 
this type of participation which comes first in Boethius. For him 
participation is only possible if something already exists. But 
Thomas does not just say (with Boethius): only on the condition 


29 Jbid., n.24: “Praetermisso autem hoc tertio modo participandi, impos- 
sibile est quod secundum duos primos modos ipsum esse participet aliquid. 
Non enim potest participare aliquid per modum quo materia vel subiectum 
participat formam vel accidens: quia, ut dictum est, ipsum esse significatur ut 
quiddam abstractum. Similiter autem nec potest aliquid participare per 
modum quo particulare participat universale: sic enim ea quae in abstracto 
dicuntur, participare possunt, sicut albedo colorem; sed ipsum esse est 
communissimum: unde ipsum quidem participatur in aliis, non autem 
participat aliquid aliud.” 

30 Ibid. n.24: “Sed id quod est, sive ens, quamvis sit communissimum, 
tamen concretive dicitur; et ideo participat ipsum esse, non per modum quo 
magis commune participatur a minus communi; sed participat ipsum esse 
per modum quo concretum participat abstractum.” 

31 Cf. his Boethius and Aquinas, p.205; however, in the chapter “Boethius 
and St. Thomas Aquinas” from his book Being and Predication McInerny 
seems to acknowledge that the participation of the concrete in the abstract, of 
ens in esse, cannot be reduced to any of the three modes of participation 
(p.104). Geiger too identifies the participation of the concrete in the abstract 
with that of subject in form (La participation, p.78). See also Wippel (Aquinas 
and Participation, p.127) who rightly emphasizes the distinct character of the 
participation in esse; cf. “...in order for a subject to participate in its 
accidents, Thomas has noted, the subject must first exist. And it exists only 
insofar as it participates in esse. Participation in esse is clearly more funda- 
mental than that of a substance in its accidents. The same may be said of 
participation of matter in form.” 
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that something exists is it able to participate in something else, in 
other words, a subject (an actual substance) can receive some- 
thing else in addition to what it is in itself. He goes a step further: 
that which is (ens) participates, namely in being (ipsum esse). It is 
clear that the concrete ens includes esse and cannot be conceived 
without it. In ens there is nothing else to understand besides the 
esse it has; it is not yet determined by something else which 
differs from esse. So if ‘ens’ is said to signify in the mode of a 
subject, it cannot be the subject of ‘esse’ in the sense of something 
which has some being of its own over against the property it is 
subjected to, as matter is the subject with respect to the form and 
substance with respect to the accident. The reason for this is that 
both terms are defined in relation to one another: ens = ‘id quod 
habet esse,’ esse = ‘id quo aliquid est ens.’3? Their diversity is a 
matter of signifying the same in diverse ways, according to 
different zntentiones. 

Further on in his commentary Thomas comes to discuss 
another axiom of Boethius which says that “in every composite 
entity esse is different from what is.” This time a real difference is 
meant, a difference in reality itself between that which is and its 
esse.33 When something is conceived as a being, this way of 
conceiving admits of a difference in that thing, a difference 
which must be assumed in the case of composite things. Why is 
it that in the case of composite things the esse is different from the 
id quod est? It was found, Thomas explains, that zpsum esse does not 
participate in anything else. For it cannot be reduced to some- 
thing more universal, nor can it be mixed up with something 
external in the sense of being composed with an accident. Ipsum 
esse is therefore not composed, it is logically simple and pure. 
From this one must conclude that a composite thing cannot be its 
esse, otherwise it would not be composite.34 So far Thomas simply 


32 Cf. McInerny, “Boethius and St.Thomas Aquinas”, op. cit. p.101. 

33 De hebd. (ed. Steward/Rand, p.42): “Omne simplex esse suum et id 
quod est unum habet. Omni composito aliud est esse, aliud ipsum est.” 

Cf. In de hebd., lect.2, n.31: “Deinde cum dicit ‘Omni composito’, ponit 
conceptiones de composito et simplici, quae pertinent ad rationem unius. Est 
autem considerandum, quod ea quae supra dicta sunt de diversitate ipsius esse 
et eius quod est, est secundum ipsas intentiones; hic autem ostendit quomodo 
app ree tur ad res.” 

4 In de hebd., lect.2, n.32: “Est ergo primo considerandum, quod sicut esse 
et quod est differunt in simplicibus secundum intentiones, ita in compositis 
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clarifies the meaning of Boethius’s statement. Composite things 
cannot be identical with their being, as being itself is something 
simple. 

For Boethius composition here refers to material things. What 
he means is the composition of matter and form. But Thomas 
extends the composition even to forms without matter, separate 
forms which from a physical point of view are simple. Even in 
separate forms there is a difference between that which is and its 
being. And this is because separate forms are still different from 
each other, each determined according to its own species; there- 
fore, the esse which they have in common must be determined 
differently in each of them according to a different form. As each 
of these forms determines the esse which is proper to it (deter- 
minativa ipsius esse), none of them coincides with its esse, but is 
something which has esse.35 

Thus as regards to the composition in reality, not only are 
material things composite, but even pure forms count as composite 
from a metaphysical point of view. In order to account for the 
multiplicity of separate forms, each form must be distinguished 
from the other; and since it has no matter, each form must be 
distinct by itself, as a special form of being. Each form plays the 
role of id quod est, but in each case it must be a different zd quod est, 
thus a different way of having esse. So it is clear that the id quod est 
must be different from its esse; in each id quod est the esse is 
differently determined. And therefore none of the forms is 
absolutely simple, but they participate, each in a different way, in 
being.*6 


differunt realiter: quod quidem manifestum est ex praemissis; dictum est 
enim supra, quod ipsum esse neque participat aliquid, ut eius ratio con- 
stituatur ex multis; neque habet aliquid extraneum admixtum, ut sit in eo 
compositio accidentis; et ideo ipsum esse non est compositum. Res ergo 
composita non est suum esse: et ideo dicit, quod in omni composito aliud est esse, 
et aliud ipsum compositum, quod est participatum ipsum esse.” 

35 Ibid., n.34: “Si ergo inveniantur aliquae formae non in materia, 
unaquaeque earum est quidem simplex quantum ad hoc quod caret materia 
(...); quia tamen quaelibet forma est determinativa ipsius esse, nulla earum 
est ipsum esse, sed est habens esse.” 

36 Jbid., n.34: “manifestum erit quod ipsa forma immaterialis subsistens, 
cum sit quiddam determinatum ad speciem, non est ipsum esse commune, 
sed participat illud: (...) unaquaeque illarum, inquantum distinguitur ab alia, 
quadam specialis forma est participans ipsum esse; et sic nulla earum erit 
vere simplex.” 
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What is the significance of the participative structure of ‘being’ 
as described in the commentary on the De hebdomadibus? This 
tractate is the source of one of the ways in which Thomas con- 
ceives the essence-esse distinction. The Boethian pair of ‘id quod 
est’ and ‘esse’ is especially applied by Aquinas to the mode of 
being of separate substances (angels). In the angel, and a fortiori in 
every creature, ‘that which 1s’ differs from its ‘be-ing,’ for ‘that 
which is’ is the subsistent form and its ‘be-ing’ is that by which 
the substance of the angel is.3” This difference articulates the fact 
that an angel, as a fully determinate being, is in a determinate 
way distinguished from other beings, and therefore distinguished 
in a determinate way from its being. The scheme of id quod est- 
esse points out that the angel cannot be understood as a distinct 
essence, which subsequently is a subject of being. Precisely as 
something which has being (id quod est) it must be distinct from 
its being, since in each case the zd quod est assumes a different 
character. Thus the difference is not prior to the unity of id quod est 
and esse, it is a difference in the way forms are related to their 
esse. The difference does not pertain to the subject considered in 
itself, prior to the being it receives. 

The id quod est-esse distinction does not occur in the text of De 
veritate 21,5. Here the distinction between essence and esse is 
conceived against the background of Avicenna’s argument. The 
created essence receives its esse from something else and has 
therefore participated esse. The essence is consequently presented 
as a quasi-subject which receives its esse almost like an accident. 
The Avicennian scheme suggests an kind of independent es- 
sence of which the specific determination is not explained by 
participation. The line of thought set out in the commentary on 
the De hebdomadibus seems to be much more congenial to the use 
of participation than the essentialistic argument of Avicenna. 

One of the main problems in the literature on participation 
concerns the position of the essence as an aliud. Especially Geiger 
is very sensitive to the difficulties involved in the composition 
scheme. If the essence is said to be “composed” with the being 
it receives from the first cause, one is inclined to think of it as 
akind of subject which, at least in our imagination, has an 


37 §.Th. I, q.50, a.2 ad 3. This text will be discussed in detail in chapter 
8.3 (part II). 
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independent ontological status and origin. However, the unity of 
created being understood in this way remains extrinsic and 
almost accidental. If participation is really to be successful as a 
metaphysical account of created being, the “otherness” of the 
essence with respect to esse must be understood from their 
original and prior unity. The unity of being, and the unity of the 
origin of being, must be prior to the inner distinction of created 
being. 


PART TWO 


PARTICIPATION AND THE CAUSALITY OF 
CREATION 


INTRODUCTION 


In the first part we examined how Thomas is confronted in the 
context of the good with an opposition between the key notions 
‘substance’ and ‘participation.’ For Boethius it only makes sense to 
talk about participation if something already exists, so that to be 
something essentially or substantially is opposed to being some- 
thing by participation. Participation becomes associated with 
“accidentally.” We saw, next, that Aquinas extends the applica- 
tion of participation via the “bonitas essentialis” to the being of the 
substance. When the most common predicates, like being and 
goodness, are said of things by participation, a pre-existent subject 
is cancelled. 

Yet, at least for Thomas’s interpretation, a pre-existent subject of 
participation remains a problem on account of the compositional 
scheme that is used for any kind of difference between ontologi- 
cal principles. Not only the categorical relationships between sub- 
stance and accident and between form and matter are conceived 
of as a composition, even the relationship between essence/sub- 
stance and esse is regarded by Aquinas as a composition between 
two distinct principles. In each creature the esse is something 
praeter essentiam and enters into a composition with the essence. 
No creature is its esse but merely has (a part of) esse. This means 
that something else must be present in addition to the esse which 
is received in that creature or participated by it. Therefore in every 
creature a distinction must be assumed between the creature 
which has esse, and esse itself. Participation evidently entails 
composition in the participant of a receiving principle and of that 
which is received.! At the same time, however, this “something 
else” cannot be a presupposed subject. Without esse there is no- 
thing, not even a receiving subject. If creation is a universal way 
of becoming, without anything presupposed to it (ex nihilo), then 
the receiving subject must come into being at the same time as 
the being that is received. The question, therefore, is whether the 
universal production into being can be made intelligible in terms 
of composition? Must not the “other” (the essence) in the creature 


1 Cf. In VII Phys., lect. 21. 
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be presupposed to the “same” (esse) which it receives from God? 
Or is the meaning of participation precisely that a creature is 
“other” in the sameness of being, in other words, that partici- 
pation signifies a structure of “otherness in sameness”? 

Even where it is not explicitly mentioned, the problem of the 
“aliud” strongly dominates the literature on participation. The 
shrewdest and most penetrating presentation of this problem is 
made by Puntel in his book Analogie und Geschichtlichkeit. Puntel 
accuses Aquinas of speaking in a too extrinsic and unreflective 
way about a distinction found in things between essence and esse. 
One gets the impression that this difference is just an observed 
fact. Aquinas simply states their diversity, but no attempt is made 
to understand the difference as difference, that is, the identity of 
the difference.* According to Puntel, ‘being’ (ens) is understood by 
Aquinas in a “katallel” fashion, that is, according to the scheme 
of a form which is attributed to a subject. In each thing the esse is 
attributed to a distinct subject which has esse. The central question 
for Puntel is how this “aliud” of the essence can be understood 
from its original synthetic identity with being. 

In his classic study of participation Geiger, too, wrestles with 
the problem of composition. Composition implies a duality of two 
elements which are presupposed to their composed unity. He 
therefore believes that composition can only occupy a subordinate 
position in Aquinas’s conception of participation. In Aquinas, 
according to Geiger, there is a synthesis of two different forms of 
participation, one a “participation by composition,” the other a 
“participation by similitude.” Characteristic of the participation by 
composition is that a perfection enters into a composition with a 
subject in which that perfection is received. As a result, the perfec- 
tion becomes limited and contracted by that subject. Limitation 
here is a consequence of the composition and requires a pre- 
existent subject as a limiting factor. Participation by composition, 
therefore, cannot account for the origin of the whole of being 
through creation. In Aquinas’s account of creation the primary 
role must be assigned to the other type of participation, the 


2 Analogie unde Geschichtlichkeit, p.194: “...er behauptet die Andersheit, 
indem er die beiden anderen underscheidet (...) Aber er lasst es einfach 
bei der Behauptung der Differenz bewenden; ein Bedenken der differenz 
als Differenz (d.h. der Identitat der Differenz) findet sich bei ihm nicht.” 

3 La participation dans la philosophie de St. Thomas d'Aquin (1942). 
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“participation by similitude,” in which the plurality is explained 
in terms of a formal limitation of the many finite essences with 
respect to the infinite perfection of God. The participation by 
formal limitation results in a hierarchy of essences, each of 
which represents the infinite perfection of God in a limited and 
partial way. 

Composition plays a more prominent part in the interpretation 
of Fabro.4 According to him, it is the real distinction between 
essence and esse which primarily explains the plurality and 
diversity of beings. He calls the participation owing to which a 
plurality of finite beings proceeds from the infinite esse per 
essentiam of God the “transcendental participation.” Transcenden- 
tal participation is based on the real composition in creatures 
between essence and the act of esse. Through a primordial distinc- 
tion (Fabro calls it a Diremption) of what is one and the same in 
God each creature is constituted as a being by participation, in 
which the full perfection of being is received and limited by a 
really distinct essence. 

It remain unclear to what extent this limitation by composition 
already presupposes the limitedness of the receiving essence. 
Fabro seems little aware of the problem which this involves. 
Being a certain degree of perfection, says Fabro, the essence is 
already limited in itself, and limits by itself the act of being 
which it receives by creation. Although act in the formal order, 
the essence is created as potency to be actualized by the partici- 
pated esse.5 Here, in all clarity, the problem of the “metaphysical 
other” comes to the fore. It seems as if the essence must already be 
limited in itself in order to limit the act of being which it receives. 
So the essence is created as potency and subsequently endowed 
with actuality. But what is the sense of a double limitation, and 


4 La nozione metafisica di partecipazione secondo S. Tommaso d’Aquino, 2 ed. 
(Torino 1950); Participation et Causalité selon St. Thomas d’Aquin, (Louvain-Paris) 
1961). A summarized account of Fabro’s interpretation is given in his article 
‘The Intensive Hermeneutics of Thomistic Philosophy: the Notion of Partici- 
pation’ (The Review of Metaphysics 27 (1974), pp.449-91). 

La nozione, ed.2, p.21/22. Compare the way Fabro formulates it in his 
study The Intensive Hermeneutics, p.474: “...created essences stem from the 
divine essence through divine Ideas, and this derivation is formally by way 
of exemplarity. Furthermore every essence, although an act in the formal 
order, is created as potency to be actualized by the participated esse which it 
receives, so that its actuality is ‘mediated’ through the esse.” 
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accordingly a double origin of a created being in God? The real 
issue is avoided here. 

Wippel’s study on participation also focuses on the problem of 
the “metaphysical other.”6 Like Geiger, Wippel comes to the 
conclusion that there are two different types of participation in 
Aquinas. One type of participation is conceived in terms of a real 
composition in creatures between the essence and the act of being 
which is received in the essence and thereby limited. The 
composition with a distinct essence-principle accounts for the fact 
that the esse of created things is limited and finite, since it is 
impossible that esse be self-limiting. In this connection, according 
to Wippel, the esse in which things are said to participate must be 
interpreted as esse commune, being is participated by all things as 
something they have in common. Although this participation by 
composition is discovered first in the philosophical consideration 
of reality, the origin of the many finite and limited essences 
subsequently requires a more fundamental participation. The 
formal diversity on the level of essences must be explained by 
means of an assimilation and imitation of the divine being. Here, 
according to Wippel, the “participation by similitude” of Geiger 
has its proper place. Every creature is according to its essence a 
participation in esse subsistens, in the sense that it is a possible way 
of imitating the divine essence, something which can actually be 
created by God. Wippel thus also assumes a double participation, 
one participation by which an finite essence is constituted formal- 
ly as something which can exist, and another participation by 
which a possible essence is brought into actual existence. 

From this survey of the main literature on participation it 
appears that the position of the essence as distinct from esse is the 
central problem of interpretation. Most authors feel compelled, in 
one or another way, to assume a double participation, one accord- 
ing to which the essence has actual being, and another which 
accounts for the formal determination of the created essence in 
itself as a partial likeness of the divine essence. It seems to me, 
however, that the assumption of a double participation does not 
really solve the problem of the “metaphysical other.” Rather it 
denies, in my opinion, the unity of the act of creation, according 


6 J.F. Wippel, “Aquinas and Participation,” in: Studies in Medieval Philoso- 
phy (ed. J.F. Wippel), p. 117-158. 
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to which “other beings” proceeds from the first being, that is, 
beings which are different from this first being in respect of 
being. 

In the following chapters different aspects of Thomas’s account 
of creation in terms of participation will be explored. The main 
theme is the distinction in each created being between essence 
and esse. In each creature the essence is something other than its 
esse. On account of this distinction the creature differs from God 
as an effect from its cause; a difference, therefore, which also 
implies a positive relation. One cannot simply presuppose the 
alterity of the creature, or the “other” in the creature, to what it 
receives from its cause. In other words: one cannot tacitly pre- 
suppose a (possible) essence in the creature, which is subsequent- 
ly constituted into a relation with God as origin of being and is 
actualized in this respect. Creating does not simply mean the 
actualization of a possibility; creation denotes the origin of things 
according to their entire being, principium totius esse. The distinc- 
tion between essence and esse in each creature should be inter- 
preted in the light of this universal origin. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE DIVINE SIMILITUDE IN CREATED BEING 


1. Introduction 


As we saw before (ch.1,2), Thomas distinguishes three types of 
participation in his Commentary on the De hebdomadibus. The 
third type, the one associated with causality, plays no role in 
Aquinas’s analysis of the Boethian text, but is nevertheless a 
interesting and important kind of participation. An effect may be 
said to participate in its cause, especially when it is not equal to the 
power of that cause (non adaequat virtutem causae). This kind of 
causal participation is illustrated with the following example: the 
air may be said to participate in the sunlight, because the air is 
lightened by the sun to a lesser degree of clarity than the sunlight 
in itself.! The reason of speaking here of “participation” is clearly 
the fact that the effect receives something from the cause in a 
diminished fashion. The effect falls short of its cause, receives 
only partly what the cause has fully and undiminished. 

The source of this causal participation must be Ps-Dionysius, in 
whose writings the diffusion of the sun’s brightness forms in a 
sense the very paradigm of creation.? It is in the context of the 


1 In de hebd., lect.2, n.24: “..et similiter effectus dicitur participare suam 
causam, et praecipue quando non adaequat virtutem suae causae; puta, si 
dicamus quod aer participat lucem solis, quia non recipit eam in ea claritate 
quae est in sole.” 

Even where participation is not explicitly defined in terms of causality, a 
relation to a cause normally is implied. See for instance S.Th. I, q.44, a.1 ad 
1: “ex hoc quod aliquid per participationem est ens, sequitur quod sit causatum 
ab alio.” In an interesting passage from De subst. sep. c.3, Thomas mentions 
three factors in causal participation, namely the participant, the participated 
characteristic and the cause from which the participant receives the partici- 
pated characteristic: “Omne autem participans aliquid accipit id quod partici- 
pat ab eo a quo participat, et quantum ad hoc id a quo participat est causa ipsius; 
sicut aer habet lumen participatum a sol, quae est causa illuminationis ipsius.” 

2 Thomas also mentions the example of the air which is illuminated by 
the sun to illustrate the total dependence of creatures on God. See for 
instance S.Th. I, q.104, a.1: “Sic autem se habet omnis creatura ad Deum, sicut 
aer ad solem illuminantem. Sicut enim sol est lucens per suam naturam, 
aer autem fit luminosus participando lumen a sole, non tamen participando 
naturam solis; ita solus Deus est ens per essentiam suam (...); omnis autem 
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doctrine of creation that we have to look for the way Thomas 
develops the idea of causal participation concretely. The causal 
participation receives particularly its meaning in connection with 
the question—central in Dionysius’s De divinis nominibus—of how 
the divine cause can be known, and subsequently named, from 
its created effects. The basic assumption in Dionysius as well in 
Aquinas is that an effect manifests in some way its cause, since it 
proceeds from the cause according to an intelligible pattern. A 
cause communicates something of its perfection to the effect, 
expresses itself in the effect, which therefore must be to some 
degree similar to its cause. 

According to Dionysius, the divine cause produces all things 
by making them participate in perfections such as Being, Life and 
Wisdom, perfections which are called participations of the divine 
goodness. By way of these participations the created world mani- 
fests somehow the divine cause to us. The participations of God’s 
goodness in creatures are as it were the “manifestationes” of the 
divine origin in the world, they are the divine processions (proces- 
stones) into the creatures which receive these gifts out of God’s 
goodness. 

But, so Dionysius says, the divine essence itself remains con- 
cealed and is as such not manifested by the participations in its 
effects. As Thomas clarifies in his commentary: creation can be 
seen as an disclosure from the side of God, a kind of divine 
“distinction” (divina discretio) in a multitude of distinct effects. He 
comments here that this “discretio” does not regard the divine 
essence itself but its likeness (similitudo) which as such differs 
from the essence. God’s essence remains “unparticipated and un- 
communicated” (zmparticipata et incommunicata). Creatures do not 
result from a differentation of the divine essence in many parts, 
but they are the many partial “similitudes” into which the 
similitude of God’s essence is distinguished and multiplied. It is 
through its stmilitudo that the divine cause is “propagated and 
multiplied” in his creatures (propagatur et multiplicatur) 8 


creatura est ens participative.” Thomas’s point here is to exclude a pantheistic 
interpretation of participation. The reference is to Augustine’s Super Gen. ad 
litt. VII, c.12. In the commentary on the De hebdomadibus, however, the 
example of the air relates to the aspect of the diminishing of the effect. Here 
the background is Dionysius, cf. In de div. nom. c.5, lect.2, n.662. 

3 In de div. nom. c.2, lect.3, n.158: “...in processione creaturarum, ipsa 
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These passage in Thomas’s commentary on the De divinis nomi- 
nibus teaches us two important features of causal. participation as 
applied to creation. First, the effect does not participate in the cause 
itself but rather in its stmilitude. If creatures are said to proceed 
through participation from God, this does not mean that the divine 
cause itself is participated by creatures; creation is not a sort of 
divine expansion, as if the creatures were a semi-divine reality. 
“God remains unparticipated above all things by the singularity 
of his substance.”4 The second point is that the “similitude” of the 
divine essence is multiplied and distinguished into many and 
diverse effects, each of them bearing a likeness in a distinct and 
partial way. No creature receives the full and undivided likeness 
of God, so that it would express the divine cause adequately. 
Together with the differentiation into many effects, each effect 
appears to possess only a diminished likeness of its cause. 

The deficient likeness in the created effect, so typical for the 
causal participation, constitutes one of the main problems in the 
interpretation of Thomas’s doctrine of participation. According to 
Thomas, each created effect imitates God but imperfectly. Now, it 
is due to the deficiency of this “imitation” or likeness that what is 
simple and one in God can only be represented in creatures by 
way of a multitude; and so composition is found in them. The 


divina essentia non communicatur creaturis procedentibus, sed remanet 
incommunicata seu imparticipata; sed similitudo eius, per ea quae dat creatu- 
ris, in creaturis propagatur et multiplicatur et sic quodammodo Divinitas per 
sui similitudinem non per essentiam, in creaturas procedit et in eis quo- 
dammodo multiplicatur, ut sic ipsa creaturarum processio possit dici divina 
discretio, si respectus ad divinam similitudinem habeatur, non autem si 
respiciatur divina essentia.” 

Ps-Dionysius employs the term ‘discretio’ (Greek: diakrisis) both for the 
trinitarian processions in God and for the procession of creatures out of God. 
By means of the distinction between “essentia” and “similitudo,” Thomas 
draws a sharp line between these two processions. Cf. In de div. nom. c.2, 
lect.6, n.215. 

4 In de div. nom. c.2, lect.4, n.178: “...Deus ita participatur a creaturis per 
similitudinem, quod tamen remanet imparticipatus super omnia per 
proprietatem suae substantiae.” 

5 §.Th. I, q.3, a.3 ad 2: “effectus Dei imitantur ipsum, non perfecte, sed 
secundum quod possunt. Et hoc ad defectum imitationis pertinet, quod id quod 
est simplex et unum, non potest repraesentari nisi per multa: et sic accidit in 
eis compositio, ex qua provenit quod in eis non est idem suppositum quod 
natura.” 

The primary composition in the effect is that of essence and esse, see for 
instance S.c.G. IV, c.11: “ea quae in creaturis divisa sunt, in Deo simpliciter 
unum esse, sicut in creatura aliud est essentia et esse, et in quibusdam est 
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composition proper to created being as such is the one of essence 
and esse. Apparently, the deficiency of the likeness in creatures 
leads to a division, and consequently composition, of what is 
simple and undivided in God. However, as I described in the 
introduction, the thesis of Geiger is that participation by similitude 
or formal hierarchy does not yet imply composition as such. 
Geiger assigns primacy to participation by similitude in account- 
ing for the limited and deficient way in which each creature 
imitates the divine being. Composition may also play its part, but 
does not define the limited and deficient likeness in creatures 
represented by the hierarchy of essences. 

In this chapter I will argue that this way of disconnecting the 
aspect of the deficient likeness from the aspect of composition in 
created being is untenable. Geiger’s division in two major kinds 
of participation, so shall be shown, does not have a legitimate basis 
in Thomas’s writings and, moreover, disrupts the inner unity and 
consistency of his account of creation in terms of participation. 
The thesis I shall defend is that the multiplied similitude in 
creatures does not reside in the formal order of essences as such; 
the structure of the similitude is such that it includes a negation 
with regard to the identity of essence and esse in God and in this 
way it is internally characterized by the composition which 
defines each creature as effect of God. I will proceed by first 
analyzing the meaning of the participational causality, which is 
also called an analogical cause (agens analogicum); then the twofold 
model of thinking about creation—as emanation from the divine 
nature and as product of divine art—will be dealt with; and 
finally, the duality of God’s examplary causality with respect to 
each thing’s perfection as such and its determinate mode of 
perfection will be clarified. 


2. The agens analogicum: creation as ontological fall? 


Since every cause determines the effect in accordance with the 
form through which it causes, the effect must have some 
similarity with its cause. This is what it means to be a cause: to 
produce something similar to oneself. This similarity expresses 


etiam aliud quod subsistit in sua essentia et eius essentia sive natura.” 
6 Cf. $.Th. I, q.4, a.3: “Cum enim omne agens agat sibi simile in 
quantum est agens, agit autem unumquodque secundum suam formam, 
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the intelligible relation between cause and effect, so that the cause 
somehow can be known from the effect. The effect manifests by 
its form of what kind of cause it is an effect. The question now is 
what the similitude of creatures consists in and how God as 
creator is expressed in his “work.” Thomas emphasizes that the 
likeness each creature bears of its creator is “deficient,” falls short 
of how God is in himself. The intelligible connection between 
creature and creator is not such that the form of a creature enables 
us to say positively what the “form” of God is. Therefore no name 
can be predicated univocally, according to the same meaning, 
from creature and God alike. On account of the deficiency of the 
likeness in the effect, Thomas uses to speak of an agens analogicum, 
an agent to which the effect has but a likeness according to a certain 
analogy.’ The creature is but in a diminished fashion similar to its 
divine cause. 

Striking are the deprecating terms with which Thomas de- 
scribes the intelligible connection between God and creature. It is 
only in a deficient and remote way (deficienter et remoté) that the 
creature has a likeness to the divine goodness. This deficiency is 
shown by the multiplicity in creation of what is unified and 
simple in God. Creation seems to be like a dispersion into a 
multitude of diverse “fragments” of the one divine fullness of 
perfection. This way of speaking strongly suggests that creation 
could be regarded as “ontological fall.” However, these meta- 


necesse est quod in effectu sit similitudo formae agentis.” See also S.c.G. I, 
c.29: “Necesse est tamen aliquam inter ea similitudinem inveniri; de natura 
enim agentis est, ut agens sibi simile agat, quum unumquodque agat 
secundum quod actu est.” 

7 At some places the term ‘agens aequivocum’ is used. However, complete 
equivocity contradicts the principle that every cause makes something 
similar to itself. In the case of strict equivocity the effect cannot be understood 
any longer to be the effect of this cause. See S.Th. I, q.13, a.5 ad 1: “...licet non 
sit univocum, non tamen est omnino aequivocum, quia sic non faceret sibi 
simile; sed potest dici agens analogicum.” See also In I Sent. d.2, q.1, a.2; 
S.Th. I, q.4, a.2; q.25, a.3 ad 2; De pot. q.7, a.5; q.7, a.7 ad 7. 

The meaning of analogy in connection with causality is treated only 
poorly in McInerny’s Logic of Analogy (pp.126-133). 

8 §.Th. I, q.6, a.4. 

9 Fabro uses the expression ‘chute ontologique’ in connection with the 
way finite beings proceed from the infinite fullness of being. He describes 
this as “la dissemblance totale, la difference ontologique d’opposition entre 
effect et cause” (Participation et Causalité, p.476; cf. also p.243.) Kremer, too, 
characterizes the procession of creatures out of God as a “fall”; see his Die 
neuplatonische Seinsphilosophie, p.423: “Denn was Gott schafft, ist immer von 
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phorical terms of ‘fall’ and ‘dispersion’ does not seem to accord 
with the biblical image of God’s wisdom by which everything is 
ordered in “number, weight and measure.”!® From the viewpoint 
of this biblical image creation cannot be seen as “fall,” since the 
multitude of diverse creatures is precisely intended by God’s 
wisdom. The multiplicity in creation is a multiplicity of an 
intelligible order. This leads us to the question of how the negative 
“deficiency” of the divine similitude in creation can be under- 
stood more positively. What is the positive sense behind the nega- 
tive characterization of the created likeness as diminished and as 
“tantum secundum analogiam”? 

I start with a text from the Summa _ theologiae in which the 
question is asked whether a creature can be said to be somehow 
similar to God (similis Deo).!1 An objection claims that a likeness 
between creature and God should be thought to be impossible. For 
two things are said to be lke each other when they are similar in 
form. But no creature is similar to God in form, for God’s form 
(essence) consists in being (esse) and this cannot be true of 
anything else.!* Unlike God, every creature necessarily has an 
essence distinct from its being. This fundamental diversity be- 
tween God and creature in the way they relate to being precludes 
any kind of (univocal) similarity on the categorical level.!5 


geringerer Seinsfulle als er selbst und deshalb, aber auch nur deshalb, 
Abfall von Gott.” 

10 See the text of De pot. q.3, a.16, in which the question is asked whether 
a multitude can directly proceed from one. In the sed contra arguments 
Thomas quotes two passages from the Bible: “Omnia in numero et pondere 
et mensura disposuisti, Domine” (Wisdom 11, 21) and “Omnia in sapientia 
fecisti” (Ps. 103, 24). 

11 §.Th. I, q.4, a.3: “Utrum aliqua creatura possit esse similis Deo.” 

12 [bid. obj.3: “similia dicuntur quae conveniunt in forma. Sed nihil 
convenit cum Deo in forma: nullius enim rei essentia est ipsum esse, nisi 
solius Dei. Ergo nulla creatura potest esse similis Deo.” 

Cf. De pot. q.7, a.7: “...diversa habitudo ad esse impedit univocam 
praedicationem entis. Deus autem alio modo se habet ad esse quam aliqua 
alia creatura; nam ipse est suum esse, quod nulli alii creaturae competit. 
Unde nullo modo univoce de Deo et creatura dicitur; et per consequens nec 
aliquid aliorum praedicabilium inter quae est ipsum primum ens. Existente 
enim diversitate in primo, oportet in aliis diversitatem invenire.” 

As regards this text I must confess that I never understood why the so- 
called analogy of proper proportionality could have obtained a so prominent 
place in the Thomistic tradition. Being is not said analogously of God and 
creature because there exists a similarity between the way God relates to his 
esse and the creature to its created esse. On the contrary, there is a radical 
diversity in way they both relate to being. There is no similarity of propor- 
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In the sed contra Thomas cites the words from the book of 
Genesis (1:26): “Let us make man in our image and after our 
likeness.”!4 From this he draws the conclusion that a creature 
cannot be totally unlike God, since it is made by God. By his act of 
creation God establishes a positive relation of something else to 
himself. Because the creature has that which is of God, it is 
rightly said to be similar to God. But the reverse is not true: 
because God does not have anything which is of the creature, God 
cannot be said to be similar to the creature. Their relationship of 
similarity is therefore not reciprocal.!5 

The similarity of creatures with God is thus founded in the 
causal relation of creation. The question whether the concept of 
causality can be applied to the idea of creation is not really an 
issue for Thomas. For him, the meaning of the word ‘to create’ 
implies in whatever way causality. However, it is clear that 
creation represents an unique instance of causality. This unique 
instance can nevertheless be described on the basis of what is 
common to causality as such. 

The point of departure is the principle that cause and effect 
must be in some way similar, expressed in the dictum omne agens 
agit sili simile. Now, the degree to which the effect is similar to its 
cause may vary. The most perfect similarity exists where cause 
and effect correspond in the same species.!© In this case the form 
of the cause returns in the effect according to the same ratio, so 
that both cause and effect are named univocally. This type of 
univocal causality (agens univocum) is characteristic of the natural 
process of generation. Fire generates fire and man generates man 
(homo generat hominem). There exists complete synonymy between 
cause and effect. 


tion between God and creature in the sense of X stands to its being as Y 
stands to its being. For a defense of the analogy of proper proportionality, see 
James Anderson, Reflections on the Analogy of Being, The Hague: Nijhoff, 1967. 

14 §.Th. I, q.4, a.3: “Sed contra est quod dicitur Gen. 1,26: ‘Faciamus homi- 
nem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram’, et I Joh. 3,2: ‘cum appa- 
ruerit, similes ei erimus’.” 

15 Cf. S.c.G. I, c.29: “...creatura habet quod Dei est; unde et Deo recte 
similis dicitur. Non autem sic potest dici Deum habere quod creaturae est. 
Unde nec convenienter dicitur Deum creaturae similem esse.” 

16 $.Th. I, q.4, a.3: “Si ergo agens sit contentum in eadem specie cum suo 
effectu, erit similitudo inter faciens et factum in forma, secundum eandem 
rationem speciei; sicut homo generat hominem.” 
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If the effect is not similar to the cause according to the same 
species, it may correspond to it in a remoter sense, for instance in 
genus (secundum similitudinem generis). Thomas mentions the sun 
as an example of this generic causality. That which is generated 
by the power of the sun does not receive the form of the sun itself, 
so that it would be another sun, but something of the sun’s heat, by 
reason of which the generated nature has a certain affinity and 
likeness to the sun.?” 

Now, Thomas continues, if there is a cause which does not fall 
under a genus, the degree of similarity between cause and effect 
will be even less perfect and determinate. In this case the effect is 
similar to its cause, not according the same species or genus, but 
merely according to a certain analogy. Precisely on account of this 
reduced similarity the effect is said to “participate in the simili- 
tude of the cause.” Everything that is caused by God participates 
by way of a certain likeness in God, not according to the same 
species or even genus, but in respect of the being (esse) that is 
common to all things. Thus all creatures are insofar as they are 
beings (ut entia) similar to God as the first and universal principle of 
all being (ut primo et universali principio totius esse).18 Therefore, 
although the similarity is remote and diminished, even in the 
case of creation there exists a certain synonymy between cause 
and effect, which marks their intelligible connection: each crea- 
ture is somehow similar to God in the sense that “beings pro- 
ceed from (the first) being.”!9 Yet this similarity is nevertheless 


17 [bid.: “Si autem agens non sit contentum in eadem specie, erit simili- 
tudo, sed non secundum eandem rationem speciei: sicut ea quae generantur 
ex virtute solis, accedunt quidem ad aliquam similitudinem solis, non 
tamen ut recipiant formam solis secundum similitudinem speciei, sed 
secundum similitudinem generis.” 

As a rule Thomas distinguishes between univocal (homo generat hominem) 
and non-univocal (sol generat ignem) causes. Here the division is based on the 
progressive universality of species, genus and esse, which is merely analo- 
gously common. 

18 Jbid.: “Si igitur sit aliquod agens, quod non in genere contineatur, 
effectus eius adhuc magis accedent remote ad similitudinem formae agentis: 
non tamen ita quod participent similitudinem formae agentis secundum 
eadem rationem speciei aut generis, sed secundum aliqualem analogiam, 
sicut ipsum esse est commune omnibus. Et hoc modo illa quae sunt a Deo, 
assimilantur ei inquantum sunt entia, ut primo et universali principio totius 
esse.” 

19 In II Sent. 4.16, q.1, a.2: “...procedit creatura a Deo in similitudinem 
eius ...quia ab ente sunt entia.” 
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pervaded by a fundamental difference, for the first being differs 
from the other beings by its different relation to the same: God is 
being by his essence, the creature is being by participation.?® 

This way of speaking about different degrees of similarity 
between effect and cause may be misleading as Thomas departs 
from the univocal causality exemplified by “man generates 
man.” It goes without speaking that the causality of creation can- 
not be understood in this way: God does not create another god. 
But nor can the likeness of the creature be understood in such a 
way that it is divine to a lesser degree. Therefore the analogical 
cause cannot differ from the univocal cause only in degree as if 
the creature shows a lesser degree of likeness of God in respect of 
his very divinity. The point of Thomas is not that a creature is a 
lesser god. But the way of expressing the creature’s likeness in 
negative terms as “remote et deficienter”, as “secundum analogiam 
tantum” clearly indicates that the criterion resides in the uni- 
vocity. The likeness remains insufficient and deficient, for the 
creature is not a god and does not resemble God in his divinity. 
But how can the distinctive character of the analogous likeness be 
expressed more positively? What part does the difference in mode 
of being play in the similarity of being? 

It is clear, Thomas says, that no effect is fully equal to the power 
of the first cause, for otherwise God’s action would result in just 
one effect. In fact, there are many and diverse creatures. If a cause 
is able to express its power fully and adequately in the effect, there 
can be only one effect, for a perfect and adequate likeness is only 
possible in one way. The fact, then, that many and diverse effects 
result from the one divine cause shows us (ostenditur nobis) that 
each of these effects falls short of the full power of God. The many 
and diverse effects must therefore pre-exist in their cause, not 
according to the same ratio as they exist in themselves, but in a 
more perfect way, namely as unified in the one undivided power 
of the cause. It is, says Thomas, like the sun which by its single 
and undivided power extends its heat to all the many and diverse 
forms in the visible world.?! 


20 §.Th. I, q.4, a.3 ad 3: “...similitudo creaturae ad Deum (...) secundum 
analogiam tantum; prout scilicet Deus est ens per essentiam, et alia per 
participationem.” 

21 De pot. q.7, a.5: “Constat autem quod nullus effectus adaequat virtutem 
primi agentis, quod Deus est; alias ab una virtute ipsius non procederet nisi 
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This comparison with the sun shows how many and diverse 
effects can be understood to come forth from one cause by virtue 
of its undivided power. The sun-image is taken from the writings 
of Dionysius: 

Just as the sun, being one and shining in a uniform way, pre- 
contains in itself in a uniform way the many different sensible 


substances and qualities, so the more is it necessary that in the 
cause of everything all things pre-exist in a natural union.?? 


The forms which are distinct and opposite in creatures pre-exist in 
a unified fashion in the power of their cause, that is to say, they 
pre-exist in God as identical with the one simple perfection of the 
divine essence. 

According to the image of the sun’s universal power extending 
to a multiplicity of effects, creation is thought of in terms of 
diffusio. Creation is like an outpouring of the infinite goodness of 
God into a multitude of various things each reflecting God’s 
simple and perfect goodness in its own way. The question arises 
whether this Neoplatonic image is compatible with the biblical 
way of speaking in terms of God’s ordering wisdom. For the 
image of the dzffusio fails to explain how the multiplicity of effects 
may be intended by the creative cause. According to the Neo- 
platonic image creation seems to be regarded as an overflow from 
the superabundance of divine goodness, as a fall out of the origi- 
nal unity into a scattered and orderless multiplicity. 

Besides the Dionysian comparison with the natural generosity 
of the sun, Thomas employs another model according to which 
creation is understood as a work of art. God is like an artifex who 
produces a work according to a pre-conceived idea. On the basis of 


unus effectus. Sed cum ex eius una virtute inveniamus multos et varios effectus 
procedere, ostenditur nobis quod quilibet eius effectus deficit a virtute agentis. 
Nulla ergo forma alicuius effectus divini est per eamdem rationem qua est in 
effectu in Deo: nihilominus oportet quod sit ibi per quemdam modum altio- 
rem; et inde est quod omnes formae quae sunt in diversis effectibus distinctae 
et divisae ab invicem, in eo uniuntur sicut in una virtute commune, sicut 
etiam omnes formae per virtutem solis in istis inferioribus productae, sunt 
in sole secundum unicam eius virtutem, cui omnia generata per actionem 
solis secundum suas formas similantur.” 

22 §.Th. I, q.4, a.2 ad 1: “sicut sol, ut dicit Dionysius, sensibilium sub- 
stantias et qualitates multas et differentes, ipse unus existens et uniformiter 
lucendo, in seipso uniformiter praeaccipit; ita multo magis in causa omnium 
necesse est praeexistere omnia secundum naturalem unionem.” 

Reference is made to De divinis nominibus c.5, § 8. 
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his ars God knowingly and willingly produces an effect in 
accordance with its proper idea, which determines how this 
particular effect is to be made. Should one speak of two different 
models—let us call them the emanation-model and the artmodel— 
which complement each other in explaining the unique causality 
of creation? Or does one stumble here on an unsolved difficulty, 
due perhaps to the shortcomings of our conceptual means of 
understanding creation? 


3. Creation as emanation and as work of divine art 


As is well known, the Neoplatonic concept of emanation causality 
is inextricably connected with the character of necessity accord- 
ing to which an effect emanates from its cause in virtue of the 
very nature of that cause. This aspect of natural necessity or 
spontaneity is touched on in an interesting text of Dionysius. 

Our sun, so Dionysius says, illuminates by its being, without 
deliberation or preference for one over the other, all visible things 
each of which participates in the light according to its own 
measure; likewise the Good, superior to the sun as the archetype is 
superior to an obscure image, emits the rays of its entire goodness 
by its essence to all beings, each according to its own manner.?3 

In his commentary Thomas remarks that significantly Diony- 
sius does not repeat the phrase ‘without deliberation or preference’ 
with respect to God. As the sun acts in virtue of its being, God 
gives goodness to all things per suam essentiam, but not necessitated 
by his nature. Even if the sun has a will, it would still radiate by 
the spontaneity of its nature, regardless of the sun’s will. But for 
God being is identical with knowing and willing; what he does 
per suum esse, he does therefore knowingly and willingly.24 That 


23° De div. nom. c.4, § 1: “Etenim sicut noster sol, non ratiocinans aut 
praeeligens, sed per ipsum esse illuminat omnia, partecipare lumine ipsius 
secundum propriam rationem valentia, ita quidem et bonum, super solem, 
sicut super obscuram imaginem segregate archetypum, per ipsam essentiam 
omnibus existentibus proportionaliter immittit totius bonitatis radios.” 

24 In de div. nom. c.4, lect.1, n.271: “Esse enim solis non est eius 
intelligere aut velle, etiam si intellectum et voluntatem haberet et ideo quod 
facit per suum esse, non facit per intellectum et voluntatem. Sed divinum esse 
est eius intelligere et velle et ideo quod per suum esse facit, facit per 
intellectum et voluntatem.” Cf. In de caelo I, lect.6, n.66: “...quod Deus agit per 
suum esse et non per aliquid superadditum, verum est: sed esse suum non est 
distinctum a suo intelligere, sicut in nobis, nec etiam a suo velle: unde 
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God acts by his essence does not exclude freedom, but indeed 
implies it. In this respect the image of the sun’s natural diffusion 
is inadequate. So even when a creature can be called an “emana- 
tion” of God, it is not a natural emanation. That which is produced 
by a knowing and willing agent, is as it is known (and intended) 
by the agent, not as the agent itself according to its being is.25 The 
effect of the eternal God need therefore not be eternal itself. As an 
intelligent agent God produces a creation as he intends it to be, 
according to its own conditions and as distinct from God’s mode 
of being. 

To explain how a plurality of effects can be intended by one 
single act of God, Thomas makes a distinction between an “agens 
per artem” and an “agens per naturam.” For instance, natural genera- 
tion (homo generat hominem) is a matter of a natural agent. In this 
case the form of the effect assimilates the agent in its nature. But if 
a man, instead of generating another man, makes an work of art, 
he acts as an agens per artem. The effect of an agent by art is made 
similar to the concept which exists in the mind of the maker.76 A 
work of art is not simply a self-expression of the artist, it is an 
expression of what the artist has conceived in his mind. 

Both “nature” and “art” play a role in God’s act of creation. God 
creates things by his intellect, therefore in virtue of his avt, but not 
without the action of his nature (actio naturae). When, for instance, 
a human artificer produces a thing, the exercise of his skill 
requires a tool of a nature external to himself. God, by contrast, 
exercises his skill in virtue of his own nature.2”? God’s art as well as 


producit secundum intelligere et velle suum.” 

In de caelo I, lect.6, n.66: “In his autem quae producuntur ab aliquo 
agente inquantum est intelligens et volens, oportet esse illud quod producitur 
hoc modo sicut est intellectum a producente; non autem eo modo quo est ipse 
producens secundum suum esse.” 

26 De pot. q.7, a.1 ad 8: “forma effectus invenitur aliter in agente naturali, 
et aliter in agente per artem. In agente namque per naturam, invenitur 
forma effectus secundum quod agens in sua natura assimilat sibi effectum, eo 
quod omne agens agit sibi simile. (...) In agentibus autem per artem, 
formae effectuum praeexistunt secundum eamdem rationem, non autem 
eodem modo essendi, nam in effectibus habet esse naturale, in mente vero 
artificis habent esse intelligibile.” 

27 Ibid.: “Cum enim ipse agit res per intellectum, non est sine actione 
naturae. In inferioribus autem artificibus ars agit virtute extraneae naturae, 
qua utitur ut instrumento, sicut figulus igne ad coquendum laterem. Sed ars 
divinae non utitur exteriori natura ad agendum, sed virtute propriae naturae 
facit suum effectum.” 
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his nature are both involved in his creative action. To explain the 
way God creates the metaphor of art requires correction as well as 
that of natural diffusion. What is distinct and opposite in the 
human world, is one and undivided in God’s world. 

The distinction between art and nature is made in the context of 
the question whether the pre-existence of a multiplicity of forms 
in God is compatible with his simplicity. The form of the effect 
must somehow pre-exist in the agent, for it is according to its form 
that the agent produces a determinate effect. But how is it possible 
that many and diverse effects each according to their own form 
pre-exist in the simple divine cause? Thomas answers that the 
many forms of creatures pre-exist in God in a twofold way, 
namely in his nature as well as in his art. In the divine nature all 
forms exist as in the operative power, not according their specific 
character by which they are diverse and distinct from one 
another, for no effect is equal to that power; the forms which are 
multiplied in the effects are one and simple in the power of the 
cause. In God’s intellect (or art), by contrast, all forms pre-exists as 
the many objects of knowledge. On the one hand, the many 
forms pre-exist in God as unified in the one universal form which 
is his creative essence, so not according to the same specific 
notion the forms have in the things; on the other hand, the forms 
pre-exist in God’s intellect according to the same notion, since it is 
by the intellect that the specific and distinct form of each thing is 
conceived, but not according to the same mode of being. This 
multiplicity of objects of thought (ideas) in God does not in any 
way compromise the simplicity of his essence. 

Thomas does not explain how both aspects of natura and ars 
relate to one another in the one act of creation. He distinguishes 
two aspects of the likeness in creatures, one belonging to the 
emanation model and the other to the art model. All creatures 
each according to their own specific form have a likeness in 
respect to their proper ideas in God’s intellect; and they have a 
likeness in respect to God’s nature, insofar as they are being, good, 
living and wise. The question is how the unity of this twofold 
likeness should be understood. 

How can a multiplicity of effects be understood to derive from 
one cause in such a way that this multiplicity is still intelligible 
in relation to the cause? Only a cause, Thomas observes, which 
acts with knowledge is able to produce immediately many 
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diverse effects. Therefore, the Neoplatonic principle “from one 
results only one” is based on the assumption that God acts by 
natural necessity (per necessitatem naturae).?® Nature, as principle of 
operation, is by itself determined to only one; it tries to produce 
something similar to itself and of the same kind. For instance, the 
generative power of man is determined to generate another man. 
If the effect falls short of its cause, this is due to a deficiency in the 
power of the cause or to a defect in the receptive matter.?9 So purely 
from the point of view of God’s natural power the distinction and 
multiplicity in the effect cannot be intended by the divine cause 
and must therefore be attributed to other (secundary) causes or to 
a kind of receptive and material principle. If this is the case, 
creation must be judged as an ontological fall. The diversity in 
creation is not under divine control. 

In truth, however, God acts per intellectum and has conceived in 
his mind a multiplicity of creatures. In his wisdom God designs 
an order of the universe in which each creature occupies a 
determinate place according to its own form and nature. Insofar 
as the order of creation is pre-conceived by God, he must have 
distinct knowledge of each part of this order, that is to say, distinct 
knowledge of each thing according to its specific form. But if 
God’s wisdom is the principle of the distinct order of creation, the 
diversification of the likeness in creatures cannot be merely 
understood in terms of deficiency by which each effect falls short 
of the full power of the cause. The multiplicity in the effect must 
be intended by the divine cause, as it is implicated by the unity of 
order. 

The effects of God, says Thomas, resemble him not perfectly 
but as best they can (secundum quod possunt); it belongs to the 
deficiency of the likeness that what is simple and one in God can 
only be represented by many; and so they, the effects of God, 
happen to be composite.3° What Thomas is saying here is not that 


28 As Thomas observes in De potentia q.3, a.4, the position of some Muslim 
philosophers (Avicenna, Algazel) that God creates the lower part of reality 
through (mediante) higher created principles presupposes the principle that 
“from a simple unity can proceed immediately only one.” They held this 
opinion because they assumed that God acts by the necessity of his nature. 

29° De pot. q.3, a.15: “..natura est determinata ad unum. (...) matura 
semper facit sibi aequale, nisi sit propter defectum virtutis activae, vel 
receptivae sive passivae.” 

30 § Th. I, q.3, a.3 ad 2: “effectus Dei imitantur ipsum, non perfecte, sed 
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the multiplication as such accounts for the deficiency of the 
likeness, as if there were one common likeness the same for all, 
which is diminished because of its division and multiplication 
over many; but owing to the imperfection of the likeness, God’s 
simple perfection can be represented only by way of many and 
diverse effects. Thus composition is implied in the way the effects 
resemble their cause. From the point of view of the emanation 
model alone, the division and multiplication in the effect may be 
taken as a sign of a “fall” out of the original unity of the cause; but 
from the point of view of a creative emanation according to 
wisdom and art, the ordered diversity in creation characterizes its 
status as a well-made work (opus) which represents the goodness 
of its cause, not in the manner of the cause itself, but in its own 
distinct manner as intended and pre-conceived by the cause. 
Creatures form a substantial reality with a proper consistency and 
as existing in themselves they have their own specific truth 
which cannot be simply reduced to the higher truth in their 
origin.*! 

The point to be stressed is that God does not intend to express his 
divinity in creation, an intention which must necessarily result 
in a failure as no finite effect can be equal to an infinite cause; 
what God does intend is to express his goodness in something else 
according to a manner which he has “thought out” (excogitavzt) 
for those other things, as distinguished from the divine goodness 
itself.52 Creation is not a “failed” attempt of the creator to express 
himself adequately in one effect, which consequently is lost in 
multiplicity beyond God’s control. 


secundum quod possunt. Et hoc ad defectum imitationis pertinet, quod id quod 
est simplex et unum, non potest repraesentari nisi per multa: et sic accidit in 
eis compositio...” Cf. a.7 ad 1: “ea quae sunt a Deo, imitantur Deum sicut 
causata primam causam. Est autem hoc de ratione causati, quod sit aliquo 
modo compositum: quia ad minus esse eius est aliud quam quod quid est.” 

31 Cf. S.Th. I, q.18, a.4 ad 3, on the twofold truth of things: “res naturales 
verius esse habent simpliciter in mente divina, quam in seipsis: quia in 
mente divina habent esse increatum, in seipsis autem esse creatum. Sed esse 
hoc, utpote homo vel equus, verius habent in propria natura quam in mente 
divina: quia ad veritatem hominis pertinet esse materiale...”. 

With respect to the question of the theodicy one might add the 
remark that the divine goodness as such is not the immediate criterion for 
the relatively goodness of creation; if it were, the “best possible world” (a 
concept which does not express any actual possibility according to Thomas) 
would be no world at all or—what is the same—a world which would 
coincide with God himself. 
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God is an agens per artem and is therefore able to produce 
directly according to the conception of his wisdom a multiplicity 
of things. Yet he also remains an agens per naturam, though not 
necessitated by his nature. Creatures are not said to have a 
likeness only in the sense that they resemble their idea in God’s 
mind. “It is because of the perfection of the divine nature that, by 
the power of the divine nature, a similitude of this nature is 
communicated to creatures, although this communication itself 
happens by God’s will.”33 Creation, as we saw before, is not with- 
out an actio naturae of God. For only on the basis of this actio naturae 
which results in a similitude of the divine nature in all things 
created by God, the relation of origin of al/ things to one universal 
principle is intelligible. 

What exactly is God’s actio naturae? And what is the likeness of 
the divine nature that has been communicated to all creatures? 
God has no need of something external to him in order to realize 
his “masterplan” of creation. The perfection contained in his 
nature is more than sufficient to produce each thing according to 
the “portion” of perfection which it requires in order to become as 
God has conceived it to be. For God’s nature (or essence) is pure 
actuality (actus purus) and comprises in unity the fullness of 
being; hence God is in act with regard to every possible being. 
Whatever its determinate mode of being and however much 
diverse and inequal, insofar as all things share in being, they can 
be understood to derive from one common principle and origin. 
The proper effect of God, according to which each thing assimi- 
lates his nature, is being; and therefore, Thomas remarks, it is this 
“being” in which consists God’s nature or substance.4 Granting 
being as such (dare esse) is the action proper to the One who is 
being itself. And the being God grants to all things by the action 
of his nature is received in each thing as determined according to 
the conception of his wisdom, thus according to the specific way 


33 De pot. q.3, a.15 ad 2: “ex perfectione divinae naturae est quod virtute 
naturae divinae, ipsius naturae similitudo creaturis communicetur, non 
tamen haec communicatio fit per necessitatem naturae sed per voluntatem.” 

Although theaction of Godin respect to creatures coincides with his nature, 
the principle of this action is his will, not his nature. See also ibid., ad 18. 

34 Cf. De pot. q.7, a.2: “Proprius autem effectus cuiuslibet causae procedit ab 
ipsa secundum similitudinem suae naturae. Oportet ergo quod hoc quod est 
esse, sit substantia vel natura Dei.” For being as the proper effect of God's 
action, see further ch.9,4. 
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he wants each thing to be. The common likeness of creatures in 
virtue of their being is so to speak “specified” in each thing 
according to its proper nature. It is God’s art which is the principle 
of this specifying and determining the way things receive being, 
but what is specified is being; the specification is not something 
that is added to the common being from without, by a second act 
of God as it were. Nor should it be understood in such a way that 
through creation esse is commonly attributed to the many pre- 
viously conceived “possibilities” in God’s mind, like one indiffe- 
rent mode of existence the same for all things. 


4. The exemplarity of the divine essence 


The similitude of God’s goodness resides primarily in the good 
order of creation (ordo univers) which is as such (per se) intended 
by the action of God. This order is based on the essential 
differences of things which constitute a hierarchy of degrees in 
perfection. Each thing, according to its specific nature, resembles 
more or less perfectly the divine goodness which is the principle 
of the good order of the universe. Now, according to Geiger, the 
hierarchical ordered multiplicity of essences is defined by the so- 
called “participation by similitude.” The formal diversity on the 
part of the essences does not result from a composition by which a 
common perfection is diversified by different recipients, but from 
a formal limitation with regard to the infinite perfection in God. 

The question, however, is whether the essential perfection of 
things can be understood as a partial and limited likeness of the 
divine perfection without this implying composition. If several 
beings differ essentially from one another, all of them must have 
an essence which is other than their being (esse). But this relatio- 
nal quality of “otherness” in respect to being is not something 
accidental to the essence; it defines the essence as formally multi- 
plied into many essentially ordered things. It follows that one 
cannot speak simply of a multiplicity of essences as such, in the 
sense of a formal hierarchy, without taking into account that each 
member of the hierarchy has a distinct mode of being. The multi- 
plicity of limited essences cannot be prior in any sense to each 
essence’s distinct relation to the being they have in common. 
Only on the basis of the inner distinction of essence and esse a 
diversity of beings becomes intelligible. 
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It seems to me, therefore, that the similitude in creation does 
not reside in the formal hierarchy of essences as such, but in 
each thing’s diverse relation to being. The nature of the similitude 
which things have insofar as they are beings (ut entia), includes 
not only the common aspect of esse but the formal difference in 
the way each of them have esse as well. 

Now Thomas does speak sometimes of a twofold likeness in 
creatures, in accordance with the twofold way in which they pre- 
exist in their cause. This duplicity in likeness might provide a 
reason for assuming a twofold participation, one which is constitu- 
tive of the formal perfection of the essence, pre-conceived in the 
divine idea, and another which explains that the essence shares 
in the act of being and so actually comes to exist. 

Geiger seems to have a similar division in participation in 
mind. In an interesting passage from his book on participation he 
sums up his view as follows: ‘Being’ stands for the concrete sub- 
ject: ens. This is a such being on account of the essence and a real 
being on account of its existence. The essence is the principle of 
diversity and inequality in things. Now it is clear that this 
inequality on the level of essences cannot be explained by a prior 
composition, since this would mean that the diversifying prin- 
ciple of the essence requires an explanation of its diversity by yet 
another composition. Therefore, one must appeal to the formal 
hierarchy: the essence, which participates in existence (participa- 
tion by composition), is itself a participation of the First Perfection, 
of which it is but a limited and fragmented aspect (participation 
by similitude) .%5 

This view is problematical in various respects. First, does it 
make sense to speak of essences which participate in existence if 
this is to mean that participation only explains the actual existence 
of a being and not its particular mode of being? I wonder if it is 


35 La participation, p.61, n.1: “L’étre, au sens plein, c’est le sujet concret: 
ens. I] est tel par son essence, il est réel par son existence. Et parce que 
l'essence, réellement distincte de |l’existence, est le principe propre de la 
diversité et de l’inégalité dans l’étre, le probléme se pose de |’origine de 
cette inégalité, voire de sa possibilité. On ne peut évidemment expliquer 
cette limitation par une composition antérieure. Ce serait aller al’infini 
dans la série des compositions sans rien expliquer. If faut faire appel a la 
participation par hiérachie formelle: l’essence qui participe 4 l’existence est 
elle-méme une participation de la Perfection Premiére, dont elle ne dit 
qu’un aspect limité et fragmentaire.” 
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really meaningful to say that a thing participates in existence.>6 
Second, Geiger assumes that the essence, which is the diversify- 
ing principle in the composition with being (existence), must be 
already in itself (formally) diverse and that this diversity requires 
explanation. But if the essences are already formally diverse, they 
need no longer diversify anything and explain the diversity of 
something else (of being), for then the diversity of things would 
already be explained. Third, Geiger is impelled to assume a 
double limitation, a formal limitation in respect to God’s perfec- 
tion (in the sense that each essence imitates its appropriate divine 
idea) and a limitation of the being (esse) in virtue of its reception 
in an already limited essence. But what is the sense of a double 
limitation? 

It seems more in agreement with Thomas to say that a nature 
is finite because and insofar as it has being in a finite way. For 
instance, to be a horse means to have being according to a 
determinate “form” of being, which by its very positive character 
excludes other forms of being. One cannot separate the likeness 
which belongs to the essence as a limited participation of the 
divine essence from the likeness with regard to the being (esse) 
each thing has. The question now is how both aspects of the like- 
ness distinguished by Thomas are related to the two principles of 
essence and esse. 

I quote a text in which Thomas calls the analogous likeness 
between creatures and God twofold: 


First, insofar as created things imitate in their own manner the 
idea of the divine mind, as artifacts imitate the form which is in 
the mind of the artificer. And secondly, insofar as created things 
imitate somehow the divine nature itself, in the sense that from 
the first being others beings proceed and from the good good 
things, and the like for others. 37 


36 One may wonder whether the concept of ‘existence’ is part of 
Thomas’s philosophical vocabulary. His notion of ‘esse’ cannot simply be 
rendered by ‘existence’, although it sometimes is used in the sense of actual 
existence (‘esse in rerum natura’). However, existence seems to presuppose a 
conceivable essence which can be posited to exist, but which does not belong 
itself to the order of existence. An essence as such is totally different from 
existence and cannot be thought to derive from it. Therefore, in my opinion, 
it simply makes no sense to say that an essence participates in existence. 

37 De pot. q.3, a.4 ad 9: “...inter Deum et creaturam (...) potest esse 
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The first sense of likeness concerns the exemplarity of the divine 
idea and fits in the art model of creation. All created things pre- 
exist according to their proper notion in the divine mind and 
resemble the idea after which they have been made. This like- 
ness excludes univocity on account of the difference in mode of 
being: creatures pre-exist in God’s mind as objects of thought. The 
second sense of likeness fits in the emanation model: all created 
things are to some extent similar to God in what they have of 
being and goodness. According to the specific character of their 
mode of being creatures imitate the idea in God’s mind; insofar as 
they share in the perfection of being (insofar as they ave and are 
good) they imitate the perfection of the divine essence, which is 
the similitudo superexcellens of all things. On the basis of this 
likeness in creatures God can be named analogously with names 
as ‘being,’ ‘good,’ etc.*8 

The question of how both aspects of the likeness are related to 
one another is not discussed explicitly by Aquinas. Apparently 
the distinction does not have a principal character in his eyes, 
since he often mentions the two aspects together. The creature, so 
Thomas remarks, exists in God as in the power of the cause or as 
in the knower; and there, in God, the creature is nothing but the 
divine essence itself.39 On the one hand creatures exist in God’s 


similitudo quaedam analogiae (...). Et hoc dicitur uno modo in quantum res 
creatae imitantur suo modo ideam divinae mentis, sicut artificiata formam 
quae est in mente artificis. Alio modo secundum quod res creatae ipsi 
naturae divinae quodammodo similantur, prout a primo ente alia sunt entia, 
et a bono bona, et sic de aliis.” 

38 De pot. q.7, a.7 ad 6: “Alio modo secundum quod ipsa divina essentia est 
omnium rerum similitudo superexcellens, et non unius rationis. Et ex hoc 
modo similitudinis contingit quod bonum et huiusmodi praedicantur 
communiter de Deo et creaturis.” 

For this double exemplarity of God, see also In J Sent. d.2, q.1, a.2: “unde 
ipse est exemplaris forma rerum, non tantum quantum ad ea quae sunt in 
Sapientia sunt, sed etiam quantum ad ea quae sunt in natura sua, scilicet 
attributa.” 

Robert (in his: Note sur le dilemme: ‘limitation par composition ou limitation par 
hiérarchie formelle des essences’, pp.62/63) proposes to relate the origin of actual 
being (esse) to God's creative will as efficient cause of things and to relate the 
origin of the formal order of essences to God's intellect as exemplary cause. 
But this division only worsens the dilemma. Divine being is the efficient 
and the exemplary principle of all other being; God’s exemplarity is not 
exclusively associated with the ideas of his wisdom nor is his will exclusive- 
ly directed to the actual existence of things. 

De pot. q.3, a.16 ad 24: “...dicitur creatura esse in Deo sicut in virtute 
causae agentis, vel sicut in cognoscente; et sic creatura in Deo est ipsa 
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mind as so many distinct rationes, on the other hand they exist in 
God in indistinct unity with his creative essence (creatrix essentia) . 
To explain the inner unity of the causal similitude, we must 
direct our intention to the question as how, with regard to the 
divine exemplarity, the one universal essence of God on the one 
hand and the many particular ideas of creatures in God’s mind on 
the other hand are related to each other. 

Why is it necessary to assume a first exemplary cause of all 
things, Thomas asks in the Summa _ theologiae 1,44,3. In general, 
when something is produced, an exemplar must be assumed in 
order to explain why the effect receives a determinate form. 
Without an exemplar one cannot see why this effect should be 
produced and not any other. Now, the process of nature shows 
regular and determinate patterns of cause and effect. Each natural 
effect is produced according to a determinate form. This deter- 
mination of forms in nature must be ultimately reduced to a 
principle which is not determined by something else, as is each 
natural cause, but which determines itself, according to know- 
ledge, to its effect. This principle which determines itself by 
conceiving interiorly an exemplar of the effect is called the 
divine wisdom. God conceives in his wisdom the order of the 
universe which consists in the distinction of things. Therefore, 
Thomas concludes, we must say that in the divine wisdom are 
the models of all things, that is, exemplary forms existing in the 
divine mind. 


essentia divina, sicut dicitur Ioan. I, 3: ‘Quod factum est in ipso vita erat’.” 

40 §.Th. I, q.44, a.3: “Respondeo dicendum quod Deus est prima causa 
exemplaris omnium rerum. Ad cuius evidentiam, considerandum est quod 
ad productionem alicuius rei ideo necessarium est exemplar, ut effectus deter- 
minatam formam consequatur: (...) Manifestum est autem quod ea quae 
naturaliter fiunt determinatas formas consequuntur. Haec autem formarum 
determinatio oportet quod reducatur, sicut in primum principium, in 
divinam sapientiam, quae ordinem universi excogitavit, qui in rerum 
distinctione consistit. Et ideo oportet dicere quod in divina sapientia sunt 
rationis omnium rerum: quas supra (q.15, a.1) diximus ideas, id est formas 
exemplares in mente divina existentes.” 

The well-determined final order of nature requires a prior intelligent 
principle which knows of the end and directs each thing to its end. Cf. In I 
Metaph., lect.15, n.233: “Cum enim res naturales naturaliter intendant 
similitudines in res generatas inducere, oportet quod ista intentio ad 
aliquod principium dirigens reducatur, quod est in finem ordinans unum- 
quodque. Et hoc non potest esse nisi intellectus cuius sit cognoscere finem et 
proportionem rerum in finem. Et sic ita similitudo effectum ad causas 
naturales reducitur, sicut in primum principium, in intellectum aliquem.” 
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On the basis of the distinction of things there must be many 
ideas in God. But, Thomas says, although multiplied by their 
relations to things, these exemplary forms are really identical 
with the divine essence “inasmuch as the likeness of that essence 
can be participated diversely by diverse things.”4! This is the 
central point of Thomas’s conception of the divine ideas. The first 
exemplary cause of all things must be characterized by a certain 
multiplicity, for it is the principle of the distinct and multiplied 
order of nature. But this multiplicity should not be placed outside 
the one essence of God, as it is the case with Plato’s demiurge who 
looking up at the eternal forms creates the material world.*? The 
divine essence eminently contains all the diverse perfections of 
things in its simple unity and for this reason the one essence of 
God is the sufficient exemplar of everything. But the universal 
essence of God cannot be as such (ut essentia) the idea of each 
thing according to its proper species.*? The infinite power of God’s 
essence as such is without measure to produce a finite effect in its 
proper mode of being as distinct from other effects. God’s creative 
essence (= power) receives its measure and multiple determina- 
tion from God’s intellect which knows the infinite perfection of 
the divine essence under all aspects in which it is imitable by 
other things. 

Thus God’s essence as known by God under a multiple aspect 
is the idea of all things according to each proper mode of being. 
As we see, each idea is the divine essence known by God as the 
likeness or model of this or that thing. The ideas should not be 
seen as so many “mental pictures” in God’s mind representing 
the possible essences of things. Their multiplicity does not stand 
apart from the one essence. “Inasmuch God knows his essence 
perfectly, he knows it acccording to every mode in which it can 
be known. Now it can be known not only as it is in itself but as it 
can be participated in by creatures according to a certain likeness. 
But every creature has a specific character according to the way it 


41 Ibid.: “Quae quidem, licet multiplicentur secundum respectum ad res, 


tamen non sunt realiter aliud a divina essentia, prout eius similitudo a 
diversis participari potest diversimode. Sic igitur ipse Deus est primum 
exemplar omnium.” 

42 Compare the question of art.3 of the Summa Th. I, 44: “Utrum causa 
exemplaris sit aliquid praeter Deum.” 

43 Cf. De ver. q.3, a.2. 
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participates in the likeness of the divine essence. Therefore, as 
God knows his essence as so imitable by such a creature, he 
knows it as this particular model and idea of that creature.”44 For 
instance, by understanding his essence as imitable under the 
aspect of life but not under that of knowledge, God conceives the 
proper idea of a plant.*> According to each ratio propria God 
establishes for each thing a different relation of assimilation to the 
infinite perfection of his essence. In other words, the ideas in 
God’s mind do not regard the essences of things under abstraction 
of their being which they have in common, as the so many 
possibilities.4° In the idea of each thing, the “proportion” in which 
this thing according to its own proper species participates in being 
is pre-conceived and determined, for it is according to this 
proportion that each thing has a likeness of the divine essence. 


44 §.Th. I, q.15, a.2: “Ipse enim essentiam suam perfecte cognoscit: unde 
cognoscit eam secundum omnes modum quo cognoscibilis est. Potest autem 
cognosci non solum secundum quod in se est, sed secundum quod est partici- 
pabilis secundum aliquem modum similitudinis a creaturis. Unaquaeque 
autem creatura habet propriam speciem, secundum quod aliquo modo parti- 
cipat divinae essentiae similitudinem. Sic igitur inquantum Deus cognoscit 
suam essentiam ut sic imitabilem a tali creatura, cognoscit eam ut propriam 
rationem et ideam huius creaturae.” 

45 $§.¢.G. I, c.54: “Intelligendo essentiam suam ut imitabilem per modum 
vitae et non cognitionis, accipit propriam formam plantae.” 

46 The problem of the posstbilia-theory of creation is that the unity of the 
act of creation resulting in many creatures is left unexplained. Creation 
cannot be seen, as frequently happens in Thomistic literature, as the act by 
which God actualizes the many pre-conveived possibilities by attributing 
them esse or actual existence. In this way the act of creation already pre- 
supposes the formal differences of things and results therefore in a kind of 
common existence the same for all regardless their formal differences. But 
the doctrine of ideas does not serve to explain the possibility of something 
prior to its actual existence; as the formal differences of things are 
differences in being, they must be reduced to the common cause of being. 
Exemplarity and efficiency are really two aspects of one divine causality, not 
two causes, as Robert for instance seems to assume, of which the first should 
account, by reason of God's intellect, for the possibility of a creature as a 
possible way of imitating the divine essence, whereas the latter, by reason of 
God's will, accounts for the actual existence. This view can also be found in 
Wippel, see especially the conclusion of this study on participation: 
“Creatures actually exist because God wills them to exist and efficiently 
causes them. But God can will a creature of a certain kind only if it can exist. 
And it can exist only if it is a possible way of imitating the divine essence.” 
(Aquinas and Participation, p.158). The point is, however, that this “possible 
way of imitating the divine essence” already implies the inner distinction 
of essence and esse, so this “possible way” cannot be located exclusively in the 
essence as such. There is no place for a double participation in Aquinas. 
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The divine essence is the idea of all things, not however as it is 
in identity with itself (ué essentia), but as known (ut intellecta), that 
is to say, as articulated and differentiated in God’s knowledge 
according to the particular aspects under which this universal 
essence can be imitated by another being. Therefore, the idea as 
the known respectus assimilationis of the divine essence already 
implies the distinction between essence and esse. Creatures 
imitate the divine essence in the way this essence is understood 
by God as imitable by other things, that is, each according to a 
distinct and particular mode of being: per participationem, and not 
according to the way God has being: per essentiam. 

The consequence of this is that creatures not only imitate the 
divine essence to the extent that they have being, but that even the 
particular and distinct degree in which each of them have being 
is in accordance with how God understands and wants creatures 
to be. Each creature is precisely as ens distinguished from God 
who is ipsum esse. And because this difference of being is pre- 
conceived by God in the idea of this creature, must it be included 
in the likeness each thing has of God’s essence insofar as it is ens. 
As Thomas remarks, “the cause of being insofar as it is being 
must be the cause of all the differences of being and consequently 
of the whole multitude of beings.”4” It is the essence as something 
“other” than being (esse) which accounts for the difference of 
being. 

So it is clear that the aspect of likeness cannot be located in the 
hierarchy of essences as such to the exclusion of the common 
principle of being. And neither is there in my opinion any room 
for a double participation, one linking the formal differences of 
things to God’s infinite perfection and another according to 
which the essences participates in the common being. The point 
is that creatures do not participate in the divine essence as such, 
but in its similitude, which precisely as similitude is distin- 
guished from the divine essence itself, and consequently in itself 


47 De pot. q.3, a.16 ad 4: “...illud quod est causa entis in quantum est ens, 
esse causam omnium differentiarum entis, et per consequens totius multi- 
tudinis entium.” 

This text is very enlightening: because being (ens), unlike a genus, has 
nothing external to it, it also includes the differences of being, that is to say, 
its differences are differences of being. Chapter 10 deals at greater length 
with the formal structure of ens. 
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distinguished into a multitude of distinct “similitudes” according 
to the differences of being (differentia entis). 

It is quite common in the literature about participation to say 
that God creates both the nature of a thing and its esse. This is of 
course true, but it does not explain how this duality results from 
the one act of creation. Any distinction on the part of the creature 
insofar as it is created must be understood, not by reducing the 
distinct elements in the effect to a distinction in the cause (by way 
of a “double” creation: God has made this as well as that), but 
formally as the way the effect represents the cause as distin- 
guished from itself. The effect proceeds from the cause in virtue of 
an active self-distinction on the part of the cause. To say it more 
concretely: God intends to produce something other than himself 
in likeness of himself. Now, this other thing does not receive a 
likeness of God in spite of its otherness. The otherness of the 
creature must be understood as intended by the cause and 
therefore as implied in the likeness according to which the effect 
proceeds from its cause. This might be formulated as follows: the 
divine cause expresses itself in its effect as distinguished from itself 
and in each distinct creature the divine cause is distinguished 
from itself in a distinct way in accordance with the appropriate 
idea of this creature. So the negation in the effect of the identity of 
essence and esse in God is included in the likeness each creature 
has of God. This is exactly the reason of calling the likeness 
between God and creatures “analogous”: since it is not in spite of 
their difference that they are similar in a certain respect. They 
are different from one another in what they have in common, the 
one has being in identity with its essence, the other has being as 
distinct from its essence. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE PARTICIPATION ARGUMENT FOR CREATION 


1. Introduction 


That all things in the world have been created by God is for 
Thomas in the first place a truth of faith: “For us, Christians, it is 
indubitably certain that everything that exists in the world is by 
God,” he remarks in his commentary on the Apostolic Creed.! 
The belief in creation is a part of the Christian confession. 
Creation is a word of faith which bears on the invisible reality of 
God. However, the meaningfulness of the religious word “crea- 
tion” presupposes that the world depends for its being on a first 
principle, a truth which according to Aquinas is accessable to 
natural reason of man. Therefore, it can be said that “the truth of 
creation is not only held by faith but even demonstrated by 
reason.”* Inasmuch as “creation” signifies a non-temporal begin- 
ning of origin of all things, it is within the competence of philo- 
sophical reason to prove its truth. 

This claim demands to be taken fully serious. It is not without 
reason that Thomas speaks about demonstration and necessity. 
The view that the world is without origin, without a real and 
radical beginning, must be rejected on philosophical grounds. 


1 In Symbolum Apostolorum, c.3. Especially the moral and religious dimen- 
sions of the belief in creation are discussed here. See J.A. Aertsen, Nature 
and Creature, p.202. 

2 In II Sent. d.l, q.2: “Respondeo quod creationem esse non tantum fides 
tenet, sed etiam ratio demonstrat.” It must be stressed, however, that reason 
cannot demonstrate creation as faith knows it. The object of faith is the “first 
truth” in which the inner certainty of the revealed knowledge of God is 
grounded; reason cannot attain at the truth of creation as it is known by God 
himself. 

3 Creation as faith takes it implies a beginning of duration. The philoso- 
phical concept of creation, however, is neutral to the question whether the 
world was created from eternity or “in the beginning.” See De pot, q.3, a.14 
ad 6: “de ratione vero creationis est habere principium originis, non autem 
durationis; nisi accipiendo creationem ut accipit fides.” For the question of 
the eternity of the world in Thomas, see The Eternity of the World in the Thought 
of Thomas of Aquinas and his Contemporaries, J.B.M. Wissink (ed.), Leiden: 
Brill, 1990. 
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This philosophical grounds are the same as those on the basis of 
which the idea of divine transcendence can become meaningful 
to the human mind. In this chapter, which is devoted to the argu- 
ment for creation developed in the first article of Summa th. I, q.44, 
my intention shall be to disclose and clarify the intelligible 
necessity which Thomas tries to express in his argument. The 
concept of participation stands at the very heart of Thomas’s 
account of creation. Therefore, instead of isolating the idea of 
participation from the argumentation as a whole and describing 
its apparent meaning, it may be usefull to analyze closely this 
argument in order to see what the logical force of participation is. 
The argument developed in the Summa (44,1) may seem rather 
lucid but is in fact a difficult piece of reasoning which cannot 
simply be interpreted by examining how it proceeds from pre- 
mises to conclusion. I want to make in advance two remarks 
concerning the general character of the argument. First, the 
argument for creation as developed in the Summa as well as in 
several other places in Aquinas’s writings is in a sense a circular 
argument. It proceeds from an understanding of God as “self- 
subsisting being” to the dependency of all other beings on God. 
This understanding of God as cause of being is not a self-evident 
and absolute starting-point which is logically independent of the 
fact of creation. It is the result of the insight, which leads to the 
affirmation of the existence of God, that the things of the world are 
depending on a first cause for their being. The argument for 
creation and the proof of God’s existence are in a sense two sides 
of the same “circular” argument, since God is only known by us 
from creatures as their cause. Affirming that there must be a first 
cause of all things and that this cause is called “God’ is the same as 
saying that the things are effects, i.e. creatures. But is it also a 
vicious circle? A vicious circle is an argument in which the truth 
of the premises depends on the truth of the conclusion. Thomas’s 
argument for creation, however, proceeds from an indirect and 
negative understanding of God, not from an essential definition of 
God, which should provide a starting-point of an apriori deduction 
of creation. According to Thomas there is no such ontological 
proof of creation, which derives its necessity from the ontological 
ground of creation itself. The starting-point of our knowledge of 
reality does not coincide with the starting-point of the reality 
known by us. Our understanding of God depends on the world in 
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such a way that God is understood by us as something on which 
the world depends. There is a circle in the sense that the proceed- 
ing of the effect from the cause is expressed and reflected in our 
knowledge by proceeding from effect to cause. 

This leads us to the second remark. The argument presupposes 
that reality is understood from a metaphysical point of view. It is 
essentially a metaphysical argument, which is to say that it is 
based on the claim that each thing is intelligible insofar as it is 
being and that the human intellect is able to grasp reality under 
the aspect of being as such. But since the human intellect starts 
with sense-perception, it is only by proceeding from the particular 
to the more universal that it arrives at a metaphysical level of 
understanding. It is only by transcending the still categorical 
consideration proper to the physical understanding of (sense) 
reality, that the human intellect arrives at a transcendental level 
on which it understands reality from the point of view of being as 
such. Therefore, in connection with the metaphysical argument 
for creation, Thomas describes the process of human understand- 
ing according to which the philosophers advanced from the level 
of sense-experience to a more intellectual understanding of being 
in its universality.4If our understanding of creation and God as 
creator is in a sense circular, the point is not so much of how to 
escape this circle but more of, so to speak, how to enter into it. 
Thomas’s sketch of the historical advancement of philosophical 
reason to a metaphysical standpoint of thought at which a univer- 
sal cause of being can be conceived can be read as just an answer 
to this question of how to enter into the circular intelligibility of 
God and creation. To this “dialectical process” of human thought 
towards a metaphysical point of view the next chapter is devoted. 


2. The meaning of the formula ipsum esse subsistens 


In the Summa-text Thomas bases his argument for creation on an 
understanding of God as self-subsisting being. This is a highly 
complicated and difficult expression, which is developed in the 
beginning of the Summa as a comprehensive formula summing 


4 See for this progressive development of philosophical reason, S.Th. I, 
q.44, a.2 and De pot. q.3, a.5 (first part). Both texts are extremely important 
for understanding the conceptual perspective from which the truth of 
creation can be conceived by the human intellect. 
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up our understanding of God as the first cause of all being. In a 
sense the whole argument is already implicit in this formula. If 
God is self-subsisting being, it follows necessarily that no other 
thing can be understood as being unless its being (esse) is derived 
from this one who is the first being. The pivotal role of this 
“definition” of God makes it necessary to explain first its mean- 
ing and the way it gives expression to the dynamic structure of 
our understanding of God. 

When it is said that God zs self-subsisting being, the objective 
sense of the word ‘is’ suggests that this statement somehow 
intends to express what God is, that it tells us something about the 
objective reality the name ‘god’ stands for. The human mind, so it 
seems, has a natural inclination to consider the result of its 
understanding as a definitory expression of the reality it strives to 
understand without noticing that the conceptual expression of this 
reality is at the same time an expression of how its understanding 
is related to this reality. So right at the beginning we must bear in 
mind that, according to Thomas, God cannot be known by us as 
he is in himself. In the strictest sense of the word we have no 
concept of God. And it is by means of this formula zpsum esse 
subsistens, as expressing the way the human intellect in its 
understanding relates to God, that it is made clear that God is such 
a reality which defies any definition or conceptualization from 
our part. By saying that God’s essence consists in being itself, we 
are not in the possession of an insight in God’s essence, just as we 
have no insight in the nature of being itself. Only God himself, so 
Thomas observes, has a perfect and adequate understanding of 
himself, as he is his self-understanding. Insofar as we are not God 
himself and do not yet enjoy the beatific vision of God, the only 
way of knowing God is “by something else.” God is only know- 
able for us by something that resembles him in a certain respect, 
thus per similitudinem creatam. By understanding the created like- 
ness as a likeness and according the way it is a likeness our 
intellect is led by the effect to the knowledge of God as its cause. 
The formula ipsum esse subsistens signifies God as he is knowable 
to us on the basis of his “reflection” in the world. 

Thomas describes very precisely how God can be known by us 
from creatures. The conceptual articulation of the divine “reflec- 
tion” in the effect follows a threefold way (triplex via): we know 
God from creatures “as their principle, and by way of excellence 
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and remotion.”> The creatures do not enable us to grasp God’s 
essence, but because they are his effects, “we can be led from 
them so far as to know of God whether He exists, and to know of 
him what must necessarily belong to him as the first cause of all 
things, exceeding all things caused by him.” This means that 
we know, first, his causal connection with creatures; second, that 
creatures differ from him inasmuch as he is not one of his effects; 
and, third, that the effects are removed from him, not because he 
lacks any perfection found in the effect, but because he 
superexceeds them all in perfection.’ The three steps are connected 
by a very determinate logical order: starting from the effect, the 
causal connection is first established (via positiva: the cause is 
cause of the effect); next, the cause is distinguished from its effect 
(via remotionis. the cause is not the effect); finally, as the negation 
does not cancel out the first affirmation, the preservation of the 
affirmation in the negation is expressed by the affirmation of 
eminence: it is as cause of its effect that the cause is not the effect, 
so the cause must have everything the effect has, not as it is in the 
effect but in superior fashion. 

The formula ipsum esse subsistens should be seen in the light of 
this dialectical movement by which the cause-effect relationship 
is articulated by us from the effect (from below as it were). The 
formula is like a concise summary of the threefold way accord- 
ing to which the intellect is led from the effect to the cause. The 
dialectical triplicity of the formula can be clarified by looking at 
the way in which Thomas proceeds in his inquiry into God at the 
beginning of the first part of the Summa theologiae. After having 
established the existence of God as first cause (q.2: an Deus sit), he 


5 §.Th. I, q.13, a.1: “(Deus) cognoscitur a nobis ex creaturis, secundum 
habitudinem principii, et per modum excellentiae et remotionis.” 

This way of knowing God is the human alternative for an immediate and 
intuitive knowledge of God which we do not possess. Cf. In de trin. q.6, a.3: 
“..-habemus de eis (God and the separate substances) loco cognitionis quid est 
cognulonen: per negationem, per causalitatem et per excessum.” 

S.Th. I, q.12, a.12: “Sed quia sunt eius effectus a causa dependentes, ex eis 
in hoc perduci possumus, ut cognoscamus de Deo an est, et ut cognoscamus de 
ipso €a quae necesse est ei convenire secundum quod est prima omnium 
causa, excedens omnia sua causata.” 

7 Ibid.: “Unde cognoscimus de ipso habitudinem ipsius ad creaturas, quod 
scilicet omnium est causa, et differentiam creaturarum ab ipso, quod scilicet 
ipse non est aliquid eorum quae ab eo causantur; et quod haec non removen- 
tur ab eo propter eius defectum, sed quia superexcedit.” 
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proceeds his inquiry with the question what God is (qq.3-11: quid 
Deus sit) by determining his modus essendi as the first cause via the 
two ways of remotio and excessus. The two mains ways of characte- 
rizing God's mode of being are simplicitas (q.3) and perfectio (q.4), 
on the basis of which all other defining characteristics of divine 
being are derived (infinity, eternity, immutability, unity). Sim- 
plicity corresponds to the via remotionis, the negation with respect 
of the cause of what is proper to the effect, and perfection to the via 
emimentiae, the excess in perfection of the cause over its effect. 

Under the heading of “simplicity” Thomas discusses the 
various kinds of composition which characterize objects in the 
world insofar as they are caused and, consequently, depend on 
something else. To be composite means that a thing is not in strict 
identity with itself. A table may be round but what it is to be a 
table is not to be round; this particular thing may be a table but it is 
not its “tableness”; this particular thing may be a being but it is not 
its “to be” (esse) in identity with itself. Everything that is characte- 
rized by a composition is not absolutely first. So in order to express 
the firstness of God, any composition must be denied of Him; as 
the first in the order of being He cannot be than utterly simple. 
Now, the difference of God in respect to His proper effect is 
expressed by denying of God that kind of composition by which 
the effect of God is formally defined: the composition of essence 
and esse. As the very first being (primum ens) God must be thought 
of as something which is being (ens) in strict identity with itself, 
which in no way depends for its being on something else. Thus 
God must be thought as “being itself” (zpsum esse). 

Simplicity does not yet adequately express the perfection of 
what it is to be God. By means of simplicity we intend to express 
God’s firstness as cause of all things, but the way it expresses this 
firstness is still depending upon the effects. So simplicity alone 
does not succeed in fulfilling its intention to express God’s abso- 
luteness. Simplicity as such does not yet imply perfection, for 
insofar as the simple is the result of an analysis (resolutto) of the 
composite, it has the character of a part which is dependent on 
and later than the whole.’ In this sense both prime matter and the 


8 There exists a kind of dialectical tension between the negative cha- 
racter of simplicitas and the positive sense of perfectio, see in this connection 
the observation Thomas makes in the prologue of qu.3: “Primo ergo in- 
quiratur de simplicitate ipsius, per quam removetur ab eo compositio. Et quia 
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common esse are simple but imperfect. It is significant that 
Thomas concludes his treatment of God’s simplicity with an 
article in which he explicitly excludes the identification of the 
simple God with the simplicity of prime matter or that of com- 
mon being (esse commune).9 God’s simplicity is not such that he 
enters into a composition with others; He cannot be a part of a 
whole, for in that case he would not be simpliciter prima in entibus. 
Simplicity intends to express that God does not depend on any- 
thing else, but a simple part still depends on the whole of which it 
is a part and from which it is abstracted. Consequently, in order to 
succeed in expressing the true simplicity of God, we must attribute 
subsistence (subsistentia) to God, the perfection of subsisting as a 
complete being.!® Only by adding the note of subsistence the 
distinction between the being itself as common principle of things 
and the being itself that is God can be expressed. 

The addition of the character of subsistence to “being itself” 
indicates that God’s being is fully determined and something 
which subsists by itself, distinguished from everything else by 
itself, not by an abstraction from our part. The positive sense of 
simplicity, therefore, is only brought out by the note of subsis- 
tence. The “being itself” in its divine sense is not a common 
principle which is considered abstractly in our thought, but as 
self-subsisting the divine being is separated from all things by 
itself. Not by any addition to its being but by his being itself is God 
distinguished from all other beings.!! As long as ipsum esse is the 


simplicia in rebus corporalibus sunt imperfecta et partes, secundo inquiretur 
de perfectione ipsius.” Thomas returns to this in the article devoted to the di- 
vine names: “since God is simple and subsisting, we attribute to him simple 
and abstract names to signify his simplicity, and concrete names to signify 
his subsistence and perfection.” (q.13, a.1 ad 1). In the material world the 
perfection of what subsists as a complete whole goes together with composi- 
tion, whereas the simple form is but an imperfect part of the whole. God, 
however, is subsisting but not as a composed whole, simple but not as a part. 

9 $.Th. I, q.3, a.8: “Utrum Deum in compositionem aliorum veniat.” 

10 Cf. S.c.G. I, c.26: “Deo autem simplicitas attribuitur sicut rei alicui 
perfecte subsistenti.” 

Il De pot. q.7, a.1 ad 4: “esse divinum, quod est eius substantia, non est esse 
commune, sed est esse distinctum a quolibet alio esse. Unde per ipsum suum 
esse Deus differt a quolibet alio ente.” See also S.c.G. I, c.26: “Divinum autem 
esse est absque additione, non solum cogitatione, sed etiam in rerum natura; 
(...) Etenim ex hoc ipso suum esse ab omnibus aliis distinguitur, quia nihil 
ei addi potest. Unde Commentator, in libro De causis (prop.3), dicit quod 
causa prima, ex ipsa puritate suae bonitatis, ab aliis distinguitur et quodam- 
modo individuatur.” 
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result of an abstract consideration, the “self” does not have any 
active sense. But to the extent in which ipsum esse is understood to 
be distinguished by itself from all other beings, the “self” be- 
comes an active and productive principle, the “self” of a true cause 
which distinguishes actively the effects from itself. 

So the formula ipsum esse subsistens sums up the process of 
thought by which we articulate and express from the being of 
creatures what it means to be a first cause, a cause which is dis- 
tinguished from its effects by “gathering” and contracting the 
many and diverse perfections of all beings in its simple identity 
of ipsum esse. As God is self-subsisting being itself, he must 
contain in himself the entire perfection of being, Thomas says.!? 
Since God is being and nothing else than being, no inner reason 
can be found in him which accounts for any limitation of the 
being he has. To have being in such a way that the only factor of 
determination is being itself implies that nothing which pertains 
to the perfection of being as such can be lacking. Therefore, God 
has being “according to the whole power of being” and by reason 
of this, he must be the cause of being for all things.!3 In the 


12 § Th. I, q.4, a.2: “...Deus est ipsum esse per se subsistens: ex quo oportet 
quod totam perfectionem essendi in se contineat.” 

13° Cf. In de div. nom. c.5, lect.1, n.629: “...omnis forma, recepta in aliquo, 
limitatur et finitur secundum capacitatem recipientis; unde, hoc corpus 
album non habet totam albedinem secundum totum posse albedinis. Sed si 
esset albedo separata, nihil deesset ei quod ad virtutem albedinis pertineret. 
(...) Deus, qui est ipsum esse subsistens, secundum totam virtutem essendi 
esse habet; et hoc est quod dicit, quod ideo Deus potest esse causa essendi 
omnibus.” 

The notion of virtus essendi requires some clarification as it is not always 
used in the same sense. How much of the virtus essendi a thing has depends 
upon its form (see for instance De pot. q.5, a.4 ad 1: “quantum inest unicuique 
de forma, tantum ei inest de virtute essendi”). That is to say, form is not 
only in itself a certain capacity or potency for being, it is also the measure of 
how much of the power of being a thing has. As regards the first aspect, 
virtus essendi may refer to the very potency of the form itself. For instance, 
the heavenly bodies have the power, in virtue of their form, to endure for 
ever (virtus essendi semper). It is the power of the form which determines how 
much and for how long each thing has being (“Unde tantum et tamdiu 
habet unaquaeque res de esse, quanto est virtus formae eius"—Jn I de caelo, 
lect.6, n.62). As regards the second aspect, even when a thing is found to 
have an infinite power for being (in virtue of its form), it still may have 
being not according to the full infinite power of being. See for instance In de 
causis, prop.4: “si sit aliquid quod habeat infinitam virtutem ad essendum 
secundum esse participatum ab alio, secundum hoc quod esse participat est 
finitum, quia quod participatur non recipitur in participante secundum totam 
suam infinitate sed particulariter.” See for a more detailed discussion: C. 
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argument for creation Aquinas intends to bring out precisely this 
consequence of the formula “self-subsisting being itself.” 


3. The argument of creation according to the Summa 


Now that it has become clear that the formula “self-subsisting 
being itself” signifies God as the first cause of all being, we can go 
on with analyzing the argument in which Thomas intends to 
show that everything other than God depends necessarily on God 
as cause of its being. 

First the general rule which formulates the formal principle of 
the argument is given: “whatever is found in anything by 
participation must be caused in it by that to which it belongs 
essentially.”!4 In other words: when B is found in A, the B-ness of 
A cannot be explained by A itself but must have its origin in that 
which is B in identity with itself, which is nothing else than B 
and does not require any explanation of its B-ness. It must be 
shown, therefore, that all things other than God have being by 
participation, according to the scheme of “B in A”. 


Now it has been shown above, when treating of the divine 
simplicity, that God is self-subsisting being itself, and also that 
subsisting being can be only one; just as, if whiteness were self- 
subsisting, it would be one, since whiteness is multiplied by its 
recipients. 

Therefore all beings other than God are not their own being, but 
are beings by participation. 

Therefore, it must be that all things which are diversified by the 
diverse participation of being, so as to be more or less perfect, are 
caused by one First Being, who possesses being most perfectly.!5 


Steel, ‘““Omnis corporis potentia est finita’*, Philosophie im Mittelalter, ed. by 
J.P. Beckmann, Hamburg 1987, pp.213-224. 

14 $.Th. I, q.44, a.1: “Si enim aliquid invenitur in aliquo per participatio- 
nem, necesse est quod causetur in ipso ab eo cui essentialiter convenit; sicut 
ferrum fit ignitum ab igne.” Cf. S.c.G. II, c.15: “Quod per essentiam dicitur 
est Causa OMNium quae per participationem dicuntur, sicut ignis est causa 
omnium ignitorum in quantum huiusmodi.” 

15 Jbid.: “Ostensum est autem supra, cum de divina simplicitate ageretur, 
quod Deus est ipsum esse per se subsistens. Et iterum ostensum est quod esse 
subsistens non potest esse nisi unum: sicut si albedo esset subsistens, non 
posset esse nisi una, cum albedines multiplicentur secundum recipientia. 
Relinquitur ergo quod omnia alia a Deo non sint suum esse, sed participant 
esse. Necesse est igitur omnia quae diversificantur secundum diversam 
participationem essendi, ut sint perfectius vel minus perfecte, causari ab uno 
primo ente, quod perfectissime est.” 
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The argumentation is precise and very lucid but at the same time 
so succinct that the logical movement of thought is not imme- 
diately clear. I want to clarify the argument by asking four 
questions. First, what does it mean to say that “subsisting being 
itself” can be only one? Second, how is the transition made from 
the one “being itself” to all other things? In what way is “being 
itself” by its very uniqueness productive of everything else? 
Third, what reason motivates Thomas to introduce the idea of 
participation? Is there any intrinsic and compelling reason to 
conclude from the fact that things are not identical with their 
being that they participate in being? And finally, what does it 
mean to say that things are diversified according to their diverse 
participation of being? Why does participation imply different 
degrees of perfection? 


(1) What is subsisting being itself cannot be than one. There 
cannot be other instances of any subsisting form. This means that 
the one and only God leaves no possibility for another divine 
being besides him. If there exists something besides God, it must 
be essentially characterized by its being not God, by its being 
distinguished from the one God. So the oneness of God corre- 
sponds with a common condition which defines the mode of 
being of all other things, namely that they are not God. In what 
sense, now, does “being itself” exclude multiplication? And how 
does this lead to a multiplication of beings outside God? 

Thomas clarifies the essential oneness of God with the hypo- 
thetical example of subsisting whiteness. If the form of whiteness 
were self-subsisting, it would necessarily be one, since whiteness 
is multiplied by its recipients. The hypothetical nature of this 
example indicates that Thomas is quite aware of the difference 
between a form considered abstractly in thought and a form sub- 
sisting separately in reality. The form of whiteness is abstracted 
from the many white things and considered in itself according to 
its specific unity. However, a parallel can be drawn between the 
order of thought and the order of reality: “Just as the form is one 
according to consideration when it is considered by itself, so it 


See also S.c.G. II, c.15, De subst. sep. c.9 and S.Th. I, q.61, a.1 for similar 
arguments which proceed from the understanding of God as ipsum esse 
subsistens. 
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would be one according to existence if it exists by itself.”16 The 
difference is that when a common form is abstracted from its 
individual instances by the operation of the mind, the form is not 
by itself separated as result of its own activity. Its “perseity” is the 
result of the mind’s considering the form, as found multiplied in 
concrete instances, in identity with itself. When a form is found 
to subsist by itself, it thanks its perseity to its own activity; the form 
subsists by itself, that is, by actively distinguishing itself from its 
concrete instances. 

Applied to being, if being is considered by itself (secundum se 
consideratum), it is something common and indeterminate, for the 
multiplied determination being has in its concrete instances is 
left outside consideration. But if being subsists by itself, it is fully 
determined by itself as the result of its actively distinguishing 
itself from all concrete beings. In this case the concrete instances 
are not presupposed and prior to the form by itself, but in fact they 
are the result of the active self-identification of the separate form 
(or being). So if the form of heat were to exist by itself, it would be 
the cause of everything that has heat by participation.!” A self- 
subsisting form is distinguished as cause from all concrete in- 
stances which participate in the form. 

That God is subsisting being itself means therefore that he 
causes everything else to be by distinguishing himself as cause 
from all things. Being that subsists is fully determined by itself, it 
therefore includes the “fullness of being,” since the many 
distinct perfections found in the concrete instances of being are, 
as it were, gathered into the simple unity of ipsum esse. 


(2) God can be said to be in a sense everything, namely as cause 
of everything. This means that all things different from God are 
just different because they are distinguished from God by him- 
self. Everything other than God is defined in itself by being not 
God. Therefore, if God alone is its being, everything else is 


16 De subst. sep. c.8: “...sicut nec aliqua forma si separata consideretur 
potest esse nisi una; inde est enim quod ea quae sunt diversa numero sunt 
unum specie quia natura speciei secundum se considerata est una: sicut igitur 
est una secundum considerationem dum per se consideratur, ita esset una 
secundum esse si per se existeret.” 

17 Cf. De pot. q.3, a.5: “si esset unus calor per se existens, oporteret ipsum 
esse Causam omnium calidorum, quae per modum participationis calorem 
habent.” 
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necessarily not its being. This does not amount to a negation of 
being as such. The point of Thomas’s argument is that subsisting 
being itself implies the existence of other beings, in such a way 
that no being can be conceived to exist unless as distinguished 
from the one who is being itself and by reason of this distinction 
and negation posited as being. The negation of the identity of 
being with itself determines all other things in relation to God as 
their cause. So in a sense the negation is productive, it constitutes 
all other beings as distinguished from and related to God who 
alone is subsisting being itself. The positive side of the negation is 
expressed by the term participation: that which is as distinguished 
from God is not its being but participates in being which it has 
received from God. 


(3) What makes Thomas to introduce the idea of participation at 
this point? What logic leads one to speak here of participation? As 
distinguished from God all things must share something in 
common. Now, if being is said of God in identity with his 
essence (per essentiam), in such a way that God is his being in 
distinction to everything else, all other things must have being as 
something which they share in common. To be distinguished 
from the one God means to be distinguished from one another 
and therefore, as commonly distinguished from God, to share 
being in common with other things. In this way, the very 
distinction from the singular ipsum esse implies multiplication in 
respect to this ipsum esse of God. 


(4) It is this multiplication in respect to the same of “being itself” 
which results in different degrees of being. Beings differ from 
one another according to each own difference in their common 
relationship to the one who is “being itself.” The diversity of 
things is not external to what they have in common. Things are 
diverse because of each’s diverse participation of being or, to put it 
differently, each thing is distinguished from God in a diverse 
way, according to a greater or lesser distance to God. Each thing 
has its own essential difference by being located at a certain 
distance to God and therefore it is more or less perfect. 

It becomes clear that the multiplicity of things outside God 
necessarily results in a hierarchical order of degrees in being. 
Everything that differs from God must differ from one another 
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according to the degree it approximates to the first being which 
is most perfectly. In the course of the argument participation 
acquires a more concrete meaning. The point is not so much that 
in all things, no matter how diverse, something common is 
found which must be reduced to one common cause. Things are 
diverse, not in spite of their being but precisely as beings, since 
they are diverse in virtue of the diverse participation in the same 
being. What must be stressed is that the multiplication of being 
falls within the relation to the common cause and is in fact the 
consequence of the essential singularity of “being itself” which 
actively distinguishes all other things from itself. The conclusion 
of the argument is that nothing besides God can be understood to 
be unless in dependency on the One who is being in identity 
with itself. 


4. The threefold reduction to a first one in the order of being 


The argument for creation is concluded with a reference to the 
two main auctoritates of philosophical reason: Plato and Aristotle. 
In both a ratio can be found which supports and confirms the 
rationality of Thomas’s own argument. Thus Plato had said that 
each multitude presupposes a prior unity. And according to 
Aristotle, in the second book of the Metaphysics, whatever is in the 
highest sense being and true is the cause of everything else that is 
being and true.!8 What strikes the reader is that both rationes are 
very formal in character and do not relate directly to the issue of 
creation. One could wonder what exactly Thomas’s purpose is of 
mentioning these two rationes of Plato and Aristotle. 

It does not seem to be Thomas’s intention to attribute the idea of 
creation in its full sense to Plato and Aristotle.!9 However, he does 
hold that both Plato (or the Platonists) and Aristotle recognized 
a true metaphysical causality. Along different lines they both 


18 “Unde et Plato dixit quod necesse est ante omnem multitudinem 
ponere unitatem. Et Aristoteles dicit, in Il Metaphysica, quod id quod est 
maxime ens et maxime verum, est causa omnis entis et omnis veri: sicut id 
quod maxime calidum est, est causa omnis caliditatis.” 

19 As Johnson has shown in his article ‘Did St. Thomas Attribute a 
Doctrine of Creation to Aristotle’ (The New Scholasticism 63 (1989), 129-155), 
Thomas never attributes the word ‘creation’ to Aristotle. One might say of 
course not, as the word ‘creation’ is typically for the Christian tradition and 
Thomas was perfectly aware of the distinct vocabulary of the Christian faith. 
Therefore, Johnson's affirmative conclusion seems unwarranted to me. 
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arrived at the knowledge of a principle of all being (totius esse) .29 
In our text Thomas is particularly concerned with the formal 
rationes, found in Plato and Aristotle, which underly the reduction 
to a first one in the order of being. Basic in Plato’s philosophy is 
the insight that a multitude, in order to be intelligible, requires a 
prior unity, for a multitude is a multitude in respect to something 
one. And the much quoted passage from Metaphysics II expresses 
in Thomas's eyes the principle that diversity of degrees in per- 
fection requires a maximum of perfection which sets the scale, 
though he perfectly knew that creation is not the issue here. - 

In the parallel text from De potentia (3,5) Thomas elaborates the 
two philosophical principles of Plato and Aristotle into more speci- 
fic arguments for creation. He also adduces here a third argument 
based on a principle of Avicenna. 

The first argument is called the ratio Platonis. If something one 
is commonly shared in by many, this must be caused in those 
many by one cause. For none of the many can explain by its 
distinctness what they all have in common. But being is found 
commonly in all things, which are distinct from one another 
according to what they are. Therefore, being must be attributed to 
them, not in virtue of what they are in themselve, but by a com- 
mon cause. This way of reasoning has brought Plato to assume a 
unity prior to each multitude.?! A multitude of beings is not 
intelligible unless the being (esse) which they have in common 
is thought to derive from one common cause. 

According to the second argument, the so-called probatio 


20 Cf. In VIII Phys., \ect.2, n.975: “Plato et Aristoteles pervenerunt ad 
copnoscencum principium totius esse.” 

1 De pot. q.3, a.5: “Oportet enim, si aliquid unum communiter in 
pluribus invenitur, quod ab aliqua una causa in illis causetur; non enim 
potest esse quod illud commune utrique ex se ipso conveniat, cum utrumque, 
secundum quod ipsum est, ab altero distinguatur; et diversitas causarum di- 
versos effectus producit. Cum ergo esse inveniatur omnibus rebus commune, 
quae secundum illud quod sunt, ad invicem distinctae sunt, oportet quod de 
necessitate eis non ex se ipsis, sed ab aliqua una causa esse attribuatur. Et ista 
videtur ratio Platonis, qui voluit, quod ante omnem multitudinem esset 
aliqua unitas, non solum in numeris, sed etiam in rerum naturis.” 

See also S.Th. I, q.65, a.1: “Quandocumque in diversis invenitur aliquid 
unum, oportet quod illa diversa illud unum ab aliqua una causa recipiant, 
sicut diversa calida corpora habet calorem ab igne.” In de causis, prop.16: 
“Secundum platonicas positiones, omne quod in pluribus invenitur oportet 
reducere ad aliquod primum, quod per suam essentiam est tale, a quo alia per 
participationem tale dicuntur.” 
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philosophi, one must say that if something is found diversely 
participated by many things, this something must be attributed to 
all those in which it is found in a less perfect way by that one in 
which it is most perfectly. For things are said to be more or less on 
the basis of their difference in approximation to one instance; 
since none of the many can explain by itself why it has some- 
thing more or less perfectly than the other. Now, one must posit 
one being which is most perfectly and most truly being, for, as 
the philosophers have proved, there exists a first mover, complete- 
ly unmoved itself and most perfectly. Therefore, all other less 
perfect things must receive their being from this one.?? 

This argument is striking by its circularity. It seems to presup- 
pose God as the one who is most perfectly being and true, the 
existence of which has been proved, according to the fourth of the 
“five ways,” by the very same argument on the basis of degrees 
in perfection. From the different degrees in perfection found in 
reality (such as goodness, truth, and the like) the existence of 
something that is most perfectly is proved; from God as the one 
which is most perfectly being it is deduced that all other things 
which are more or less perfect must receive their being from God. 
In fact, the proof of creation shows the existence of God as creator; 
and the proof of the existence of God as creator shows the created- 
ness of the world. 

The third argument is associated with Avicenna (ratio Avicen- 
nae) and is based on the principle that “all which is by something 
else (per alterum) must be reduced to that which is by itself (per se) 
as to its cause.” Now, Thomas says, one must assume a being (ens) 
that is its being itself (7psum suum esse); this is proved by the fact 
that there must a first being that is pure act without any compo- 
sition. Hence it follows that all other things which are not their 


22 Ibid.: “Secunda ratio est, quia, cum aliquid invenitur a pluribus diversi- 
mode participatum, oportet quod ab eo in quo perfectissime invenitur, 
attribuatur omnibus illis in quibus imperfectius invenitur. Nam ea quae 
positive secundum magis et minus dicuntur, hoc habent ex accessu remotiori 
vel propinquiori ad aliquid unum: si enim unicuique eorum ex se ipso illud 
conveniret, non esset ratio cur perfectius in uno quam in alio inveniretur; 
(...) Est autem ponere unum ens, quod est perfectissimum et verissimum ens: 
quod ex hoc probatur, quia est aliquid movens omnino immobile et per- 
fectissimum, ut a philosophis est probatum. Oportet ergo quod omnia alia 
minus perfecta ab ipso esse recipiant. Et haec est probatio Philosophi (in J 
Metaph.).” 
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being but have being by way of participation are by this one 
being.*®This same argument, which reduces the composite to the 
simple, is used to demonstrate the simplicity of God. Each thing of 
which the essence differs from the esse has received its esse from 
without, from an extrinsic cause (per aliud). But this process of 
reduction cannot go on infinitely; if something is composed of 
essence and esse, then it refers to a cause of its being and so there 
must be ultimately a first one which cannot be otherwise than 
pure being. Reversely, this first one, which is the ultimate in the 
reduction of the composite to the simple, serves as starting-point 
for the creation argument which shows that this first one is really 
the cause of being in respect to everything else. 

In the Aristotelian argument as well as the one based on 
Avicenna the existence of God as a most perfect and simple being 
is presupposed. The function of this presupposition seems to be 
rather limited. It does not prove that all other things must be 
reduced to a cause of their being—this would mean a real petitio 
principiz, since the existence of God is proved on the basis of the 
dependency of all things on a first cause—, but it only reminds us 
that God is the one who fulfills the requirements of the cause of 
being sought for, so that all things must be reduced to God and not 
to something else. 

All three rationes are pointing to a first being on which all other 
things depend for their being. Each of them explicates in a 
different way what is involved in one’s understanding of reality 
as being, that is to say, the objects falling under human 
experience cannot be understood properly as being (ens) unless 


23 Ibid. q.3, a.5: “Tertio ratio est, quia illud quod est per alterum, reducitur 
sicut in causam ad illud quod est per se. Unde si esset unus calor per se 
existens, Oporteret ipsum esse causam omnium calidorum, quae per modum 
participationis calorem habent. Est autem ponere aliquod ens quod est ipsum 
suum esse: quod ex hoc probatur, quia oportet esse aliquod primum ens quod 
sit actus purus, in quo nulla sit compositio. Unde oportet quod ab uno illo ente 
omnia alia sint, quaecumque non sunt suum esse, sed habent esse per 
modum participationis. Haec est ratio Avicennae.” 

See also In IJ Sent. d.1, q.1, a.1: “Invenitur in omnibus rebus natura 
entitatis (...) ita tamen quod ipsarum rerum naturae non sunt hoc ipsum esse 
quod habent, alias esse esset de intellectu cuiuslibet quidditatis, quod falsum 
est, cum quidditas cuiuslibet rei possit intelligi etiam non intelligendo de 
ea an sit. Ergo oportet quod ab aliquo esse habeant, et oportet devenire ad 
aliquid cuius natura sit ipsum suum esse; (...) Et haec est via Avicennae.” See 
for a discussion of this argument, ch. 5,2. 
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their being is deduced from divine being, which is completely 
intelligible in itself.24 Important to stress is that the entire 
argument for creation as well as for the existence of God presup- 
poses a metaphysical standpoint. By considering reality in the 
light of being as such, the human intellect is led in its search for 
understanding the truth of things beyond the domain of finite 
and participated being to the first being in relation to which the 
being of other things becomes intelligible. The metaphysical 
principle underlying this process of reduction is that everything 
must be intelligible insofar as it is being. Therefore, if being is 
found in reality in a diminished fashion (Aristotle) and multi- 
plied (Plato) and composite (Avicenna), its proper intelligibility 
requires that it should be reduced to a first being which is most 
perfect and one and utterly simple. 


24 Cf. De pot. q.3, a.5 ad 1: “...esse, quod rebus creatis inest, non potest 
intelligi nisi ut deductum ab esse divino; sicut nec proprius effectus potest 
intelligi nisi ut deductus a causa propria.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHICAL REASON 
TOWARDS CREATION 


1. Introduction 


In the second article of Thomas’s treatment of creation (Summa I, 
44) the inquiry into God’s causality is continued. The question at 
issue is whether prime matter is created by God or perhaps an 
independent principle co-ordinate with him (prncipium ex aequo 
coordinatum et).' At first sight this seems a typically “scholastic” 
question, in any case a question of which the philosophical signi- 
ficance is not immediately obvious to the modern reader. One 
may wonder what the question about the prima materia adds to the 
discussion in the first article, in which it was shown that all being 
(omne ens) is necessarily caused by God. If the universality of 
being extends even to potential matter, it seems obvious that matter 
too must depend for its being on the first cause of all being. 

The parallel text from De potentia (3,5) can help us to clarify 
what is at stake in the question concerning prime matter. This text 
consists of two parts. The second part roughly corresponds with 
the first article of qu.44. In it Thomas develops several arguments 
for creation, which we discussed in the previous chapter. These 
arguments intend to show that God is a true universal cause 
which extends to all being, so that “there can be nothing which is 
not created by God.”? However, in order to reduce all things to a 
universal origin one must conceive all things as a whole that is 
unified by some common factor. What is common to all things is 
being. Now to consider the common being of all things belongs to 
metaphysics. It requires a metaphysical standpoint of thought to 
conceive a universal origin of the whole of being. But according 
to Aquinas the human mind is not immediately adapted to this 


1 See the formulation of the question in the proloque of q.44: “Secundo: 
utrum materia prima sit creata a Deo, vel sit principium ex aequo coordi- 
natum ei.” 

2 Note the negative phrasing of the question in De pot. q.3, a.5: “utrum 
possit esse aliquid quod non sit a Deo creatum.” 
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metaphysical perspective. The human mind does not grasp the 
inner intelligibility of reality in such a way that it immediately 
sees the necessity of creation. 

It is this side of the question of creation which receives ample 
attention in the first half of the De potentia text. Since human 
cognition starts with sense-perception, Aquinas remarks, it was 
only after a certain amount of time that philosophers began to 
conceive of reality from a metaphysical perspective. The philoso- 
phical inquiry into the nature of reality is characterized by a 
gradual development towards a final and adequate understanding 
of being as being. It is this progress of philosophical thought 
which is also theme of discussion in the Summa article on the 
prima matena. As the opening sentence of this article says: “The 
ancient philosophers advanced gradually, and as it were step by 
step, in the knowledge of truth.”3 

I take this statement as meaning that some sort of experience is 
required in order to reach a proper understanding of being as be- 
ing, not experience in the empirical sense of the word, but experi- 
ence of rational thought itself in its conceptual approach to reality. 
Only after having passed through several stages, each of which is 
exemplified by a more or less adequate conception of reality, is 
philosophical reason able to reach a mode of understanding 
which is adequate to being in its universality. The argument for 
creation, discussed in the previous chapter, presupposes this meta- 
physical or transcendental level of thought. In the second article 
this metaphysical level is justified by showing that the human 
mind in its philosophical inquiry into reality passes through a 
dialectical process of experience in which each next phase is born 
from a reflection on the inadequacy of the previous one. 

Now in the progress of philosophical thought prime matter 
marks the transition from a physical understanding of being in 


3 S.Th. I, q.44, a.2: “antiqui philosophi paulatim, et quasi pedetentim, 
intraverunt in cognitionem veritatis.” 

The phrase ‘knowledge of the truth’ is a global designation of what philo- 
sophers aim at. Philosophers consider the “nature of things,” they reflect on 
the whole of being and inquire after the “origin of things.” From the 
beginning philosophy is metaphysical in its intention and attempts to give 
an account of the totality of things. 

Besides in the text of De pot. q.3, a.5, a similar progress of philosophical 
thought is sketched in De subst. sep. c.9, S.c.G. II, c.37 and In VII Phys., lect.2, 
n.975. 
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terms of nature, that is, according to the composition of form and 
matter, to a true metaphysical understanding of being as being, 
that is, according to the composition of essence and esse. From a 
physical point of view matter is the ultimate substrate underlying 
the natural processes of generation and corruption. Matter is an 
ultimate cause of nature which cannot be accounted for by any 
natural process of becoming. But when reality is considered 
under the aspect of being as such, matter is no longer the 
irreducible substrate of all natural things; it now appears that, as 
even matter has some degree of being, it must be reduced to the 
universal cause of all being. From the physical and categorical 
point of view, which focuses on the particular forms of things, 
matter is an irreducible and presupposed “other” of all forms; so to 
ask whether prime matter is created by God is to ask about the 
conceptual perspective in which a truly universal causality can be 
conceived. 

In this chapter I will examine the notion of creation as a 
universal origin of the whole of being. Special attention is given to 
the transition from the categorical level of reality to the transcen- 
dental level on which being is considered in its full universality. 
Aquinas’s view on the transition of the particular to the universal 
in the development of the philosophical understanding of being is 
extremely important for understanding in what sense the essence 
of a thing is said to be “other” than its esse, as it is the process 
which leads to the insight that the essence of each thing is 
something other than its being. To understand in what sense, 
according to Aquinas, reality is to be called “created” we must go 
through the same philosophical experience of thought towards 
metaphysics, which is an essential part of the speculative argu- 
ment for creation. 


2. The progress in the understanding of being 


“According to the order of human cognition the ancient philo- 
sophers proceeded in their reflection on the nature of things.”4 In 
this opening sentence of the text from De potentia Thomas 
connects the historical progress of philosophical thought with the 


4 De pot. q.3, a.5: “Dicendum, quod secundum ordinem cognitionem 
humanae processerunt antiqui in consideratione naturae rerum...” 
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discursive order of human reason on its way to knowledge of the 
truth. As human cognition starts with sense-perception, it is no 
wonder that the first philosophical conception of reality is still 
primitive and inadequate. Human cognition is a dynamic process 
which begins with the apprehension of particular and sensible 
things in order to proceed to the knowledge of intelligible and 
universal aspects of being. The human mind does not enjoy an 
immediate intuition of its object and therefore it does not achieve 
its ultimate perfection in one single act. The object proper to the 
human intellect is the “quiddity of material things.” This means 
that the intellect proceeds from the perception of the particular and 
sensible appearance of its object to the knowledge of the intelli- 
gible essence. Human knowledge occurs by way of a rational and 
discursive process from the particular to the universal, from the 
sensible to the intelligible. 

In its inquiry into the nature of things philosophical thought 
also follows this movement from the particular to the universal. At 
first the nature of being is conceived according to the way the 
intellect first encounters being, that is, as material bodies which 
fall under the senses. Hence, Thomas says, the first philosophers 
were still “occupied” (occupatz) with sensible things. Only slowly 
did they free themselves from the immediate appearance of 
things in order to arrive at the intelligible structure behind the 
sensible appearance.® 

This progressive movement has the character of a reflexive 
“return” of the intellect from its beginning in sense-perception to 
itself. Knowledge starts with the senses; that is to say, the very 
beginning of intellectual knowledge lies in the senses. Now the 
first intelligible truth the intellect grasps about any object pre- 
sented to it by the senses is “being.” Being is the first that is 
apprehended by the intellect. It is the primum intelligibile, since it is 
formally as being that an object is knowable by the intellect.6 The 
knowledge of being immediately follows the relation of the 


5 Ibid.: “...Unde cum cognitio humana a sensu incipiens in intellectum 
perveniat, priores philosophi circa sensibilia fuerunt occupati, et ex his 
paulatim in intelligibilia pervenerunt.” 

6 Cf. De ver. q.1, a.1; S.Th. 1, q.5, a.2: “Primo autem in conceptione intel- 
lectus cadit ens: quia secundum hoc unumquodque cognoscibile est, inquan- 
tum est actu, ut dicitur in IX Metaphys.. Unde ens est proprium objectum 
intellectus: et sic est primum intelligibile...” 
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intellect to its object as such. Because the cognitive relation of the 
intellect to its object is mediated by the senses, so that the intellect 
has to start with the “outside” of things, the rational movement of 
thought consists in a reflexive return to this first truth of the intel- 
lect. The process of reason is brought to completion by resolving 
the content of knowledge to the first conception of ens’, since each 
thing is known insofar as it is understood to be. 

This reduction in the process of knowledge to the first concept 
of being, in which the truth relation of knowledge to its object as 
such is grounded, determines the inner structure of the develop- 
ment that philosophical speculation went through. Now philoso- 
phical speculation, in the sense it has for Thomas, characteris- 
tically asks about the nature of being as such. This means that 
even in its philosophical inquiry into the nature of being human 
thought is involved in a rational movement from the particular, 
which falls under the senses, to the more universal, which is 
apprehended by the intellect. So only when it arrives at a purely 
intellectual level is philosophical speculation able to conceive 
reality in its intrinsic intelligibility as being. Human understand- 
ing is not from the outset and immediately “metaphysical.” 

I now have described in outlines the process of philosophical 
thought towards a metaphysical understanding of being. In order 
to interpret Aquinas’s view about how the origin of creation has to 
be conceived, it is important to consider the advancement of 
thought in detail. His philosophical account of creation as distinct 
from any natural process of becoming requires a transcendence 
from the physical to a metaphysical consideration of reality. It is 
against the background of this transcending movement that the 
metaphysical composition of essence and esse comes into view 
and, corresponding to this common composition, even a common 
cause of being as such. 

In the text from the Summa Thomas distinguishes three phases 
in the history of the philosophical inquiry into being. Each phase 
is characterized by four elements: first, the perspective of thought 
from which being is understood in a more or less adequate man- 
ner; second, the corresponding composition of being thus under- 
stood; third, the mode of becoming according to each of these 


7 Cf. De ver. q.1, a.1: “Illud autem quod primo intellectus concipit quasi 
notissimum, et in quo omnes conceptiones resolvit, est ens.” 
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compositions; fourth, the corresponding causes of the various 
types of becoming. 


A. The phase of accidental being: alteration. 


“At first, being rather undeveloped, the philosophers recognized 
no other beings except sensible bodies.”§ The initial phase of 
philosophical thought is thus marked by a kind of empirical 
materialism, since ‘being’ is here identified with sensible bodies 
which are perceived by the senses. Aquinas calls this standpoint 
of thought “undeveloped” (grossiores) because of the immediate 
identification, characteristic of the beginning of philosophy, of 
‘being’ as the first conception of the intellect with the beginning 
of its knowledge in the senses. This position can be understood as 
the attempt to interpret the full sense of being from the first and 
immediate apprehension of being on the level of the senses, an 
interpretation which cannot be other than undeveloped and 
inadequate. 

If only material bodies are acknowledged as beings, being is 
conceived as the common and indeterminate matter solely 
determined by accidental forms. What the senses apprehend 
from things are namely accidental forms, which are attributed to 
matter as their underlying substance and cause.’ So it appears that 
‘being’ was understood by the first philosophers according to the 
composition of substance and accident.!° The substance of reality 
is the common matter which underlies all change and motion 
with respect to accidental qualities. So one can say that in the first 
phase the substance does not yet have a form of its own (a 
substantial form) as distinguished from its accidental forms. As 
identical with matter the substance is but the external unity of the 
many sensible forms which are accidental to it. 

That being is conceived as accidental being without an inner 
essence and essential unity is shown by the fact that the first 
philosophers did not know of any efficient cause, but recognized 


8 S.Th. I, q.44, 2.2: “A principio enim, quasi grossiores existentes, non 
existimabant esse entia nisi corpora sensibilia.” 

9 De pot. q.3, a.5: “Et quia accidentales formae sunt secundum se sensi- 
biles, non autem substantiales, ideo primi philosophi omnes formas acci- 
dentia esse dixerunt, et solam materiam esse substantiam.” 

10 Cf. the parallel text De subst. sep. c.9: “non enim distinctionem 
substantiae et accidentis intellectu transcendere poterant.” 
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only matter as the cause from which things in their sensible and 
accidental configuration arise, a matter which is itself uncaused.!! 

And when some philosophers did assume some efficient 
causes besides matter, these were initially but particular causes of 
accidental changes, such as according to rarefaction and con- 
densation, that is to say, quantitative changes of material parts. 
These efficient principles, which account for mutations under a 
particular and accidental aspect, are for instance “friendship” and 
“discord” (Empedocles) or “intellect” (Anaxagoras) .!*Being, as 
identified with the way it is apprehended by the senses, is 
therefore conceived according to the structure of accidental being 
(substance-accident) and, consequently, the process of coming 
into existence is conceived as a purely accidental change (altera- 
tion) .18 


B. The phase of essential being: generation. 


The main feature of the second phase of philosophical thought is 
that the substance of things is no longer viewed as matter alone, 
but as something which also includes a form. The substance is 
thought to be composed of two essential parts, which are matter 
and form.!4 Being, then, is no longer exclusively understood 


11 De pot. q.3, a.5: “Et quia substantia sufficit ad hoc quod sit accidentium 
causa, quae ex principiis substantiae causantur, inde est quod primi philoso- 
phi, praeter materiam, nullam aliam causam posuerunt; sed ex ea causari 
dicebant omnia quae in rebus sensibilibus provenire videntur; unde ponere 
cogebantur materiae causam non esse, et negare totaliter causam efficien- 
tem.” 

12° § Th. I, q.44, a.2: “Quorum qui ponebant in eis motum, non conside- 
rabant motum nisi secundum aliqua accidentia, ut puta secundum raritatem 
et densitatem, congregationem et segregationem. Et supponentes ipsam 
substantiam corporum increatam, assignabant aliquas causas huiusmodi 
accidentalium transmutationum, ut puta amicitiam, litem, intellectum, aut 
aliquid huiusmodi.” 

In the De potentia text Thomas assigns these particular causes to the second 
phase. The accent here lies on the transition from a materialistic position 
with matter as the only cause via an initially somewhat hesitant 
recognition of particular efficient causes to the final acceptance of a universal 
cause of being. 

13° De subst. sep. c.9: “Primi enim philosophantes de naturis rerum fieri 
statuerunt nihil esse aliud quam alterari..”. Cf. $.c.G. I, c.37: “...fieri nihil 
esse nisi alterari.” 

14 §.Th. I, q.44, a.2: “Ulterius vero procedentes, distinxerunt per intellec- 
tum inter formam substantialem et materiam, quam ponebant increatum.” 
De subst. sep. c.9: “Posteriores vero philosophi ulterius processerunt, resol- 
ventes sensibiles substantias in partes essentiae quae sunt materia et forma.” 
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according to the relation of substance and accident, but this 
relation is superseded by a new relation which is internal to the 
substance itself. The substance has now a (essential) form of its 
own, distinct from its accidental forms. If the substance as 
identified with matter is the purely extrinsic unity of accidental 
being, now being is characterized by the more complicated and 
developed structure of essential being, in which the substance is 
constituted by the essential relation of matter and form. 

The distinction between form and matter as essential parts of 
sensible substances is made by the intellect, says Aquinas. This is 
an important observation. The ancient philosophers did not recog- 
nize the substantial form. They were unable to raise their intellect 
to perceive something which transcends the sensible world, and 
therefore they considered only those (accidental) forms which 
fall under the senses. They did not attain to the knowledge of 
substantial form as they were not able to distinguish it from 
matter.!5 By distinguishing the substantial form from matter the 
intellect distinguishes itself from its immediate unity with sense- 
perception and has now become rational reflection (ratio), which 
by means of abstraction and comparison collects the many 
particular appearances in the unity of the concept of the essence. 
Through the negative force of abstraction and reflection the 
intellect transcends the immediately given sensory appearances 
towards the essential unity of the substance. The discovery of the 
substantial form corresponds to a type of philosophical thought 
which is particularly based on the intellect in its rational, 
discursive mode. 

The more intrinsic mode of being, constituted by the essential 
relation of matter and form, allows a more intrinsic mode of 
becoming on the level of the substance itself.!6 By receiving a 


15 In VII Met. \ect.2, n.1284: “...antiquos philosophos (...), ignorantia 
formae substantialis. Non enim adhuc tantum profecerant, ut intellectus 
eorum se elevaret ad aliquid quod est supra sensibilia; et ideo illas formas 
tantum consideraverunt, quae sunt sensibilia propria vel communia. (...) 
Forma autem substantialis non est sensibilis nisi per accidens; et ideo ad 
elus cognitionem non pervenerunt, ut scirent ipsam a materia distinguere.” 

16 §.Th. 1, q.44, a.2: “perceperunt transmutationem fieri in corporibus 
secundum formas essentiales.” Cf. S.c.G. II, c.39: “Posteriores vero, magis 
intrinsece rerum factionem considerantes, ad fieri rerum secundum sub- 
stantiam processerunt, ponentes quod non oportet aliquid fieri ex ente in actu 
nisi per accidens, sed per se ex ente in potentia.” In VIII Phys. lect.2, n.975: 
“sequentes vero pervenerunt ad cognitionem mutationum substantialium.” 
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new essential form a new actual substance is generated from the 
potential matter. In this second phase a new and higher kind of 
change in reality is perceived, not longer solely in regard of 
accidental forms (alteratio) but now in regard of essential forms too 
(generatio). These substantial changes of things are attributed to 
certain more universal causes, such as the oblique circle, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, or the ideas, according to Plato.!” 

This reference to the oblique circle may seem rather obscure. 
What is meant is the yearly course of the sun upon which the 
seasonal cycle of growth and decay on earth depends. According 
to Aristotle, the sun may be regarded as a kind of universal cause 
with respect to the whole of lower nature.!®8 This suggestion is 
developed in detail by Aquinas. The generation of an individual 
substance within the realm of nature cannot be explained suffi- 
ciently by another individual of the same species (in the sense of 
“man generates a man”), since one individual instance of a 
nature is but the cause of the particular realization of that nature in 
another instance (causa huius naturae in hoc), not of the nature as 
such. Therefore the generation of individuals of the same species, 
or more broadly, the generation within the realm of nature, must 
be reduced to a universal cause of the nature as such (causa naturae 
per se). It is in view of this insufficiency of any particular natural 
cause that Aristotle said that “man and the sun generate a man.”!9 

The universal causes in the second phase (the Platonic ideas, 
Aristotle’s sun) extend only to the categorical domain of nature; 
metaphysically speaking they are still particular causes, as they 
explain only the species and nature of things, not their being. 


17 §.Th. I, q.44, a.2: “Quarum transmutationum quasdam causas universa- 
liores ponebant, ut obliquum circulum, secundum Aristotelem, vel ideas, 
secundum Platonem.” 

18 Cf. De gen. et corr. II, 10, 336a32. 

19 Cf. De subst. sep. c.10: “alicuius naturae vel formae duplex causa 
invenitur: una quidem quae est per se et simpliciter causa talis naturae vel 
formae, alia vero quae est causa huius naturae vel formae in hoc; (...) Cum 
enim equus generatur, equus generans est quidem causa quod natura equi in 
hoc esse incipiat, non tamen est per se causa naturae equinae; (...) Cum 
igitur equus generans habeat eandem naturam secundum speciem, oporteret 
quod esset sui ipsius causa; quod esse non potest; relinquitur igitur quod 
oportet super omnes participantes naturam equinam esse aliquam universa- 
lem causam totius speciei. Quam quidem causam Platonici posuerunt speciem 
separatam a materia, (...); secundum Aristotilis autem sententiam hanc 
universalem causam oportet ponere in aliquo caelestium corporum, unde et 
ipse has duas causas distinguens dixit quod homo generat hominem et sol.” 
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Therefore “generation” is still a particular mode of becoming as a 
result of which not everything in the generated thing is new and 
originated. Nature is the principle of becoming with respect to the 
form and species of things, and therefore presupposes an ungene- 
rated matter which as pure potentiality receives the natural forms. 
The philosophers of the second phase were not able to transcend 
the duality of form and matter. However, it is by the force of the 
dynamic “logic” of philosophical thought that later philosophers 
went further and transcended nature towards being as such. 


C. The phase of transcendental being: creation. 


In the first two phases philosophical thought considers being 
under a particular aspect. The way in which being is conceived is 
still particular and limited to that part of being which is called 
“nature.” Reality, as it is conceived here, appears to be the catego- 
rically determined reality according to accidental or substantial 
forms, such a being (being white) or this being (being a man or a 
horse) .?° But, as Thomas introduces the third phase, “some philo- 
sophers advanced further and raised themselves to the considera- 
tion of being insofar as it is being.”*! This final step represents the 
transition from the categorical consideration of being as nature to 
the transcendental consideration of being as being. The catego- 
rical division according to the particular modes of being is 
transcended towards being as something common to all things. 
This last step is the most decisive and in a sense even revolutio- 
nary step in the history of philosophical thought. Although the 


20 §.Th. I, q.44, a.2: “Sed considerandum est quod materia per formam 
contrahitur ad determinatam speciem; sicut substantia alicuius speciei per 
accidens ei adveniens contrahitur ad determinatum modum essendi, ut homo 
contrahitur per album. Utrique igitur consideraverunt ens particulari quadam 
consideratione, vel inquantum est hoc ens, vel inquantum est tale ens.” 

21 Jbid.: “Et ulterius aliqui erexerunt se ad considerandum ens inquan- 
tum est ens.” 

Who is meant by these “aliqui”? In other texts about the development of 
philosophical thought Plato and Aristotle are situated on the metaphysical 
level of the consideration of being. But here, in the Summa text, Plato and 
Aristotle are already mentioned as illustrations of the second phase of the 
categorical consideration. It seems most likely that the “aliqui” here refer to 
Avicenna, in Thomas’s eyes the most important interpreter of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics and mentioned besides Plato and Aristotle in the De potentia text 
on creation (3,5). In thirteenth-century scholastic thought the phrase “ens 
inquantum est ens” was definitely associated with Avicenna’s Metaphysics. 
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universal intelligibility of being was implied from the outset, as it 
is the proper dimension of intellectual thought, it was not yet 
formally and explicitly understood. Metaphysics considers being 
insofar as it is being, that is to say, once it has reached the 
metaphysical level of thought reason has returned completely to 
the first notion of the intellect and conceives therefore its object 
under the aspect of being as such. Philosophical thought has 
become now most “intellectual,” it has reached the standpoint of 
the intellect and considers reality in its intrinsic intelligibility.?? 

What does this mean, to consider the whole of reality as being, 
or under the aspect. of being (sub ratione entis)? As we said, the 
various phases of philosophical thinking are phases in the 
development of the way thought is related to its object, according 
to sensus, ratio and intellectus, which three levels mark the process 
of human cognition. Each relationship of thought with its object 
corresponds with a relationship in the object itself as conceived in 
a certain fashion. From the level of the intellect the object is 
conceived as being, i.e. according to the relationship which 
defines being as such, the relationship of that which is (7d quod 
est) and its being (esse). So being is no longer conceived under a 
still particular aspect, as “nature” which is constituted by the rela- 
tionship of form and matter, but more adequately and universally 
as “being,” that is, as something which has being (esse). In the 
Summa text Thomas does not explicitly mention this metaphysical 
relationship, but he does do so in the parallel text of De substantiis 
separatis (c.9). In what follows I shall therefore concentrate on this 
text. 

The question discussed in this text is whether the spiritual 
substances are created.?> This question is essentially the same as 
the question whether the prime matter is created by God. From 
the perspective of natural generation, in which matter is neces- 
sarily presupposed, substances without matter are by definition 


22 The consideration of metaphysics is most intellectual (maxime intellec- 
tualis), as it occurs at the end of the process of reason by which the still parti- 
cular forms (within the realm of nature) are finally resolved into the most 
universal forms which are common to all beings. Cf. In De trin. q.6, a.1: “Et 
ideo terminus resolutionis in hac via ultimus est consideratio entis et eorum 
quae sunt entis in quantum huiusmodi.” 

23 Chapter 9 of De substantiis separatis is entitled: “De opinione eorum qui 
dicunt substantias spirituales non esse creatas.” The reference is probably to 
some followers of Averroes. 
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uncaused and without origin. Now if matter is a necessary presup- 
position for each mode of becoming, it cannot be caused itself and 
consequently a substance without matter cannot be caused either, 
since it is not generated from matter. Some thinkers concluded 
from this that the spiritual substances are not created. 

The way Thomas deals with this opinion is very interesting. 
These philosophers, he says, did not yet arrive at an under- 
standing of material being as material, since they consider all 
substances in the manner of material substances. They may have 
recognized the existence of spiritual substances, but as they were 
not capable of transcending their imagination, they conceived of 
spiritual substances as if they were of the same kind as material 
things. Bound to the imagination they were not able to raise their 
intellect to conceive of another mode of causality than the one 
which is proper to material things.24In a sense they are not to 
blame for this; this incapacity of transcending the imagination is 
not to be judged as a personal failure. It is because the philosophers 
(humana ingenia) appear to have proceeded slowly in their investi- 
gation of the origin of things.?> It requires a new reflection of 
thought in relation to its object to make the discovery that being, 
ens, is not adequately understood on the basis of the form-matter 
relationship alone. 

Plato and Aristotle are evidence of this experience which leads 
thought to transcend the level of physical consideration and to 
recognize a higher mode of origin in things beyond the natural 
process of becoming according to form and matter. Aquinas 
argues for this higher origin in a similar way as in his argument 
for creation which we analyzed in the previous chapter. The 
starting-point is the first principle. As the first principle must be 
utterly simple, it cannot be conceived of as something which 
participates in being, but it must be “existing being itself” (ipsum 
esse existens). But subsisting being is necessarily but one, so 
everything else must be in such a way that they are participants 


24° De subst. sep. c.9: “Processit enim supra dicta opinio ex hoc quod 
spirituales substantias eiusdem rationis esse existimavit cum materialibus 
substantiis quae sensu percipiuntur, imaginationem transcendere non 
valens; sic et ista opinio ex hoc videtur procedere quod elevari non potest 
intellectus ad intuendum alium modum causandi quam isti qui convenit 
materialibus rebus.” 

25  Ibid.: “Paulatim enim humana ingenia processisse videntur ad 
investigandam rerum originem.” 
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of being (quasi esse participantia). Therefore one must apply a 
common resolutio to all things, according to which each of them 
is resolved by the intellect into that which is and its being.26 

Here once again Thomas establishes the mode of being by 
which all finite things are characterized by their common dis- 
tinction to the one God. This common distinction is reflected in a 
common composition in all things, a composition which ex- 
presses that something is distinguished from God precisely as 
being. Therefore, to understand reality precisely as being means 
to reduce (to resolve) the totality of all things to their common 
principle by which being (esse) is attributed to them.27 


3. The double composition in material things 


The metaphysical composition in finite reality between essence 
and esse lies at the very heart of Aquinas’s thought and is in all its 
seeming simplicity the most difficult and demanding theorem to 
interpret. What seems to be the main reason for this difficulty is 
the language of composition itself. A composition is in a sense an 
easily imaginable structure, especially the composition of a 
subject and a property or between matter and form. However, 
Thomas warns us that with regard to the metaphysical com- 
position of essence and esse we have to transcend the imagination. 
Even when he speaks in a realistic way about a difference found 
in things, it is not in any way an empirical or material compo- 
sition in the way that stones and wood are composed into a house. 

The main problem which results from the interpretations of 
Fabro and Geiger has its origin, I believe, in a quasi-empirical 
view of the metaphysical composition. Geiger is convinced that 
composition as such cannot explain the limitation with regard to 
being. The limitation is prior to the composition and must be 


26 Ibid: “Sed ultra hunc modum fiendi necesse est secundum sententiam 
Platonis et Aristotilis ponere alium altiorem. Cum enim necesse sit 
primum principium simplicissimum esse, necesse est quod non hoc modo 
esse ponatur quasi esse participans, sed quasi ipsum esse existens; quia vero 
esse subsistens non potest esse nisi unum, sicut supra habitum est, necesse est 
omnia alia quae sub ipso sunt sic esse quasi esse participantia. Oportet igitur 
communem quandam resolutionem in omnibus huiusmodi fieri, secundum 
quod unumquodque eorum intellectu resolvitur in id quod est et in suum 


esse.” 
27 Ibid.: “...aliam rerum originem, secundum quod esse attribuitur toti 
universitati rerum a primo ente quod est suum esse.” 
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explained by the “participation by similitude.” He assigns but a 
subordinate role to the “participation by composition,” owing to 
the fact that he defines ‘composition’ after the model of subject 
and form, a composition which he thinks to be typical of a certain 
system of thought. Within this philosophical system, in particular 
exemplified by Platonism, participation is conceived of as an 
accidental union between two principles which are foreign to 
each other. One principle is the receiving subject and the other is 
a formal perfection which is received in and thereby limited by 
that subject.28 It goes without saying, it seems to me, that once 
composition is thus defined as essentially dualistic, it can no 
longer play a central role in the metaphysical explanation of the 
origin of the whole of being. 

For Fabro the position of Geiger leads to an unacceptable 
weakening of the real distinction between essence and esse. It 
clears the way, he says, for the principle that “the act is limited by 
itself,” something which in his view runs counter to the very 
essence of Aquinas’s thought.?9 The limitation of esse, in itself an 
unlimited and “intensive” act, can only be explained by assum- 
ing a real distinct principle which receives the esse and contracts 
it to a certain degree of intensity. Both Fabro and Geiger seem to 
be unable to understand the distinction of essence and esse as 
distinction, that is, in relation to their identity (in God) of which it 
is a distinction. Especially Fabro tends to reduce the two distinct 
principles to a prior distinctness in God, as a result of which he 
speaks of a double creation.*° 


28 See the clarification Geiger provides with respect to his own position 
in a survey of contemporary Thomistic literature, in: Revue des Sciences 
Philosophiques et Théologiques 34 (1950), p.350: “Rappelons que nous avons 
désigné par le terme de participation par composition, non pas la méta- 
physique générale de la composition, mais un systéme trés déterminé, ot 1. 
la participation est formellement l’union de deux principes étrangers l’un a 
l’autre, liés par un lien accidentel, et ot, 2) c’est toujours un sujet récepteur, 
étranger de soi au domaine de la perfection considérée, qui en explique la 
limitation.” 

For Fabro’s reaction to Geiger’s interpretation, see Participation et 
Causalité, pp.63-73. 

30 Cf. Participation et Causalité, p.468: “C’est dire que ce qui est l’esse per 
essenttiam en Dieu, acte pur et totalité de la perfection, s’épanche dans la créa- 
ture par une double création: de l’essence et de l’esse.” Further on he speaks 
of a “création distincte de l’essence et de l’esse.” According to Fabro, the 
creature’s essence is derived from God as the fullness of all perfection, while 
the act of being in creatures is related to God as pure act. 
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The literature about the notion of participation confronts us with 
the problem of the “otherness” of a creature’s essence with respect 
to its being. The language of Thomas sometimes suggests that the 
essence is just found to be different from its being, as if it were an 
empirical fact to be observed. In created things the essence is one 
thing and being another. Thomas seems to stress that their 
distinction is not a conceptual construction of thought. Of course, it 
cannot be an empirical fact, a given distinction, but perhaps it 
makes sense to say that the distinction between essence and esse 
is somehow a fact of experience, that is, in the sense of the 
“experience” philosophical thought went through in its inquiry 
into the nature of being. It is the result of the discovery that the 
relationship of matter and form accounts for being only under a 
particular aspect, as being this or that. In the transition from the 
second “physical” level of understanding to the third and final 
level at which being is considered as being the discovery is made 
that the composition of form and matter must be integrated in a 
new composition which accounts for being as being. Just as the 
metaphysical level of thought is arrived at by transcending the 
physical and categorical level, so the metaphysical composition is 
recognized only by seeing that a being as such cannot be ac- 
counted for in terms of form and matter alone. The composition of 
form and matter appears to be restricted to only a part of being, to 
nature. The discovery that nature does not coincide with being as 
such but is in fact a particular mode of being makes for a new 
composition which supersedes the physical composition. 

How this new composition is related to the composition be- 
tween form and matter is hinted at in the following text. 


In material things one finds a twofold composition: first of form 
and matter, of which a determinate nature is constituted. But the 
nature thus composed is not its being, but being is its act. Hence 
the nature relates to its being as potency to act.3! 


According to Thomas, material things are characterized by a two- 
fold composition. It is interesting that the metaphysical composi- 
tion is introduced by denying the identity of nature with being as 


31 §.Th. I, q.50, a.2 ad 3: “...rerum materialium, in quibus invenitur 
duplex compositio: prima quidem formae et materiae, ex quibus constituitur 
natura aliqua. Natura autem sic composita non est suum esse, sed esse est actus 
eius. Unde ipsa natura comparatur ad suum esse sicut potentia ad actum.” 
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such. As we saw above, in the second phase of philosophical 
thought being is identified with nature. Through a reflection on 
this equation it is discovered that nature is only a particular mode 
of being; this particularity is expressed as such by negating their 
identity and relating the nature as potency to being as its act. In 
other words: the negation is not absolute, “nature” and “being” 
are not totally separated, but nature zs not its being insofar as it has 
being, is related to its being as potency to act. 

As we see, the new composition of nature and the act of being 
has become neutral with respect to matter. Even if in fact matter is 
part of the nature which is composed with its being, it is not a 
factor any more in the composition of nature (essence) and being. 
This means that ‘being’ (ens) does not depend on matter, so that 
even a being without matter can be conceived. If matter is 
removed and the form is posited to subsist by itself, it still remains 
related to being as potency to act.®2 

Seen from a metaphysical point of view the ontological struc- 
ture of material things is threefold. Three factors are involved, 
namely form, matter and being (esse). None of these principles 
can be properly said to be that which is (zd quod est). Form is that 
by which something is (quo est), as it is the principle of being 
(principium essendi); but it is the whole substance which is properly 
said to be, and being (esse) is that by which the substance is 
denominated a being (ens) .°3 Matter and form together make up 
the substance which exists as a third one (res tertia) distinct from 
its composing parts. The composition of substance and being 
(esse), however, does not result in a third one, as it is the substance 
itself which is. In this case the substance is composed of itself and 
something else (ex se ipso et alio).24 The complete substance is 


32 Ibid.: “Subtracta ergo materia, et posito quod ipsa forma subsistat non in 
materia, adhuc remanet comparatio formae ad ipsum esse ut potentiae ad 
actum.” 

33 $.¢.G. Il, c.54: “in compositis ex materia et forma, nec materia nec 
forma potest dici ipsum quod est, nec etiam ipsum esse; forma tamen potest 
dici quo est, secundum quod est essendi principium. Ipsa autem tota substantia 
est ipsum quod est; et ipsum esse est quo substantia denominatur ens.” 

34 Cf. Quodlibet II, q.2, a.1 ad 1: “aliquando ex his quae simul iunguntur, 
relinquitur aliqua res tertia, sicut ex anima et corpore constituitur humani- 
tas, quae est homo (...). Aliquando autem ex his quae simul iunguntur, non 
resultat res tertia, sed resultat quaedam ratio composita; sicut ratio hominis 
albi resolvitur in rationem hominis et in rationem albi; et in talibus 
aliquid componitur ex se ipso et alio, sicut album componitur ex eo quod est 
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immediately related to its being, in contrast to a natural form 
which only has being in matter. 

Form is the principle of being (principium essendi). It determines 
matter to an actual being of a certain kind, a hoc ens. This means 
that the relation of form to being is mediated by matter; as 
Thomas says, a substantial form has being im matter just as an 
accidental form has being in the subject (esse in subiecto). But what 
if a form subsists in itself? In this case the form is the substance 
which is the immediate subject of being. A subsisting form has 
being in itself and is inseparably bound up with being. A 
subsisting form has being in unity with itself, not externally 
mediated by matter. But this intrinsic unity of form and being is 
not immediate, as the form is not being itself. Their unity depends 
on a cause that produces the whole of a being. 

Even a subsisting form, says Thomas, relates to being as poten- 
cy to act. Form receives being in itself and thereby determines 
that being. Form is potency with respect to esse by reason of its 
very determinateness. As Thomas says in his Commentary on 
the De hebdomadibus: form is “determinativa ipsius esse.”>° In its 
relation to being form is a determinating principle insofar as it is 
a determinate potency for being. Now this determinate potency 
should not be regarded as something that belongs to a form prior 
to its relation to being. The determinate potency of form is in a 
sense nothing but the very determinateness being acquires in that 
in which it is received. In the case of a subsisting form, form 
determines the esse to the determinate esse it embodies in itself, in 
the sense that what has being determined in such a way is the 
subsisting form. I think it important to stress in this connection 
that the determination of form is not prior to the esse it receives, 
since in that case the esse should be no more than an actualization 
of a pre-existent form. It is in and by way of a special form that 
being acquires a determinateness in that in which it is received 
and to which it belongs. 


4. The problem of the limitation of being 


If the positive determination of the essence/form is not prior to its 
relation to esse but is just the determinateness which being 


album et ex albedine.” 
35 See chapter 5, 4. 
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acquires in that in which it is received, the view that the act of 
being is limited by a really distinct principle of the essence is at 
least problematical. In this respect it is strange to observe that 
many scholars declare the so-called principle of limitation “actus 
non limitatur nisi per potentiam propriam” to be a genuine 
Thomistic principle. Applied to being this principle says that 
where a limited instance of esse is found, the limitation must be 
accounted for by a really distinct principle which receives that 
esse. In a certain sense this may be true. For instance, if one 
speaks of being a horse, the limited character of this being cannot 
be explained by the being as such of a horse but only by the fact 
that it is the being of a horse; what accounts for the limitation of 
being as present in a horse is the fact that it is adapted to the 
specific nature of a horse. But does this mean that being is limited 
by the really distinct nature of the horse? 

Wippel is very positive on this point: “Thomas insists that an 
act as such is not self-limiting. If one finds limited instances of 
act, and especially of the actus essendi, this can only be because in 
every such case the act principle or esse is received and limited by 
a really distinct principle.”36 Fabro too is convinced of the general 
validity of this principle in Aquinas.’ For him, each participation 
is grounded in composition. It is therefore the really distinct 
essence, finite in itself, which limits the act of being by which 
the essence is actualized. 

Of course, one can find statements in Aquinas which suggest 
that being (esse) is limited by the essence in which it is received. 
These statements mostly occur in the context of God’s infinity.38 


36 Aquinas and Participation, p.155. Wippel refers to, among others, an 
article of J.-D. Robert: “Le principe: “Actus non limitatur nisi per potentiam 
subjectivam realiter distinctam’”, Revue philosophique de Louvain 47, 1949, 
pp.44-70. Although Robert could not find explicit evidence for this principle 
in Aquinas, he does believe that this principle is in accordance with 
Aquinas’s thought. I seriously doubt this. 

7 Cf. his La noxzione (2 ed.), p.338. According to Fabro, the essence, as a 
particular degree of perfection, is limited in itself, and consequently limits 
the esse with which it is composed. I am unable to see where the solution is 
in this answer. See also the critical remarks of Keller, Sein oder Existenz?, 
p.207. 

38 Compare the following text from the Contra gentiles (I, c.43): “Ipsum 
esse absolute consideratum infinitum est. Nam ab infinitis, et modis infini- 
tis, participari possibile est. Si igitur alicuius esse sit finitum, oportet quod 
limitetur esse illud per aliquid aliud, quod sit aliqualiter causa illius esse.” 
(according to the Leonina; older editions have vel receptivum added to the last 
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The divine being must be infinite because in God being subsists 
by itself and is not received in something else. His being is not 
limited by some determinate nature so that one could say that He 
is this and not that.39 But this reasoning on behalf of God’s infinity 
can not be simply reversed and used to argue that, where being is 
found in a finite way, it must be limited by something else. Being 
may not be a self-limiting act, but it cannot be limited by some- 
thing else that is presupposed in its otherness. 

Thomas is rather wary and precise in the way he explains the 
finiteness of created being. It is significant that he almost never 
says that the esse of a creature is limited by the essence. Most of 
the time the formulation is used that the esse is contracted toa 
determined nature.‘ In my view, the use of the preposition ‘ad’ 
instead of ‘per’ is rather telling. The use of ‘ad’ emphasizes that a 
nature is not so much a pre-existing subject which is already 
determined in itself, but that the specific nature is the deter- 
minateness being acquires in that in which it is received. Being 
is contracted to the being of a horse; ‘horse’ stands for a nature 
which has being in a determinate manner. In creatures being is 
always found contracted or adapted to the being of a horse or a 
stone, i.e. to a specific nature.*! 

A discussion that may throw some light on the relation 
between contraction and composition can be found in the first 
article of De spiritualibus creaturis. In this text Thomas draws with a 
few masterly strokes a comprehensive picture of the whole 


sentence). This “cause” may be interpreted as the formal cause of a thing’s 
being; consequently, the per aliquid altud must refer to a formal principle, not 
to an efficient principle of limitation. The form or essence explains the 
formal determination of being, but not in the sense that the form adds a 
formal determination to being and thus limits it. 

39 Cf. In de div. nom. c.5, lect.2, n.661: “non enim esse suum est finitum 
per aliquam naturam determinatam ad genus vel speciem, ut possit dici, 

uod est hoc et non est illud.” 

40 Cf. S.Th. I, q.7, a.2: “ipsum eius esse sit receptum et contractum ad 
determinatam naturam.” Jbtd., q.54, a.2: “esse autem cuiuslibet creaturae est 
determinatum ad unum secundum genus et speciem.” De pot. q.1, a.2: “Esse 
hominis terminatum est ad hominis speciem, quia est receptum in natura 
speciei humanae; (...) Esse Dei, cum non sit in aliquo receptum, sed sit esse 
purum, non limitatur ad aliquaem modum perfectionis essendi, sed totum 
esse in se habet.” 

41 Compare the formulation used in S.Th. I, q.5, a.3 ad 1: “substantia, 
quantitas et qualitas, et ea quae sub eis continentur, contrahunt ens appli- 
cando ens ad aliquam quidditatem seu naturam.” 
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universe, which derives its being according to a certain order 
from God who is pure act. As act is prior to and more perfect than 
potency, the first principle of things must be act without any 
potency, so infinite act which contains the fullness of perfection 
in itself. From the first act all things derive their actuality accord- 
ing to a certain order, for the more a thing’s act is mixed with 
potency, the greater its distance to the first act is and the less 
perfect it is. The first infinite act is therefore the principle of the 
whole of reality, which is ordered according to degrees of 
actuality. 

Everything that comes after the first act is necessarily mixed 
with potency. But, says Thomas, this potency need not neces- 
sarily be a material potency. The spiritual beings, which form the 
intermediate level between material reality and the first act, must 
also be composed of potency and act. That spiritual substances 
must contain some potency is argued by Thomas on the basis of 
their being distinguished from the first being, God. The first 
being is infinite act and has the entire perfection of being, not 
limited to a generic or specific nature. In short, God is his being 
itself. From this it follows that any being which is distinguished 
from God is not identical with its being, since there can only be 
one instance of “being itself.”42 Thomas continues: 


Everything that comes after the first being, since it is not its being, 
has being received in something, by which being itself is con- 
tracted; and so in each created thing the nature which participates 
being is distinct from the participated being itself.43 


This is the crucial passage in the text, which should be read very 


42 De spir. creat. q.un., a.1: “Oportet enim in substantia spirituali creata 
esse duo, quorum unum comparatur ad alterum ut potentia ad actum. Quod sic 
patet. Manifestum est enim quod primum ens, quod Deus est, est actus infini- 
tus, utpote habens in se totam essendi plenitudinem, non contractam ad 
aliquam naturam generis vel speciei. Unde oportet quod ipsum esse eius non 
sit esse quasi inditum alicui naturae quae non sit suum esse; quia sic finiretur 
ad illam naturam. Unde dicimus, quod Deus est ipsum suum esse. Hoc autem 
non potest dici de aliquo alio: sicut impossibile est intelligere quod sint 
plures albedines separatae; sed si esset albedo separata ab omni subiecto et 
recipiente, esset una tantum; ita impossibile est quod sit ipsum esse subsistens 
nisi una tantum.” 

43 [bid.. “Omne igitur quod est post primum ens, cum non sit suum esse, 
habet esse in aliquo receptum, per quod ipsum esse contrahitur; et sic in 
quolibet creato aliud est natura rei quae participat esse, et aliud ipsum esse 
participatum.” 
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carefully. Every being that is distinguished from God must be 
distinguished from its being (esse), as there is only one who is 
being itself. To be distinguished from its being means that the 
thing which has being is one and the being which it has is 
another. A thing distinct from God cannot be conceived as a 
being unless the esse is received in something and thereby 
contracted. This “received” should be understood in a strictly 
formal sense. There can be no question of a quasi-subject which 
in a certain sense already “is” before it has received esse. 

Thomas reasons from the first being (primum ens). If one 
assumes a first being that has being in identity with itself, then 
the question is how a being can be conceived besides this first 
being, a being that is not God. As it must be distinct from the first 
being, the only way for it to be a determinate being is by negating 
in itself the identity which defines the first being. So it has being 
but not in identity with itself. Therefore in each being besides the 
first one esse must be related to “something else” which receives 
esse and as a result of which esse is contracted. This “something” 
is different from being precisely insofar as it relates in a deter- 
minate manner to its being; it is nothing apart from this relation 
to being, as it is “that which is.” Being, then, is not contracted by 
an already in itself determined nature—this would imply that the 
very distinction of nature and esse is presupposed to the contrac- 
tion. Contraction is a determinate negation: in each thing besides 
God being is determined as a result of a determinate negation 
with respect to the identity of being in God. If God, as the first 
being, is determined in identity with its being, each creature, by 
contrast, must be determined in its being in difference from 
being itself (as being thzs or being that). 


5. The “Creatio ex nihilo” 


According to Geiger, the composition scheme as such cannot 
explain the universal origin of the whole of being through 
creation, as the composing elements must be somehow prior to 
the composite whole. The composition scheme, Geiger fears, may 
lead to a view of creation according to which in each creature the 
act of being is attributed to an independent and prior essence. But 
creation implies a universal origin, a coming to be “out of no- 
thing.” The final question to be dealt with in this chapter is how 
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the composition of essence and esse can account for the very fact 
that a being in its entire substance is created. How should one 
understand that the essence of a creature is produced at once with 
its being and in one single act of creation? 

First we have to consider the meaning of creatio. Creation is 
defined by Thomas as “the emanation of the whole of being from 
a universal cause which is God.”44 In this universal process of 
becoming nothing can be presupposed on the part of the effect. 
Creation is meant to express an absolute beginning without any 
pre-existing condition. Such an absolute beginning is inconceiv- 
able within the realm of nature. The principle of nature says that 
“nothing comes out of nothing.”45 To express the absolute begin- 
ning of creation the Christian tradition has coined the formula ex 
nihilo. To create means to make something out of nothing. 

What, according to Thomas, is the meaning of ex nzhilo? In 
what sense can a creature be said to come into existence “out of 
nothing”? Thomas distinguishes a double meaning of this 
expression. First, the preposition ‘ex’ may be taken as referring to a 
material cause. In this sense ‘ex’ is included by the negation 
expressed by ‘nzhil’: God does not make something out of any pre- 
existing matter.*6 This negative interpretation emphasizes the fact 
that creation is a totally different kind of process than natural 
generation. Creation is a unique kind of producing, and this 
uniqueness is indicated negatively by distinguishing creation 
from generation within nature. 

However, Thomas prefers another interpretation of ex nihilo 
according to which the preposition ‘ex’ indicates only an order, as 
when we say that ‘the day arises from the night,’ meaning that 
‘the day comes after the night.’ In this case the preposition ‘ex’ is 
not included by the negation of ‘nzhil,’ so that the order remains 
affirmed. The ‘ex’ thus affirms a relation, not to any pre-existing 


44 S.Th. I, q.45, a.1: “...emanationem totius entis a causa universali, quae 
est Deus: et hac quidem emanationem designamus nomine creationis.” 

45 See for this “common opinion” of the ancients, S.Th. I, q.45, a.2 ad 1. 
According to Aquinas, the validity of this rule is restricted to the realm of 
nature and does not have a place in the first emanation from the universal 
principle of things. 

46 § Th. I, q.45, a.l1 ad 3: “Si vero negatio includat praepositionem, tunc 
ordo negatur, et est sensus, fit ex nihilo, idest non fit ex aliquo, sicut si dicatur, 
iste loquitur de nihilo, quia non loquitur de aliquo.” 
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matter, but to the non-being which precedes the newly created 
being.47 

What seems to me the advantage of this interpretation is that it 
allows us to conceive of the dynamism of creation as some sort of 
transition from non-being to being. Each generation starts from 
the opposite of what is generated. For instance, when a man is 
generated, this generation must start from the opposite of man, as 
something becomes a man from being not a man. Now when the 
process by which the whole of being comes into existence is 
considered, it is impossible that some being should be presup- 
posed. But “nothing” means precisely not any being (nullum ens). 
If, therefore, something becomes a man from that not-being 
which is not-man, so by creation something becomes a being 
from that not-being which is “nothing.”48 In every process of 
becoming the effect arises from its opposite (fit ex opposito*). Only 
in relation to its prior opposite can the positive term be understood 
as generated, as something which comes into existence. Similar- 
ly a creature can only be understood as created in relation to its 
prior not-being. 

The difference between creation and the categorical modes of 
becoming (generation and alteration) is that in the latter case the 
prior negation still has a limited character, so that not everything 
in the effect is new. For instance, in the case of an alteration the 
final term of the process is a new accidental form whereas the 
substance which underlies the change is presupposed and 
remains essentially the same during the transition. A generation, 
however, results in a new substantial form and presupposes the 
material substrate which sustains and underlies the transition 


47 Jbid.: “cum dicitur aliquid ex nihilo fieri, haec praepositio ex non 
designat causam materialem, sed ordinem tantum; sicut cum dicitur, ex mane 
fit meridies, idest, post mane fit meridies. Sed intelligendum est quod haec 
praepositio ex potest includere negationem importatam in hoc quod dico 
nihil, vel includi ab ea. Si primo modo, tunc ordo remanet affirmatus, et 
ostenditur ordo eius, quod est ad non esse praecedens.” 

48 §. Th. I, q.45, a.l: “Quod autem procedit secundum emanationem 
particularem, non praesupponitur emanationi: sicut, si generatur homo, non 
fuit prius homo, sed homo fit ex non homine, et album ex non albo. Unde, 
si consideretur emanatio totius entis universalis a primo principio, 
impossibile est quod aliquod ens praesupponatur huic emanationi. Idem 
autem est nihil quod nullum ens, Sicut igitur generatio hominis est ex non 
ente quod est non homo, ita creatio, quae est emanatio totius esse, est ex non 
ente quod est nihil.” 

49 Cf. De pot. q.3, a.1 ad 15, 16. 
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from the old to the new form (transmutatio). Even in a generation 
not everything is new, but it is clearly a more perfect mode of 
becoming than a purely accidental change. But in creation, the 
most perfect mode of becoming, the final term is the whole 
substance of a thing (tota substantia ret) .5° Therefore, everything of 
the effect is new and included in this universal emanation from 
the first principle. 

The first cause effects by its creative act a “transition” from 
absolute non-being to the finite being of a creature, a transition 
which is not mediated by a material substrate. Because even 
matter is created, creation cannot be understood in terms of 
change (mutatio). In every change there must be something 
which remains the same now and before.>! A process of change 
presupposes an identical “something” to which the change can be 
attributed. Now if the aspect of mutatio is cancelled in creation, one 
can no longer speak of a ‘transition’ in the proper sense of the 
word. In the case of creation there cannot be a difference between 
the process of becoming and its completion. The process of 
creation is at once and immediately completed. But this is not to 
say that there is no process at all. The dynamic sense of creation 
which remains is that of the “influence” the cause exercises upon 
its effect, what Thomas calls the “influx of being” from God into 
creatures, a way of becoming as result of a simple emanation.°? 
For a creature to be created does not imply a movement towards 
being, but only a beginning to be (inceptio essendi), together with 
its relation to the creator from which it receives its being.53 


50 §.Th. I, q.45, a.1 ad 2: “Et similiter creatio est perfectior et prior quam 
generatio et alteratio, quia terminus ad quem est tota substantia rei. Id autem 
quod intelligitur ut terminus a quo, est simpliciter non ens.” 

51 §.Th. I, q.45, a.2 ad 2: “de ratione mutationis est, quod aliquid idem se 
habeat nunc et prius.” See also De pot. q.3, a.2: “In nomine enim mutationis et 
transitus designatur aliquid idem, aliter se habere nunc et prius.” 

52 De pot. q.3, a.1 ad 11: “...id quod fit ex nihilo, dicitur fieri quando 
factum est non secundum motum (...) sed secundum effluxum ab agente in 
factum.” For the expression ‘simplex emanatio,’ see In VIII Phys. lect.2, n.974: 
“,.productio universalis entis a Deo non sit motus nec mutatio, sed sit 
quaedam simplex emanatio.” Cf. De subst. sep. c.9: “In his autem quae fiunt 
abeque mutatione vel motu per simplicem emanationem sive influxum (...).” 

53 De pot. q.3, a.3: “Creatio autem, sicut dictum est, non potest accipi ut 
moveri, quod est ante terminum motus, sed accipitur ut in facto esse; unde in 
ipsa creatione non importatur aliquis accessus ad esse, nec transmutatio a 
creante, sed solummodo inceptio essendi, et relatio ad creatorem a quo esse 
habet; et sic creatio nihil est aliud quam relatio quaedam ad Deum cum 
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In creation, then, any external mediation by a material substrate 
is cancelled, just as the metaphysical composition transcends the 
mediation by matter. Only from a metaphysical point of view 
does one catch sight of a more intrinsic mediation and a higher 
origin which transcends all matter and movement, an origin 
according to which “being as such is commonly attributed to all 
things.”5* How should one interpret this “attribution” of being to 
all things? It seems to presuppose a “something” to which being is 
attributed. I think it is not improper to speak of “something” that 
becomes a being and which in this respect is not identical with its 
being (esse). That a creature becomes with respect to its being can 
only be expressed by relating that which is created (that which is 
= id quod est) to its being (esse). This “something” is not a pre- 
existing subject; it is precisely that which is created. Thomas sees 
no problem here: “While granting being God simultaneously 
produces that which receives being; and so it is not necessary that 
he acts on the basis of something pre-existing.”°5 The emphasis 
lies on the “szmul”: creation should not be seen as a double act of 
producing a recipient of being and granting being to it. “That 
which is” is created by the fact that being is attributed to it. 

But what about the distinction in the effect? How does the non- 
identity of essence and esse express the fact that each thing 
proceeds according to its being from the first cause of all being? 
The distinction in the effect corresponds to the distinction of the 
effect with respect to its cause. The effect is not its cause, so the 
identity of the cause is denied in the effect. The effect can be said 
to proceed from its cause in the sense that the cause distinguishes 
its effect from itself. But as distinguished from its cause, the effect 


novitate essendi.” 

54 De subst. sep. c.9: “Oportet igitur originem in rebus considerari secun- 
dum quam ipsum esse communiter sumptum per se attribuitur rebus, quod 
omnem mutationem et motum transcendat.” 

55 De pot. q.3, a.1 ad 16: “Deus simul dans esse, producit id quod esse 
recipit: et sic non oportet quod agat ex aliquo praeexistenti.” See also ibid. q.3, 
a.5 ad 2: “ex hoc ipso quod quidditati esse attribuitur, non solum esse, sed ipsa 
quidditas creari dicitur: quia antequam esse habeat, nihil est, nisi forte in 
intellectu creantis, ubi non est creatura, sed creatix essentia.” 

It is with reference to this last text that Fabro talks about a double origin of 
created being, a double creation of both the essence and esse (Participation et 
Causalité, p.468). But Thomas’s point seems to be the opposite. He denies that 
the essence (quidditas) has an origin of its own; by the very fact (ex hoc ipso) 
that being is attributed to it, the quiddity is created and comes into existence. 
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has a likeness of its cause. This means that the likeness in the 
effect must be regarded as the way the cause expresses itself in its 
effect by distinguishing itself in a determinate manner from 
itself. In other words: the distinction in the effect must be 
understood as a self-distinction of the cause in its effect. The cause 
expresses itself in its effect, not as it is in itself, according to the 
identity of its essence, but as distinguished from itself; in each 
particular effect the universal cause of being expresses itself only 
insofar as its universal essence is imitable in a particular respect. 

To speak of a “self-distinction,” although this term is not used 
by Thomas himself, may help us to understand that the essence 
in each creature is not a presupposed “other,” but is in fact in its 
otherness created and as such related to God. As we argued in 
chapter 6, the distinct essence is part of the divine likeness in each 
creature, as God intends its effect to be different from himself. The 
otherness of creation is therefore not a self-alienation on the part of 
God. Even in the otherness of created being God relates to himself, 
as his likeness in creatures entails a determinate negation with 
respect to how God is in himself. By his infinite power God 
determines, one might say, each thing from pure non-being to a 
determinate and finite being, and therefore to a determinate 
likeness of himself. That a being is created out of nothing means 
that the determinateness of its being (=essence) is the result of a 
determinate negation with respect to God’s infinite and simple 
being itself. So if one were asking what accounts for the limitation 
of the being found in each creature, I think the answer should be 
God himself, since He determines his effect to a finite being 
according to the decision of his will and the conception of his 
wisdom.°& 


56 Cf. De pot. q.1, a.2 ad 13: “Deus semper agit tota sua potentia; sed effectus 
terminatur secundum imperium voluntatis, et ordinem rationis.” 
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THE ORDER OF CAUSALITY BETWEEN GOD AND NATURE 


1. The active immanence of God in nature 


In the previous chapter we discussed the transition from the phy- 
sical consideration of reality to the metaphysical consideration of 
being as being. “Nature” appeared to be the fundamental principle 
which underlies and dominates the processes of becoming and 
perishing within the sensible world, and is as such the universal 
horizon of inquiry and explanation of everything what happens 
“by nature.” Metaphysics is “trans-physical” in the sense that it 
goes beyond the domain of nature and perceives a higher origin 
according to which being as such is attributed to reality taken 
universally. The necessity of going beyond the natural origin of 
things towards a universal mode of becoming (“creation”) is 
motivated by the discovery that nature cannot explain the being of 
natural things as such, only the particular mode of its being (hoc 
ens). Natural agents produce their effects on the basis of a pre- 
existing matter, owing to which the effect is only produced 
according to its form, not according to its entire being. Since 
natural causes suppose something prior to their (particular) effect, 
they must be understood, according to Aquinas, as secondary 
causes, which means that their operation depends on a prior and 
more universal cause. 

The central theme in this chapter is the relation between the 
secondary causes of nature and the primary cause which is God. 
The question to be considered is how exactly the first cause is 
active in the natural actions of things, so that God can be said, 
according to the formulation of Thomas himself, “to operate in 
the operation of nature.”! As we shall see, the meaning of this 
crucial preposition ‘in,’ indicating the active immanence of God 
in nature, is interpreted by Thomas in terms of participation. As 
nature derives its being from God’s being by participation, so it is 


1 Compare the question of De pot. q.3, a.7: “utrum Deus operetur in opera- 
tione naturae” 
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established in its own operation by a participation in God’s opera- 
tion. We can reasonably expect that much the same principles 
and theorems which are involved in Thomas’s conception of 
creation will return in his elaboration of this question. But there is 
one important difference to notice, which marks the special 
complicated character of this question of how God operates in the 
operation of nature. As the formulation already shows, the 
question does not simply concern a relation of cause and effect, 
which would have made it an issue of creation, but a relation of 
cause and effect in which the effect itself has the dignity of a 
cause. The issue is about a relation between two causes, one of 
which is the effect of the other. In both the swmmae this question is 
therefore dealt with in the context of divine providence.? Unlike 
creation, providence concerns God’s relation to what already 
exists according to its own nature. The real issue, therefore, is not 
whether God created nature and provided nature with all it needs, 
its various faculties and powers; but whether and how God is 
actively immanent in the operation of something which differs 
from God and whose action is not God’s action. 

By way of an introduction Thomas’s approach to the question of 
God’s active immanence in nature can be presented by contrast- 
ing it with two extreme positions. The principal target of his 
criticism by means of which he clears the way for a positive 
understanding of the question is the position, attributed to a group 
of orthodox Muslim theologians (the so-called “Mutakallimun”), 
which solves the problem of the relation between God and nature 
in their respective operations by cancelling one of the terms. 
According to this view God is thought to operate so immediately 
in nature that he takes over, as it were, the natural actions of 
things and produces their effects alone by his absolute power. 
This leads them to claim that, according to Aquinas, not fire heats 


but God in the fire, and that not the hand moves itself but God 
causes its movement. 


2 See S.Th. I, q.105, a.5: “Utrum Deus operetur in omni operante.” (ques- 
tion 105 is devoted to one of the effects of the divine government, namely the 
guidance of all things to their good.); S.c.G. III, c.67: “Quod Deus est causa 
operandi omnibus operantibus.” 

3 Cf. In II Sent. d.1, q.1, a.4: “una (positio) est quod Deus immediate opere- 
tur omnia ita quod nihil aliud est causa alicuius rei; adeo quod dicunt quod 
ignis non calefacit, sed Deus; nec manus movetur, sed Deus causat eius mo- 
tum et sic de aliis.” S$. Th. I, q.105, a.5: “...Deum operari in quolibet operante 
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Thomas judges this view to be contrary both to reason and to 
God’s goodness. It is, first, contrary to reason to deny things their 
proper actions because this would mean that the natural powers 
and faculties with which things are equipped remain useless 
(frusta). In the second place it is thought to be contrary to God’s 
goodness, which seeks to communicate itself to others as much as 
possible; God intends to make other things similar to himself, not 
only in respect of bezng but even in respect of acting.4 The 
Neoplatonic principle of communicatio boni is employed here to 
account for the capacity of creatures to act by their own powers, 
since to have an operative power is a sign of the goodness things 
have been given by creation. According to Thomas, God is not a 
jealous God who would not tolerate any other thing to be active by 
itself. What seems to be intended as praise of God’s omnipotence 
by attributing every action to God at the expense of the proper 
actions of natural things is in fact a way of derogating his power, 
as it is from the power of the cause that the effect has a power to 
operate by itself. It is an expression of God’s creative power that 
the effect is even made similar to its cause in respect of causality. 
Just as God is not only good in himself but also the cause of the 


aliqui sic intellexerunt, quod nulla virtus creata aliquid operaretur in rebus, 
sed solus Deus immediate omnia operaretur; puta quod ignis non calefaceret, 
sed Deus in igne.” See also S.c.G. III, c.69, De opinione eorum qui rebus 
naturalibus proprias substrahunt actiones. 

In De pot. q.3, a.7 Thomas discusses two opinions which deny the natural 
substances any activity of their own, first the doctrine of the Mutakallimun 
(Loquentes in lege Maurorum), who combine a physical atomism with a strong 
emphasis on God’s omnipotence, and second the view of Avicebron who says 
that no material object is by itself capable of acting but that all its actions 
must be attributed to a universal spiritual force which penetrates the 
material substances. 

4 De pot. q.3, a.7: “Repugnat etiam rationi, per quam ostenditur in rebus 
naturalibus nihil esse frustra. Nisi autem res naturales aliquid agerent, 
frustra essent eis formae et virtutes naturales collatae; sicut si cultellus non 
incideret, frustra haberet acumen. Frustra etiam requireretur appositio ignis 
ad ligna, si Deus absque igne ligna combureret. Repugnat etiam divinae 
bonitati, quae sui communicativa est; ex quo factum est quod res Deo similes 
fierent non solum in esse, sed etiam in agere.” 

5 See the for the spirit of Thomas's thought very characterically state- 
ments made in S.c.G. III, c.69: “Detrahere ergo perfectioni creaturarum est 
detrahere perfectioni divinae virtutis.” and: “Detrahere ergo actiones pro- 
prias rebus, est divinae bonitati derogare.” Compare the similar remark in 
S.Th. I, g.105, a.5: “...sic substraheretur ordo causae et causati a rebus creatis. 
Quod pertinet ad impotentiam creantis: ex virtute enim agentis est, quod suo 
effectui det virtutem agendi.” 
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goodness of others, so a creature is similar to God insofar as it has 
the power to make something else good.® 

At the same time, however, creatures are not made similar to 
God to the extent that their natural actions must be understood as a 
participation in God’s creative action. The assimilation cannot be 
understood in the sense that the operation of nature is in some 
way similar, albeit to a lesser degree, to God’s own creative action. 
This is the other position, attributed to some Neoplatonic authors 
(Liber de causis, Avicenna), which Aquinas tries to avoid. On the 
one hand God does not operate in nature in such an immediate 
way that no room is left for any operation of nature by its own 
power; on the other hand God does not operate in nature mediate- 
ly either, in the sense that God grants something else the power to 
create. 

Both positions which I have sketched in contrast with 
Thomas’s own approach have in common that they conceive of 
the relationship between God and nature in a univocal fashion. 
The first position emphasizes the transcendence of God at the 
expense of his immanence in nature, with the consequence that 
every action in nature is in some way a miracle, something of 
which God is the immediate and only author. God and nature are 
conceived in such a way that they compete with each other; and 
since nothing can really compete with the absolute power of God, 
nature’s operation is consequently suppressed. The result is that 
one cannot no longer speak of the immanence of God in the 
operation of something else. The second position, by contrast, 
emphasizes the immanence of God in nature at the expense of his 
transcendence, as a result of which creation is no longer the 
exclusive action of God. In the first case we may speak of a 
naturalization of God (God is the real author behind all natural 
operations); in the second case the contrary occurs, namely a 
divinization of nature. Nature is granted a role of its own in the 
execution of God’s work of creation. Aquinas’s own approach in 
the question of how God operates in the operation of nature, in 
contrast with these two extreme positions, can be characterized by 


6 §.Th. I, q.103, a.4: “Creatura enim assimilatur Deo quantum ad duo: 
scilicet quantum ad id quod Deus bonus est, inquantum creatura est bona; et 
quantum ad hoc quod Deus est aliis causa bonitatis, inquantum una creatura 
movet aliam ad bonitatem.” See also S.c.G. II, c.21 (Quod res intendunt 
naturaliter assimilari Deo in hoc quod est causa). 
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the participation formula “transcendence in the immanence.” As 
will be shown in the following sections, God operates immanent- 
ly in nature in such a way that he sets nature, so to speak, free in 
its own operation. The idea of participation allows Thomas to 
think about God as a cause which by its transcending imma- 
nence constitutes the causality of nature in its own order. 


2. The hierarchy in causality 


One must concede, Thomas says, that God operates in nature as 
well as in voluntary agents. But as some people could not under- 
stand this and conclude from God’s absolute power that no natural 
thing has a operation of its own, the task must be to show how 
God’s immanence in the operation of nature must be understood.’ 
Thomas sets himself to this task in the second part of De potentia 3, 
7. I shall first paraphrase the global line of argument pursued by 
Thomas in this text and then deal in more detail with the central 
issue: how the immanence of the first cause in the operation of 
nature is to be understood. 

God can be said to be the cause of everything that happens in 
nature. But what does it exactly mean when we say that God is 
the cause of an operation of something else? Aquinas distin- 
guishes various ways in which a thing’s operation can be attri- 
buted to God as cause. First, the faculties and powers by which 
natural things are capable of operating are given to them by God 
who is creator. So God can said to be the cause of any natural 


7 De pot. q.3, a.7: “Dicendum, quod simpliciter concedendum est Deum 
operari in natura et voluntate operantibus. Sed quidam hoc non intelli- 
gentes, in errorem inciderunt: attribuentes Deo hoc modo omnem naturae 
operationem quod res penitus naturalis nihil ageret per virtutem propriam.” 

And further on in the same text: “Non ergo sic est intelligendum quod 
Deus in omni re naturali operetur, quasi res naturalis nihil operetur; sed 
quia in ipsa natura vel voluntate operante Deus operatur: quod quidem 
qualiter intelligi potest, ostendendum est.” 

Besides nature Aquinas mentions here the will as principle of action. In 
his treatment of the question, however, no special attention is given to the 
will, since the issue concerns the condition of the possibility of any finite 
action, regardless whether its immediate principle is pre-determined and 
fixed (nature) or self-determining (will). 

Ibid.: “Sciendum namque est, quod actionis alicuius rei res alia potest 
dici causa multipliciter. Uno modo quia tribuit ei virtutem operandi; (...) et 
hoc modo Deus agit omnes actiones naturae, quia dedit rebus naturalibus 
virtutes per quas agere possunt...” 
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action in the sense that he has created the natural powers. 
Thomas stresses the fact that God not only initially has provided 
things with their powers, but also continuously preserves these 
powers in being (tenens virtutem in esse). In the same way as a 
medicine which preserves the power of sight can be called that 
which makes someone see, so God can be said to make some- 
thing act insofar as he keeps the power by which a thing acts in 
existence.° 

In another sense God can be said to be the cause of a natural 
action inasmuch as he moves and applies the power of a thing to 
its action (ut movens et applicans virtutem ad agendum).'° In this way 
an instrument depends on a principal cause to be moved to action. 
Just as the sharpness of a knife, by which it has a capacity to cut 
something, is moved to exercise its action by the hand which 
holds the knife, so God moves the natural powers of things to 
exercise their proper action. 

However, the model of instrumental causality calls for further 
attention. Up till now Aquinas has distinguished three ways in 
which God can be called to cause the action of some other thing: 
he gives creatures their natural powers, he preserves them in being 
and applies them to their operation. All three aspects relate to the 
general conditions under which nature can perform its own 
activity. The capacity of nature to operate by itself depends on 
some prior conditions which must be fulfilled. What they did not 
explain is how God’s action is directly involved in the action of 
nature, how God acts immanently in a thing’s own action. It is 
with respect to this active immanence of God in the very action of 
nature itself that the concept of instrumental causality is deve- 
loped further along Neoplatonic lines. 

In a certain sense the instrument can be said to cause the effect 
of the principal cause, not by its own power, but insofar as it 
participates through its movement in the power of the principal 
cause. Thus the chisel can be said the cause of the sculpture, not 


9 Ibid.: “...ut sic possit dici Deus causa actionis in quantum causat et 
conservat virtutem naturalem in esse. Nam etiam alio modo conservans 
virtutem dicitur facere actionem, sicut dicitur quod medicinae conservantes 
visum, faciunt videre.” 

10 Jbid.: “Tertio modo dicitur una res esse causa actionis alterius in quan- 
tum movet eam ad agendum; in quo non intelligitur collatio aut conservatio 
virtutis activae, sed applicatio virtutis ad actionem. (...) Deus [est] causa actio- 
nis cuiuslibet rei naturalis ut movens et applicans virtutem ad agendum.” 
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because the specific shape which the piece of stone obtains can be 
explained by the sharpness of the chisel as such, but to the extent 
that the chisel is guided in its movement by the directing power 
of the artist and participates in this power and ability.!! The 
operation proper to the instrument is raised by that of the principal 
cause to produce an effect which the instrument’s power could not 
have achieved on its own. 

The point of this comparison is the intimate presence of the 
principal cause in the operation of the instrumental cause. The 
aspect of the “application” alone clearly does not suffice in 
Aquinas’s eyes. The instrument participates in some of the power 
of the principal cause, which makes the instrument produce an 
effect which it would not have been able to produce by itself. In 
this sense the power of the first cause, God, is immanent by 
participation in the power of any other thing. Aquinas’s point is 
not that the two causes collaborate in some way in producing one 
effect, but that by the immanence of the power of the principal 
cause the instrument’s power is made to produce the effect. 

The immanence of the higher cause in the operation of the 
lower cause is formulated by Thomas with the help of the Neo- 
platonic conception of a hierarchic causality found in the Liber de 
causis. According to the first proposition of this work the transcen- 
dence of a cause is proportionate to the immanence of its (formal) 
effect. The proposition reads: “Every primary cause exercises a 
deeper influence on what is caused by it than any secondary 
universal cause.”!2 In the text of De poientia 3, 7 Thomas is refer- 
ring to this proposition when he formulates the principle which 
underlies his conception of God’s immanence in nature: “The 
higher a cause, the more universal and powerful (efficacior) it is. 
And the more powerful it is, the more deeply it enters into the 
effect and brings it from a more remote potency into act.”13 God 


Il Ibid: “Instrumentum enim est causa quodammodo effectus principalis 
causae, non per formam vel virtutem propriam, sed in quantum participat 
aliquid de virtute principalis causae per motum eius, sicut dolabra non est 
causa rei artificiatae per formam vel virtutem propriam, sed per virtutem 
artificis a quo movetur et eam quoquomodo participat.” 

12 Liber de causis, prop.1: “Omnis causa primaria plus est influens super 
suum causatum quam causa secunda universalis.” 

13° De pot. q.3, a.7: “Quanto enim aliqua causa est altior, tanto est com- 
munior et efficacior, et quanto est efficacior, tanto profundius ingreditur in 
effectum, et de remotiori potentia ipsum reducit in actum.” 
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and nature represent two different dimensions of causality. They 
are not two causes standing on the same level and collaborating 
with each other in producing their effect. The first cause, says 
Thomas, is more cause (magis causa), a more powerful cause which 
has a more profound “influence” on the effect. 

In his Commentary on the Liber de causis Aquinas elaborates on 
the hierarchy of causes by mentioning three points which mark 
the specific priority of the first cause. First, the operation itself of 
the second cause is caused by the first cause. The first cause helps 
the second cause by making it operate; therefore, of this operation 
by means of which the effect is produced by the second cause, the 
first cause is more cause than the second cause.!* In other words, 
that the second cause is really the cause of its effect is due to the 
first cause. Second, the first cause impresses itself more deeply in 
the effect than any second cause. Its impression is more lasting 
and harder to remove therefore from the effect.!5 The priority of 
the first cause is, therefore, manifest from its more penetrating 
influence on the effect. Even if the influence of the second cause 
is removed, the deeper influence of the first cause in the effect 
remains. 

The third and last aspect mentioned by Aquinas is that the 
power of the first cause operates earlier and more immediately in 
the effect than the power of the second cause, since the effect 
proceeds from the second cause only by the power (in virtute) of 
the first cause. It is the first cause which is first and immediately 
active in the effect, as it is by its (more penetrating) power that the 
effect is “connected” (contungitur) to the power of the second cause 
and so produced by it.!° The power of any second cause is 


14 In de causis, prop.1: “Primum autem, scilicet quod causa prima plus 
influat quam secunda, sic probat: (...) operatio qua causa secunda causat 
effectum, causatur a causa prima, nam causa prima adiuvat causam secundam 
faciens eam operari; ergo huius operationis secundum quam effectus produci- 
tur a Causa secunda, magis est causa causa prima quam causa secunda.” 

15 Ibid.: “...prima causa vehementius imprimit in effectu quam causa 
secunda, ut probatum est; ergo eius impressio magis inhaeret; ergo tardius 
recedit.” 

16 Jbid.: “Causa secunda non agit in causatum suum nisi virtute causae 
primae; ergo et causatum non procedit a causa secunda nisi per virtutem 
causae primae; sic igitur virtus causae primae dat effectui ut attingatur a 
virtute Causae secundae; prius ergo attingitur a virtute causae primae.” 

Cf. De pot. q.3, a.7: “virtus superioris causae erit immediatior effectui quam 
virtus inferioris; nam virtus inferior non coniungitur effectui nisi per 
virtutem superioris.” 
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insufficient to produce its effect unless it is mediated with its effect 
by a superior cause which therefore must act immediately and 
most intimately. 

The Neoplatonic principle that the more universal a cause is, 
the more powerful and intimate its causal presence within its 
effects, is adapted by Thomas and invested with a new meaning. 
The view of Proclus, and of the Liber de causis which relies heavily 
on this Neoplatonic philosopher, suggests an hierarchy of separate 
causes which correspond to an ordered series of formal effects in 
composite reality, differing from one another in degree of univer- 
sality. In the composite thing a more universal form is prior in 
the sense that it is implied and presupposed by the later, less 
universal form; e.g. in man ‘being’ is prior to ‘living,’ and ‘living’ 
prior to ‘rational.’ The order of transcendent causes is reflected by 
the immanent order of formal effects in the things constituted by 
those causes. 

Now Aquinas does not seem to be primarily interested in the 
idea of an ordered series of more or less universal causes; he 
applies the Neoplatonic principle with a view to the first one in the 
hierarchy (or better: the principle of the hierarchy), to which all 
other causes relate as secondary and particular causes. The effect 
proper to the first cause is being (esse), for, argues Aquinas, it is 
being which is the most common and first effect found in things, 
more interior than all other effects; and because it is first, solely 
God, the first cause, is capable of producing this effect by his own 
power.!7 

From Thomas’s point of view, being cannot be simply said to 
differ from the other forms in degree of universality, since this 
could have the implication that universal being is regarded as the 
ultimate in the line of species and genus. Therefore he cannot 
accept a transcendent order of more and less universal causes 
corresponding to the immanent order of more and less universal 
forms in the caused reality. The Neoplatonic hierarchy of causes 


17 De pot. q.3, a.7: “Ipsum enim esse est communissimus effectus primus et 
intimior omnibus aliis effectibus; et ideo soli Deo competit secundum 
virtutem propriam talis effectus.” Cf. S.Th. I, q.105, a.5: “Et quia forma rei est 
intra rem, et tanto magis quanto consideratur ut prior et universalior: et ipse 
Deus est proprie causa ipsius esse universalis in rebus omnibus, quod inter 
omnia est magis intimum rebus.” 

This line of thought links up with the idea that being is something most 
formal (maxime formale). 
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is adapted and in a certain sense reduced by Thomas to the dual 
relation of transcendental causality (creation) on the one hand 
and categorical causality within the realm of nature on the other. 
Strictly speaking, there is but one universal cause for Aquinas, a 
cause which does not simply differ in degree from the other 
causes, but which enables any other cause to cause anything at 
all. All other causes presuppose the universal effect of the first 
cause, by the power of which they are able to produce their own 
particular effect. It is by the power of the first cause that any other 
cause is mediated with its effect, since it is only in relation to the 
first cause that the being of any effect can be accounted for. 

But apparently the Neoplatonic conception of an ordered series 
of causes is attractive to Thomas, even if to him the first cause is 
unique and located outside the whole order of second causes. The 
idea of a hierarchy provides a principle of intelligibility which is 
expressed in the rule saying that “the more universal effects must 
be reduced to the more universal and prior causes.” This general 
rule is subsequently “applied” to the special case of being. The 
difficulty behind the apparent lucidity of this way of arguing, it 
seems to me, is that being is not simply “more universal” than 
the other forms, just as the first cause does not simply differ from 
the other causes in being more universal. If there is only a 
difference in degree, the first cause would be the first and highest 
within a hierarchy. But the point is that the hierarchy in Aqui- 
nas’s interpretation is divided by a radical distinction between the 
first and universal cause on the one hand and the whole (created) 
order of secondary and particular causes on the other hand. And 
this distinction is reflected in the ontological structure of reality 
by the difference between the (categorical) form, which can be 
considered more or less universally according to species and 
genus, and the (transcendental) being which is the common 
actuality of all forms. Compared to being as such, all forms are 
particular as they constitute the particular mode of being. 

To meet these difficulties Thomas changes the conception of a 
hierarchy as a way of thinking towards the first one into an sort 
of analogy which can be drawn between two different orders, the 
physical and the metaphysical order. On the level of being there 
is an order between secondary causes and the first cause; this 
order can be made manifest by means of a similar order which 
can be pointed out on the level of physical causes. Within the 
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domain of nature we see that no individual of a certain species 
generates another individual of the same species (according to the 
Aristotelian dictum homo generat hominem) unless it works as an 
instrument of the universal cause of all natural generation, that is, 
the power of the heavenly bodies (virtus corporis caelestis). This 
physical order of causes (which in its turn must be ultimately 
reduced to a first cause of physical motion, the unmoved mover) 
provides Thomas with an analogy which clarifies a similar 
metaphysical order. Just as in the sensible world no natural agent 
can produce something similar in species (agit ad spectem) unless 
it is made to operate by a universal power embracing the whole of 
lower nature, so no finite agent can produce something into actual 
existence (agit ad esse) unless it operates by a divine power.!8 
Aquinas’s point of view is here the insufficiency of any finite 
agent to account by itself for the being as such of its effect. No 
finite agent can be understood to produce a particular effect into 
being unless it is made to do so by the immanence of a universal 
power which accounts for being as such. 


3. The mediation of the secondary causality 


The general rule says that where several causes or active prin- 
ciples act in an ordered fashion, the subordinate causes must act 
by the power of the first and principal one. Evidence for this can 
be found in the domain of nature, in which corporal things act by 


18 Jbid.: “Hoc ergo individuum agendo non potest constituere aliud in 
simili specie nisi prout est instrumentum illius causae, quae respicit totam 
speciem et ulterius totum esse naturae inferioris. Et propter hoc nihil agit ad 
speciem in istis inferioribus nisi per virtutem corporis caelestis, nec aliquid 
agit ad esse nisi per virtutem Dei.” See also ch.8. 

For a similar analogy between the causality on a categorical and on a 
transcendental level, see S.Th. I, q.45, a.5 ad 1: “Non enim hic homo potest 
esse Causa naturae humanae absolute, quia sic esset causa sui ipsius; sed est 
causa quod natura humana sit in hoc homine generato. (...) Sed sicut hic 
homo participat humanam naturam, ita quodcumque ens creatum participat, 
ut ita dixerim, naturam essendi.” 

In my opinion, the significance of this comparison is misjudged by 
Fabro, who sees in this text evidence for a division of two types of partici- 
pation, the predicamental participation of the individual in the species and 
the transcendental participation of created beings in esse. I take the compari- 
son in the first place as a pedagogical device which clarifies the impossi- 
bility for a finite being to produce a being as such by means of an analogy 
taken from the physical domain. I do not think this text justifies to assume a 
well-developed theory of predicamental participation in Aquinas. 
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the power of the celestial bodies. We see the same thing in the 
domain of human action (in rebus voluntariis): when several crafts- 
men collaborate in building a house, they act under the super- 
vision of the architect who commands and coordinates the partial 
actions of the labourers with a view to the whole and the end. 
Now in the order of acting causes as such, not restricted to any 
special domain, the same principle applies; and here the first 
cause is God.!9 No cause makes its effect be in act except insofar as 
it acts by the power of God, which alone has being as its proper 
effect. In this way, then, God may be called the cause of each 
action of a created agent. Every finite agent causes its effect as an 
instrument of the divine power operating in it.2? Aquinas supports 
the instrumental status of the secondary causes with a formula, 
freely adapted from the Liber de causis, which says that “no intelli- 
gence gives being except inasmuch the divine power is in it.” The 
interpretation of this formula raises a number of problems, since 
the meaning Thomas attaches to it does not entirely accord with 
the Neoplatonic context of the Liber de causis from which it is 
derived. In the Liber this formula is associated with the view of a 
mediated creation. Thomas is well aware of this. The same 
formula is quoted in a text in which he criticizes the opinion that 
God creates lower creatures through the mediation of higher 
creatures. According to this opinion, the first created beings (the 
Neoplatonic intelligentiae, identified by Thomas with the angels of 
the Christian tradition) participate to some degree in the divine 
power, which enables them, as instruments of the divine cause, to 
create the beings directly below them. 

It is at first sight confusing to see Thomas analyzing the—to 
him unacceptable—Neoplatonic conception of a mediated crea- 
tion by means of the same formula which he elsewhere positive- 
ly employs to argue that the effect of being as such must be 
reduced to the power of the first cause. In both cases the second 
cause is said to “give being” only as an instrument of the first 


19 §.c.G. III, c.67: “In omnibus causis agentibus ordinatis semper oportet 
quod causae sequentes agant in virtute causae primae: sicut in rebus naturali- 
bus corpora inferiora agunt in virtute corporum caelestium; et in rebus volun- 
tariis omnes artifices inferiores operantur secundum imperium supremi 
architectoris. In ordine autem causarum agentium Deus est prima causa.” 

20 Cf. the conclusion of De pot. q.3, a.7: “Sic ergo Deus est causa omnis 
actionis, prout quodlibet agens est instrumentum divinae virtutis operantis.” 
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cause. Higher creatures might be called creators—in the service 
of the first Creator—insofar as they bring lower creatures into 
being by the divine power that is in them. But the new and 
positive meaning which the formula from the Liber de causis 
acquires in Aquinas's thought points in an altogether different 
direction. The meaning Thomas assigns to the formula is not that 
the second cause, by the immanence of God’s creative power in it, 
performs by itself a divine operation in the sense that it creates. 
On the contrary, by the immanence of the divine power the 
second cause is enabled to carry out its own non-divine operation. 
What God produces mediante naturae is not the effect of creation but 
the effect of nature, of which nature’s power, considered in itself, 
is insufficient to produce. 

The instrumental mediation of the second cause by the power 
of the first one is apparently open for two opposite interpretations. 
To see what kind of mediation is involved in Aquinas’s account of 
instrumental causality, we need to know what he means by an 
instrument. Central in Aquinas’s view of an instrument is that it 
has an operation of its own, for which it has an intrinsic suita- 
bility. For instance, the sharpness of a knife makes it an appro- 
priate instrument for cutting. But the possession of this virtus of 
sharpness alone is not sufficient for a knife to perform its proper 
activity by itself, because it cannot actualize its own capacity. In 
order to perform its proper activity of cutting the knife must be 
moved by the hand. This is what Thomas calls the “applicatio 
virtutis ad actionem.” In a similar way God can be understood to be 
the cause of any other thing’s action, as he actualizes the power of 
a thing to perform its own action. The point is not that the 
instrumental cause, by the power of the higher cause, is brought 
to perform an action which is foreign to it; it is brought to perform 
its Own action. 

Besides this aspect of the “applicatio,” however, Thomas also 
mentions the immanence by participation of the power of the 
higher cause in the instrumental cause.?! In a certain sense the 
instrument may be called the cause of the effect which is proper 
to the principal cause, not by its own power, but inasmuch as it 
participates in the power of the principal cause. So the instrument is 


21 Compare the fourth aspect mentioned in section 2. 
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not only “applied” to its own activity but even raised to a level of 
an effect that exceeds its own power, just as we cut with a pair of 
scissors a well-shaped figure out of a piece of paper. 

This analysis might suggest that Thomas attributes a double 
operation to the instrumental cause, one in virtue of its own power 
and another in virtue of the participation in the power of the 
principal cause. Applied to the causality of being, the second 
cause thus would be capable of “giving being,” that is to say, of 
creating something, by reason of its participation in the power of 
the first cause. This seems to imply that the second cause is an 
instrument in such a way that it can perform the action proper to 
the first cause. If this is the case, one should rather say that the 
first cause is mediated with its effect (of creation) by the second 
cause instead of the reverse. 

It is in accordance with this interpretation of a double operation 
that Aquinas in De potentia 3, 4 analyzes the opinion of some 
philosophers (he mentions Avicenna, Algazel and the author of 
the Liber de causis) that God creates lower creatures through the 
mediation of higher creatures. For even if it is assumed that 
creation is the proper action of the first cause, it is still conceivable 
that second causes (the angels or intelligences) are capable of 
creating something by the divine power in them. This position, so 
Thomas says, should be understood in the sense that the second 
cause has a double operation, one in virtue of its own nature and 
another in virtue of the immanence of the power of the first 
cause.?? It is out of the question, for everyone in the debate, that a 
second cause is a principle of being taken absolutely by its own 
power. 

But how should this position, which attributes an act of creation 
to a second cause, operating by the power of the first cause, be 
understood? Aquinas pursues his analysis as follows. Being, esse, 
is the first effect, which is presupposed to all other effects but does 
not itself presuppose some effect prior to it. Therefore to give being 
as such is an effect of which only the first cause by its own power 


22 De pot. q.3, a.4: “Si igitur sic stricte creatio accipitur, constat quod crea- 
tio non potest nisi primo agenti convenire (...). Nec etiam ipsi philosophi 
posuerunt angelos vel intelligentias aliquid creare, nisi per virtutem 
divinam in ipsis existentem, ut intelligamus quod causa secunda duplicem 
actionem habere potest; unam ex propria natura, aliam ex virtute prioris 
causae.” 
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is capable. Every other cause can produce this effect of being only 
insofar as the divine power and operation is immanent in it, just 
as an instrument performs its instrumental action by the power of 
the principal cause which moves the instrument.?3 

So far this line of argument is not rejected by Aquinas; but he 
goes on to say that it led some philosophers to accept the possibility 
of a mediated creation. Higher creatures are thought to be able to 
create something inasmuch as they give being by the power of 
the first cause which exists in them. After all, the Liber de causis 
says that “being is by creation.”*4 So if a created substance is said 
to “give being,” this can be taken to mean that it performs instru- 
mentally the act of creation. The formula “no intelligence gives 
being except inasmuch as the divine power is in it” allows there- 
fore an interpretation in the sense of a mediated creation: first God 
creates one creature and then this creature creates a second one 
by God’s power which it has received, and so on. For Thomas this 
is an unacceptable position because it leads to idolatry.2> The 
immanence of God in the second causes is conceived in such a 
way that his transcendence can no longer be maintained. The 
strict distinction between what is proper to God and what is proper 
to the created world is cancelled. 

A central element in Aquinas’s account of mediated creation is 
that the second cause is supposed to have a double operation. It is 
this assumption which is the target of his counterargument. What 
makes the position of mediated creation impossible, according to 
Aquinas, is that even when it is assumed that a creature creates as 
an instrument, this operation must still proceed from its own 
power. Now creation requires an infinite power, so it can never 


23 Ibid.: “Primus autem effectus est ipsum esse, quod omnibus aliis 
effectibus praesupponitur et ipsum non praesupponit aliquem alium effectum; 
et ideo oportet quod dare esse in quantum huiusmodi sit effectus primae 
causae solius secundum propriam virtutem; et quaecumque alia causa dat esse, 
hoc habet in quantum est in ea virtus et operatio primae causae, et non per 
propriam virtutem; sicut et instrumentum efficit actionem instrumentalem 
non per virtutem propriae naturae, sed per virtutem moventis.” 

24° Ibid.: “Et per hunc modum posuerunt quidam philosophi, quod in- 
telligentiae primae sunt creatrices secundarum, in quantum dant eis esse 
per virtutem causae primae in eis existentem. Nam esse per creationem, 
bonum vero et vita et huiusmodi per informationem, ut in libro de Causis 
habetur.” 

25 I[bid.: “Et hoc fuit idolatriae principium, dum ipsis creatis substantiis 
quasi creatricibus aliarum, latriae cultus exhibebatur.” 
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have its immediate principle in the finite power of a created 
being.?6 

It appears that the mediation in the instrumental causality can 
be explained in two opposite directions. What Thomas rejects is 
that the second causes are an instrument of the first cause in such 
a way that they stand between God’s action and the lower 
creatures. God’s infinite power works immediately and most 
intimately in all things. The relation of God and his creatures is 
not mediated by anything which differs from God. Yet God is 
said to produce the natural effects mediante naturae, this means that 
God does not want to produce the effects of nature without nature, 
by way of a miracle, but that he causes nature to operate and to 
make its own effect by mediating the natural power of each thing 
with the being (esse) of that effect. This relation of mediation is 
formulated by Aquinas with great precision. Both causes, God and 
nature, operate immediately with regard to the effect, though not 
independently from one another, but according to a certain order 
in which the first has priority over the other. Now from the point 
of view of the active subject (agens suppositum), the natural cause is 
immediately related to its effect. It is the fire which causes the 
burning of the wood, not God acting secretly in the fire. God does 
not take over the operation of nature by placing himself between 
the natural cause and its effect. This would be a wrongly 
conceived mediation. But God is immediate to the effect in a 
different way, even more immediate than the natural agent itself. 
For seen from the point of view of the power by which the agent 
operates, one must say that the power of the higher cause is more 
immediate to the effect than the power of the lower cause. It is, 
after all, by the power of the higher cause, which enters more 
deeply in the effect, that the power of the lower cause is connected 
with (coniungitur) its effect.27 


26 Jbid.: “Sed diligenter consideranti apparet hoc esse impossibile. Nam 
actio alicuius, etiamsi sit eius ut instrumenti, oportet ut ab eius potentia 
egrediatur. Cum autem omnis creaturae potentia sit finita, impossibile est 
quod aliqua creatura ad creationem operetur, etiam quasi instrumentum. 
Nam creatio infinitam virtutem requirit in potentia a qua egreditur.” 

27 De pot. q.3, a.7: “...Deus est causa omnis actionis prout quodlibet agens 
est instrumentum divinae virtutis operantis. Sic ergo si consideremus 
supposita agentia, quodlibet agens particulare est immediatum ad suum 
effectum. Si autem consideremus virtutem qua fit actio, sic virtus superioris 
causae erit immediatior effectui quam virtus inferioris; nam virtus inferior 
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4. Being as the proper effect of God 


As we have seen, the lower cause does not have a double effect, 
one by its own nature and another in virtue of the operation of the 
higher cause in it. It has a single effect, its own particular one, 
which, however, in order to be brought into being requires the 
immanence of the first cause. Every particular effect is intrinsical- 
ly related to the effect of this universal cause, since the particular 
(form, species), as it is clear from the foregoing, must be under- 
stood as intrinsically related to something universal. No particular 
thing is only and nothing other than particular. When one 
speaks of a particular effect, the determinate nature of this effect 
involves a certain relation to being as such; and this inner rela- 
tionship in the effect corresponds to the participative immanence 
of the universal power in its proper cause. The formula “nothing 
gives being except inasmuch as a participation of the divine power 
is present in it” is meant to express the fact that the active power of 
every particular agent is constituted by a participation in the 
universal power.*8 The universal power is immanent, not in the 
sense that some of it is added to the particular power proper to each 
agent, but in the sense that the particular power is constituted as 
such by a participation in the universal power, which precisely as 
universal remains transcendent. 

The effect of being, esse, Thomas frequently says, belongs 
solely to God according to his own power. This is a well-known 
but often misinterpreted statement. Being is not simply poured in 
by God from above in all particular effects of natural causes as 
their common actualisation. Although God’s power is immediate- 
ly related to the being of things, which is its formal effect, this 
immediacy does not mean that the divine gift of being remains 
extrinsic to the effects of the natural agents, as if being were 
exclusively God's effect; it is on the contrary by the immediacy 


non coniungitur effectui nisi per virtutem superioris; unde dicitur in lib. de 
Causis, quod virtus causae primae prius agit in causatum, et vehementius 
ingreditur in ipsum.” 

Cf. S.c.G. HI, c.70: “In quolibet enim agente est duo considerare, scilicet 
rem ipsam quae agit, et virtutem qua agit (...). Et sicut agens infimum 
invenitur immediatum activum, ita virtus primi agentis invenitur imme- 
diata ad producendum effectum.” 

28 De pot. q.3, a.l: “...nulla res dat esse, nisi in quantum est in ea 
participatio divinae virtutis.” 
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(intimacy) of God’s operation that every other agent is mediated 
with the being-in-act of its effect and thus constituted in its proper 
action. And it is by reflection on this mediation that it appears to 
us that being must be attributed to God as the effect proper to his 
universal power. This means that God gives being by causing 
every other agent to give being in a particular way, adapted to its 
particular power. That being is not something which is, so to 
speak, added by God to the particular effects of nature is clearly 
stated in the following text. 


Being itself is the most common and first effect, more interior 
than all other effects; and therefore such an effect belongs solely to 
God according to his own power; hence it is said in the Liber de 
causis that “no intelligence gives being except inasmuch as the 
divine power is in it.”29 


Thomas starts with the observation that being, esse, is the most 
common effect. It is an effect which all causes have in common. 
This means that being is not, as frequently is assumed in the 
literature, the exclusive effect of God. Being is the common effect of 
all agents, since every agent makes its effect be in act (facit in actu 
esse) 3° What it means to be a cause is to be responsible for the 
being of something else.! So if being were the exclusive effect of 
God, God would be in fact the only cause. 

Being is also called the first effect. No matter how the effect is 
specified, tale or hoc, its specific form cannot be understood except 
as a specification of bezng. What makes an effect to be an effect is 
that it is brought to be in act by its cause. According to Thomas, a 
particular effect always has the structure of ‘hoc esse’ (being a 
man) or ‘tale esse’ (being white). The action of an agent, intend- 
ing to generate a man, does not succeed in producing its effect 
unless this effect actually becomes a man. Now Thomas'’s claim is 
that no particular agent as such can account for the being of its 
effect. But without being there can be no effect at all. Therefore no 


29 De pot. q.3, a.7: “Ipsum enim esse est communissimus effectus primus et 
inumior omnibus aliis effectibus; et ideo soli Deo competit secundum 
virtutem propriam talis effectus: unde etiam, ut dicitur in lib. de Causis, 
intelligentia non dat esse, nisi prout est in ea virtus divina.” 

30 S.c.G. Ill, c.66: “...esse sit communis effectus omnium agentium, nam 
omne agens facit esse actu.” Cf. c.67: “Omne enim operans est aliquo modo 
causa essendi, vel secundum esse substantiale, vel accidentale.” 

31 In II Phys. lect.10, n.240: “causa [est] ad quam sequitur esse alterius.” 
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particular cause succeeds in constituting the ‘this-being’ of its 
effect unless it is made to do so by a universal power immanent in 
it, by which it can be explained that the this being of the effect 
really becomes this being. 

Some texts seem to suggest that the universal cause is respon- 
sible for the being as such and that subsequently the secondary 
causes add their specific determinations to being so that it becomes 
this or such being. The secondary causes, Thomas says, act by 
determining a pre-existing subject (per informationem) and pre- 
suppose the universal effect of being.>? In this way being seems to 
be considered as something indeterminate, just like the material 
substrate which underlies the effect of the secondary causes. It is 
not always clear what Aquinas has in mind when he is speaking 
about the effect of the universal cause which is presupposed by the 
secondary and particular causes. Does he mean being, esse, 
which is the first effect and most intimate in everything, or is 
matter the effect presupposed by all secondary causes, the under- 
lying substrate in which natural agents produce their effects? 

This ambiguity is especially found in texts where the distinc- 
tive feature of the first cause is characterized by what the 
secondary causes are unable to produce by themselves. Secondary 
causes necessarily are particular causes which produce their 
effects according to the form and species and which presuppose a 
material substrate. This substrate, since it is something that must 
be assumed first in a thing, can only be the effect of a first cause, 
says Aquinas. In this way, matter is called the “proprius effectus” of 
the first cause, for instance in the following text: 


The higher a cause, the more universal is it and to more things 
does its power extend. Now that which is found to be first in each 
being is most common to all; for whatever is added contracts that 
which comes first, for that which is understood in a thing as 


32 See for instance this text from De pot. q.3, a.1: “Causalitates enim entis 
absolute reducuntur in primam causam universalem; causalitas vero aliorum 
quae ad esse superadduntur, vel quibus esse specificatur, pertinet ad causas 
secundas, quae agunt per informationem, quasi supposito effectu causae 
universalis.” 

The term ‘to add’ is used here because Thomas looks at the formal rela- 
tions in a composite thing from the point of view of the logical expression. 
So when we speak of “being white,” the form of whiteness can be said to be 
added to being, and similarly in the case of “being a man,” being becomes 
specified by man. 
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posterior is related to what is prior as act is to potency. But potency 
is determined by act. In this way that which is first in each thing 
must be the effect of the highest power; and what comes after it 
must be reduced subsequently to the power of a lower cause. 
Therefore that which is first in each thing—as matter in bodily 
substances and something which is proportional to it in imma- 
terial substances—must be the proper effect of the first power of the 
universal agent. 


This complex line of thought can be paraphrased as follows: that 
which is found first in each thing is most common and subject to 
the subsequent determinations. By definition this first substrate 
does not presuppose anything prior to it and therefore it only can 
be the effect of the first cause. And what is subsequently added to 
this first one must be reduced in an orderly fashion to lower 
causes. In a next step Aquinas identifies that which is first in each 
thing (zd quod primum subsistit in unoquoque) with matter (in cor- 
poral substances, and in immaterial substances something which 
fulfills a similar role34). Hence the conclusion is that matter is the 
effect proper to the power of the universal agent. That which is first 
in each thing is not being, as one might expect, but is here 
identified as matter. Matter can be brought into being solely by 
creation, just like the simple essence of spiritual substances. 


33 De subst. sep. c.10: “Adhuc, quanto aliqua causa est superior, tanto est 
universalior et virtus eius ad plura se extendit. Sed id quod primum inveni- 
tur in unoquoque ente maxime commune est omnibus; quaecumque enim 
superadduntur contrahunt id quod prius inveniunt, nam quod posterius in re 
intelligitur comparatur ad prius ut actus ad potentiam: per actum autem 
potentia determinatur. Sic igitur oportet ut id quod primum subsistit in 
unoquoque sit effectus supremae virtutis, quanto autem aliquid est posterius 
tanto reducatur ad inferioris causae virtutem; oportet igitur quod id quod 
primum subsistit in unoquoque, sicut in corporibus materia et in immaterial- 
ibus substantiis quod proportionale est, sit proprius effectus primae virtutis 
universalis agentis.” 

Cf. S.Th. I, q.65, a.3: “...quanto aliqua causa est superior, quanto ad plura se 
extendit in causando. Semper autem id quod substernitur in rebus invenitur 
communius quam id quod informat et restringit ipsum: sicut esse quam 
vivere, et vivere quam intelligere, et materia quam forma. Quanto ergo 
aliquid est magis substratum, tanto a superiori causa directe procedit. Id ergo 
quod est primo substratum in omnibus, proprie pertinet ad causalitatem 
supremae causae. Nulla igitur secunda causa potest aliquid producere, non 
praesupposito in re producta aliquo quod causatur a superiori causa.” 

34 That is, the simple essence, which fulfills the role of substrate with 
respect to accidental perfections. Cf. S.c.G. Ill, c.68: “In qualibet autem re est 
aliquid quod per creationem causatur: in rebus quidem corporalibus prima 
materia; in rebus autem incorporeis simplices earum essentiae.” 
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But what about being, esse, which is also called the effect proper 
to God? Especially in the Summa (1,65,3) being seems to be treated 
in almost the same way as prime matter. Being is like a substrate, 
which is “informed” and restricted by what comes later. Here 
Aquinas refers to the same Neoplatonic principle as in the text 
cited before: the higher a cause, the greater the extension of its 
power. Therefore the power of the highest cause has the most uni- 
versal extension; it even extends to the first substrate in each thing, 
which is presupposed by the effects of the lower causes. From this 
Aquinas argues that only God can create, as only the power of the 
first cause extends to that which is first in each thing. So in all 
things something is found which can only be the effect of 
creation. 

But the reason why the power of the first cause extends even to 
matter is not because it is matter but because matter is the very first 
element in material things which has being. I think the phrase 
“id quod primum subsistit in unoquoque” must be read in this way. 
Even matter, though not yet actual, has some being, as it is not 
entirely nothing. Therefore the first cause, whose power extends 
formally to being as such, includes even matter in its effect; and it 
is this most remote part of its effect which reveals most clearly the 
difference between the first cause and all other causes. 

Because the first cause operates most intimately in each thing 
and attains to its very being, nothing remains outside the scope of 
its universal power, as matter does in the case of those (natural) 
causes which produce something according to the form and 
species. To produce a thing according to its form and matter is 
something which belongs only to God, not because his action 
should be understood as primarily and formally directed at 
matter, but because being is so interior in each thing that nothing, 
not even matter, is exterior to it. 

We can conclude that the term ‘proprius effectus’ has a double 
meaning in Aquinas. In the text cited above ‘proprius’ has the 
meaning of exclusive: that which is first in everything can solely 
be the effect of the first cause. So the matter in composite 
substances and the simple essence in the case of the spiritual 
substances can only be the effect of creation; they cannot have a 
natural origin. But mostly ‘proprius effectus’ means formal effect. 
Being is the formal object of creation, since a thing is said to be 
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created in so far as it is a being.55 Esse, however, is not the exclusive 
effect of God, since this would mean that creation is the only 
possible action. Among all effects the most universal is being, 
which is common to all causes, and hence this must be some- 
thing which is proper to the first and universal cause, God. All 
causes have some being as effect, this being or such being; but as 
no particular cause can explain by its own power the being as 
such of its effect, it presupposes the effect of the universal power of 
God. In order to produce a this being so that it actually becomes a 
this being a particular cause requires the immanence of the 
universal power of God. 

As we saw in chapter 7, the position of the prime matter marks 
the distinctive feature of the first cause in relation to all secondary 
causes. The first cause can be said to operate from a different 
“angle”; it operates as it were from above, by way of a simple in- 
flux which goes to the very heart of all created things, including 
matter. Secondary causes, by contrast, operate as it were horizon- 
tally, by moving and changing (per mutationem) a pre-existing 
substrate. Or to put it differently, the first cause operates from within, 
in a most intimate and immediate way. Even if one might say 
that God gives being to a creature which exists outside God, still 
God cannot properly be said to be outside the creatures. He is so to 
speak more interior to a creature than that creature is to itself. This 
well-known Augustinian phrase formulates rather aptly what it 
means to say that God’s transcendence is not a transcendence 
outside and separated from the world, but a transcendence-in- 
immanence. As regards the causality of nature this means that 
God does not interfere with nature in its own order (except by way 
of a miracle, but that is why a miracle is a miracle, something 
which reminds us that God is the free and sovereign author of 
nature). God, who works most intimately in the operation of 
nature by linking (mediating) the power of nature in a particular 
way to the being of the effect, does not compete with nature, but 
sets nature, so to speak, free in its own non-divine activity. 


In conclusion I want to summarize in three points Aquinas’s 
account of how God operates in the operation of nature. 


35 Cf. S.Th. I, q.45, a.4 ad 1: “esse...importat propriam rationem obiecti 
creationis.” 
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1. The exclusiveness of creation. It belongs to God alone to create 
(solius Dei est creare). The reason for this is that being is the first 
and most universal effect, which must be reduced to the first and 
most universal cause. To create, that is, to produce something into 
being absolutely, is therefore the proper act of God alone. And 
likewise it is impossible, according to Thomas, for.a creature to 
participate instrumentally in the proper action of God. God cannot 
grant any other thing the power of creating something. The effect 
of creation is presupposed for all other effects, but does not pre- 
suppose anything prior to it. Every secondary cause presupposes 
for its action the effect of the first one. Therefore in all things 
something is found which is solely the effect of creation, the first 
substrate, namely matter in composite things and the simple 
essence in spiritual beings. 


2. Creation ts not the only possible action. By participation creatures 
not only derive their being from God but also their power to act. 
Participation enables Aquinas to conceive a domain of finite 
causality (secondary causes), a natural order of cause and effect. 
To assign to other things an active power of their own is by no 
means a devaluation of God’s absolute power; on the contrary, it is 
a sign of the (creative) power of God that he grants his effect a 
power to act by itself. God works immanently in nature, says 
Thomas, not by taking over nature’s own operation, by creating 
the natural effect solely by himself, but by setting nature free in 
its own non-divine operation, by making nature produce its own 
effect. 


3. Every non-divine action of nature is intrinsically dependent by 
participation on the single divine action. It follows from the nature of 
causality as such that every cause makes its effect be in act. This 
is why Thomas says that being, esse, is the first effect which all 
causes have in common. But no particular cause can by its own 
power account for the being as such of its effect, so no cause is 
capable of making its (particular) effect be in act unless it acts by 
the power of the first one whose power alone is sufficient ground 
of the being of any determinate effect. Therefore the common 
effect of all particular causes must be reduced to the universal 
cause as something that is proper to it. This reductive movement 
indicates the specific structure of participation which underlies 
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the relationship between God and nature. No particular cause is 
only particular, just as no finite being is only finite and nothing 
but finite. Something particular and finite, considered in isolation 
from the universal and the infinite, will immediately dissolve 
into nothing. This is why a finite agent, be it natural action or the 
operation of the human will, is only active insofar as a divine 
power is immanent in it by participation. 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE COMMUNITY OF BEING AND THE QUESTION OF ITS 
DIFFERENTIATION 


1. Introduction 


Since the Second World War several studies have been published 
in which the profundity and originality of Thomas’s concept of 
being are put forward and defended with particular emphasis. By 
assigning to the act of being the metaphysical priority over form 
and essence, Thomas is said to have overcome the Greek essentia- 
lism in which being was conceived of primarily as form. In this 
connection Fabro speaks about the “formalism” which dominated 
Greek thought. To Thomas, being is the intimate act of existing 
which is at the heart of every reality, the all-embracing actuality 
of the formal content of things, but not itself a part of that formal 
content. It is striking that in several authors this new interest in 
Aquinas’s notion of being is combined with the conviction that its 
metaphysical meaning was often misunderstood and obscured in 
the later Thomistic tradition. Thus Fabro published an article in 
1958 tellingly entitled: “L’obscurcissement de l’esse dans 1’école 
thomiste.” In this article he claimed that Aquinas’s “discovery” 
concerning the primacy of the actus essendi was insufficiently 
recognized by the Thomistic school and consequently passed into 
oblivion. 

The work of Gilson, too, reflects the conviction that the basic 
intuition of Aquinas's thought is to be found in his view of being 
as the act of existence. In his inspiring work Being and some 
philosophers (1952) Gilson sketches the vicissitudes of the idea of 
being in the history of metaphysical thought. Aquinas, he claims, 
was the first to bring out the distinctively existential meaning of 
being as actus essendi. In his metaphysics the primacy is no 
longer assigned to the essence, but to the concrete being which is 
understood from the point of view of its actual existence. 

The existential interpretation of the conception of being un- 
doubtedly has the merit of putting all emphasis on the actual 
existence, the existence in actu exercito, so much neglected in 
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rationalistic philosophy. Being in the sense of the act of existing 
cannot possibly be conceived, according to Gilson, since the 
range of conceptual knowledge is restricted to the domain of 
essence, that is, of reality minus existence. Characteristic of 
conceptual knowledge is its “existential neutrality.”! This fact has 
exercised a deep and continuous influence on the development of 
the history of philosophy. Philosophical speculation, to the extent 
in which it is made up of concepts, naturally tends to discount 
existence from its notion of being. In order to appreciate the meta- 
physical value of the act of existing, one must change one’s 
perspective and acknowledge the fact that any conceptual repre- 
sentation of reality presupposes actual existence, since without 
existence there would be nothing in reality to conceive. 

For all the value of this attempt to bring out Thomas’s peculiar 
metaphysical intuition, one feels that the notion of ‘existence’ is 
given more weight than it can really carry. It is not at all clear 
that ‘existence’ can be regarded as a universal perfection in which 
things can be said to participate. It is true that, for Thomas, esse is 
connected with actual existence. But this does not mean that the 
notion of actus essendi can be harmlessly rendered by ‘act of 
existence.’ ‘Existence’ may be a more familiar and better known 
than the abstract esse, but it is also more restricted in its use, it 
seems to me. One can say that a particular man, for instance 
Socrates, exists, but does it made sense to say that existence is 
received in human nature, by which it is contracted? Existence is 
not something in which a thing can participate. It presupposes the 
distinct nature or quiddity to which it belongs, in such a way that 
the nature itself is of a different order than its actual existence. 

The consequence of the alleged inconceivability of being taken 
as actual existence is that the concept of being (ens), according to 
Gilson, signifies a being in the sense of that which possibly can 
exist. He refers to the well-known distinction between the sub- 
stantive and the verbal sense of being.? First, ens ut nomen signifies 
the essence of anything existent in a most common and abstract 
way. In this sense, ‘being’ is an undetermined and abstract no- 
tion. In contrast, ens ut participium, being taken as participle of the 
verb ‘to be’, does not signify something that is, nor even existence 


1 Being and Some Philosophers, p.4. 
2 Being and Some Philosophers, p.2/3. 
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in general, but rather the very act whereby any given reality 
actually is, or exists. The way Gilson takes this distinction sug- 
gests that in being there is a conceivable part, expressed by an 
abstract logical notion, and a unconceivable part which is the 
concrete and determinate act of existing. 

We have now distinguished between being as conceivable by 
way of an abstract and common notion on the one hand and 
being as the concrete act of existence on the other. The abstract 
notion of being signifies the essence in a most common and 
indeterminate fashion. But as result of this conceptual grasp the 
existential impact of the actus essendi is necessarily lost. Now 
being as a common and abstract notion is sometimes identified 
with the expression esse commune, which regularly occurs in 
Thomas’s writings. The first question which arises from this 
preliminary discussion concerns the relation between these two 
varieties of being: is the notion of “common being” to be regarded 
as something logical, as a product of an intervention of conceptua- 
lizing thought, whereas being as actus essendi pertains to the level 
of concrete individual reality before any involvement of thought? 
Should we make this distinction in order to arrive at a better 
understanding of Thomas’s unreflective way of dealing with 
“being”? 

Being in the sense of the most abstract and empty concept is 
usually contrasted with being as “fullness.” As Thomas often 
remarks, being should be seen as a perfection (perfectio essendi) , 
indeed, as the most universal perfection in which all other per- 
fections are virtually contained. Kremer suggests that being as 
fullness is of Neoplatonic origin; it is the most universal form 
which is prior to and participated by all less universal forms. In 
contrast to being as fullness, the logical notion of esse commune 
should be seen as Aristotelian.3 

We have now introduced the three main expressions used by 
Thomas to circumscribe being in its different aspects: actus essendi, 
esse commune, and perfectio essendi. In the previous chapters these 
expressions repeatedly occurred in connection with the reduction 
to a first one in the order of being. All three features are somehow 
implied in the way the idea of God is made intelligible to us from 
the perspective of being. The concept of ens lies at the very heart of 


3 Cf. Die neuplatonische Seinsphilosophie, p.358. 
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Aquinas’s metaphysical approach to God. But it is not at all clear 
how the idea of being sustains the movement of thought from the 
domain of human experience towards the first cause of all being. 
In what sense is the final affirmation of God already implied in 
the idea of being, which is the first concept and the horizon of our 
intellectual understanding? One finds that the way Thomas talks 
about being and argues from its intelligibility is guided by a 
precise metaphysical intuition, though a systematic account of 
being is lacking. What mainly presents a problem for interpreters 
is, I think, the relation between the logical and the real aspect of 
being. With respect to being, one cannot uncritically assume a 
distinction between the concept, endowed with a logical univer- 
sality and representing something in reality to the human mind, 
on the one hand, and “real” being or actual existence of things on 
the other. 

Is being, ens, a concept? If a concept is taken in the sense of a 
genus, Thomas’s answer clearly is negative. According to the 
famous Aristotelian dictum, being is not a genus. Thomas often 
refers to this negative statement, which is in my opinion the key 
to arriving at a better understanding of what is meant by ens. One 
could see his characterization of being in terms of actuality and 
perfection as an attempt to express more positively how the com- 
munity of being must be understood if not as a genus. In what 
follows I will examine how the different expressions relating to 
esse are to be taken and how they follow from the non-generic 
nature of being. 

The first point requiring examination is the troublesome notion 
of esse commune. Being is said to be common to everything that is. 
But how much exactly is “everything”? Does being even extend 
to God? Thomas seems to restrict esse commune to the being of all 
creatures, to the esse creatum. In his article “Das ‘esse commune’ 
bei Thomas von Aquin,” Joseph de Vries has challenged the 
common opinion that esse commune coincides with the being of all 
creatures. According to him, the restriction to created beings is not 
justified by the commune, which should be taken as common to all, 
including God. 

The second point concerns the relation between the commu- 
nity and the actuality of being. The term ‘actuality’ would seem 


4 Metaph. III, 3, 998 b 22. 
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most appropriate to characterize being. But if the community of 
being is taken in the logical sense of a universal and abstract 
concept of being, it is not at all clear how this community can be 
reconciled with the aspect of actuality, of the actus essendi. Now the 
dictum ens non potest esse genus will appear to qualify the sense in 
which ens may be said to be common. 

Finally, I will propose an account of the “logical” structure of 
being based on the threefold scheme of “subiectum-essentia-esse” 
which is put forward by Puntel in his book Analogie und Geschicht- 
lichkeit. It will be argued that by means of this threefold structure 
of ens the differentiation of being according to degrees of partici- 
pation becomes understandable. 


2. The meaning of esse commune 


The term esse commune occurs quite often in the writings of 
Aquinas. Being, esse, is said to be common to all things. The 
addition of ‘commune’ does not specify esse, it characterizes it as a 
feature all existent things have in common. The interpretation of 
this phrase, however, has raised a difficulty to some interpreters. 
How far exactly does the community of esse extend? Does esse 
commune even extend to the being that God is or does it refer to the 
being which is common to all creatures? Closely connected with 
this problem concerning the extension of esse commune is the 
question whether the ‘commune’ primarily denotes a concept 
which as such is a logical entity. It seems that common being as 
such does not exist in reality, but only in our mind, which 
considers being as something common. 

According to the current view, esse commune refers to the being 
which is common to all creatures, the being which coincides 
with created being. Being, esse, is common in the sense that it is 
commonly received in all things and consequently determined 
by the particular nature of each thing. Inasmuch as the divine 
being is self-subsistent and hence not received in a distinct nature, 
it seems impossible that God should have being in common with 
others. 

The relevant texts seem to confirm this view according to 
which esse commune coincides with created being.® The ‘commune’ 


5 The relevant texts are: De ente, c.5 (esse universale); In I Sent., d.8, q.4, 
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is added in order to distinguish the being that all things have in 
common from the divine being that is self-subsistent and 
therefore radically distinct from all other things. The reason for 
making this distinction is to exclude the pantheistic error which 
might arise from the thesis that God is “being” without any 
addition.® If God is said to be simply being instead of being this or 
being that, the problem is how one can distinguish between the 
being of God and the being which is common to all things and 
which is inherent in them. It appears that the term esse commune 
occurs in the context in which Thomas is particularly concerned 
with distinguishing the being which is common to all things 
from the one being which is self-subsistent and distinguished 
from all other things. 

This context is not denied by De Vries. His point, however, is 
that Thomas’s aim of safeguarding the transcendence of the 
divine being does not necessarily mean that esse commune is 
restricted to only created being. The pertinent question raised by 
the interpretation of De Vries is to what extent esse commune can be 
regarded as a common concept which extends to the whole of 
reality without any exception and restriction. De Vries argues that 
God, too, is a being and that therefore God must fall under the 
concept of being. That being is something “common” is appa- 
rently taken by De Vries to mean that being is an abstract notion 
which signifies reality under a most general aspect. 

De Vries gives several arguments in support of his thesis that 
“common being” must also extend to that being which is God. I 
will discuss the two main ones, as they show most clearly how 
he interprets the universality of being in a conceptualistic 
manner. In his first argument he refers to some texts in which 
being is said to be common to all things without any restriction, 
for instance this passage in the Contra Gentiles: “being is said of 
everything that is.”’ It is clear from the context, De Vries says, 
that this should also apply to God, since God, too, is a being. God 


a.l ad 1; S.c.G, I, c.26 (esse formale); De pot. q.7, a.2 ad 4, 6; S.Th. I, q.3, a.4 ad 
1; In de causis, prop.9; In de div. nom. c.5, lect.2 (ipsum esse commune). 

6 In S.Th. I, q.3, a.8 Aquinas refers to the followers of Amalric de Bene, 
to whom the opinion is attributed that God is the formal principle of all 
things, the most common form which is inherent in them. 

S.c.G. II, c.15: “Esse dicitur de omni eo quod est”; De Vries mentions 
also a text in S.Th. I, q.65, a.1: “Hoc quod est esse, communiter invenitur in 
omnibus rebus quantumcumque diversis.” 
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can be regarded as one of the many instances of being. Now it 
may be true that the name ‘being’ can be applied to God—God is 
ens, even primum ens—but this is not the point of Thomas in the text 
mentioned. The text deals with the question whether all beings 
are caused by God. One of the arguments proposed by Thomas 
follows the ratio Platonis, the argument according to which a 
plurality of things requires a prior unity (see ch.7). When some 
common property is found in more than one thing, it is impos- 
sible that it belongs to each of them in virtue of what it is in itself. 
Therefore, when two things have something in common, one of 
them must be the cause of the other or there must be a third one 
which is the cause of both. This principle is now applied to being. 
Being is said of everything that is; it is something that many 
things have in common. According to the principle it is impos- 
sible that there are two instances of being both of which have no 
cause of their being. Either both must depend for their being upon 
a third one or one of the two must be the cause of the other. From 
this Thomas concludes that everything that has being in what- 
ever way must be caused by the one whose being is not caused 
itself. This one to which being belongs in virtue of itself is called 
God. Therefore everything that is in whatever way must be 
caused by Him.® 

This text could be read in such a way that one member of the 
class of “everything,” of all instances of being, is the cause with 
respect to all other members of that same class. But this seems to 
me incompatible with the phrase omne quod quocumque modo est, 
the totality of all beings which must be reduced to the one being 
without a cause. This cause cannot belong to the totality of beings 
which depend for their being upon that cause. The point of the 
argument is that a plurality of things which share something in 


8 $..G. Il, c.15: “Impossibile est autem aliquod unum duobus convenire, et 
utrique secundum quod ipsum (...) Si igitur aliquid duobus conveniat, non 
convenit utrique secundum quod ipsum est. Impossibile est igitur aliquod 
unum de duobus praedicari, ita quod de neutro per causam dicitur; sed oportet 
vel unum esse alterius causam (...) vel oportet quod aliquod tertium sit causa 
utrique (...). Esse autem dicitur de omni eo quod est. Impossibile est igitur 
esse aliqua duo, quorum neutrum habeat causam essendi, sed oportet 
utrumque acceptorum esse causam essendi. Oportet igitur quod ab illo cui 
nihil est causa essendi sit omne illud quod quocumque modo est. Deum 
autem supra ostendimus huiusmodi ens esse cui nihil est causa essendi. Ab 
eo igitur est omne quod quocumque modo est.” 
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common cannot be understood to have this common property 
unless they have received it from one common cause. It is obvious 
that this first one cannot belong to the class of things which have 
a property in common, as it is the cause of all the members of that 
class. Although one can perfectly well say that God and creatures 
have in common that they both are®, this does not mean that they 
both have being in common. 

The second argument of De Vries is based on what seems to be 
the logical consequence of how being is characterized by Aqui- 
nas. Common being, De Vries argues, cannot simply be equated 
with created being, the being that is common to all creatures, 
since the addition of ‘created’ to being implies a restriction of its 
universality. But any restriction is excluded where Thomas 
characterizes esse commune as the being “to which no addition is 
made” (cui nulla fit additio). So common being cannot be the same 
as the being which is common to creatures only; it must include 
every being without exception. 

It is the ambiguity of the phrase “to which no addition is 
made” which causes the problem Thomas is confronted with. If 
in God being is not specified and determined by a distinct 
essence in which it is received, God is but being “without any 
addition.” The same phrase, however, is used to characterize the 
common being of all things. The problem is how to distinguish 
the esse of God from the esse that is common to things if both are 
said to be “without any addition.”!? 

The solution of a problem caused by an ambigious expression 
lies in making a distinction. The phrase “being without any 
addition” appears to have a double meaning. That no addition can 
be made to a thing can be understood in such a way that the 
notion of the thing in question precludes any addition. E.g. it 
belongs to the essence of an irrational animal to be without 
reason. It precludes by its very definition the addition of ‘rational.’ 


9 Compare De ver. q.21, a.2 ad 8: “..sicut Deo et creaturis omnibus 
commune est esse perfectum absolute”. This is not the same as having being 
in common. If God were to have being in common with others, he must be 
distinguished from those others by reason of something else, and this 
would make him composite. 

10 $.Th. I, q.3, a.4 obj.1: “Si enim hoc sit (namely that being and essence 
are the same in God), tunc ad esse divinum nihil additur. Sed esse cui nulla 
fit additio, est esse commune quod de omnibus praedicatur: sequitur ergo 
quod Deus sit ens commune praedicabile de omnibus.” 
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In another way we may understand a thing to have nothing 
added to it, inasmuch as it is considered without any addition. In 
this case the addition is neither excluded nor included. E.g. 
‘animal’ considered according to its generic nature does not 
include the possession of reason but neither does it preclude it.!! 

Now God’s being is “without any addition” in the first sense, 
because his being, fully determined in itself, excludes the possi- 
bility of being determined by something else. Common being, on 
the contrary, is said to be without addition in the sense that it is 
only considered by thought without any addition, not that it 
excludes the possibility of addition. In fact, it does not exist in 
reality without an addition. The term ‘common’ expresses precise- 
ly this possibility of receiving a specific determination, in contrast 
with ‘subsistent,’ which denies the possibility of the divine being 
receiving any addition. 

From an entirely different perspective, De Vries argues that 
common being must extend even to God, because its community 
is defined by Thomas as free from any restriction, even from the 
restriction of “created.” Being as such, taken absolutely, cannot 
coincide with created being, as this would imply an “addition.” 
According to De Vries, being in its unqualified sense (Sein 
schlechthin) must be prior to the distinction between divine being 
and created being. He seems to mean that the distinction between 
God and creature can only be made on the basis of a concept of 
being which is applicable in some sense to both finite beings and 
to God.!? The surprising consequence is that, compared with the 
first and all-embracing concept of being, the divine being is a 
being “with an addition,” to wit the (logical) addition that it 
excludes any (real) addition.'% 


‘Il Jbid., ad 1: “dicendum quod aliquid cui non fit additio potest intelligi 
dupliciter. Uno modo, ut de ratione eius sit quod non fiat ei additio; sicut de 
ratione animalis irrationalis est, ut sit sine ratione. Alio modo intelligitur 
aliquid cui non fit additio: sicut animal commune est sine ratione, qui non 
est de ratione animalis communis ut habeat rationem; sed nec de ratione 
elus est ut careat ratione.” 

12 O'Rourke, too, defends a concept of being in which esse is considered 
abstractly, independent both of its limited presence in beings and distinct 
from divine Being. This, he says, is the analogical notion of being, to be 
distinguished from esse commune. For this concept he refers to Contra Gentzles 
II, 15: “Esse autem dicitur de omni eo quod est.” (O’Rourke, p.149). 

13° De Vries, p.174: “Verglichen mit dem esse commune ist auch das 
gottliche Sein ‘Sein mit einer Hinzufagung’, wenn auch nur mit der 
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It is typical of the conceptualistic approach of De Vries that he 
treats the expression ipsum esse subsistens as a definition composed 
of the generic esse and a specifying addition. What happens then 
is that the addition in the conceptual order is contradicted by the 
real order. The concept of being extends to God and creatures 
alike; the distinction between God and creature must consequent- 
ly be expressed by adding a logical difference to their common 
concept, the addition that the being of God is without addition or 
subsisting by itself. But this does not make any sense. In Aquinas 
being does not play the role of a common term which is neutral 
and prior to the distinction between God and creature. God and 
creature are not similar in respect of being inspite of their 
difference. God is said to be, not from a conceptual perspective 
which is neutral to the distinction between God and creatures, but 
as cause of the being common to all creatures; and as cause God is 
distinguished from all other beings. So it is precisely as being that 
God is distinguished from other beings. God, and creature are 
distinguished from each other with respect to the same, God has 
being per essentiam, a creature has being per participationem. The 
distinction should not be accounted for by an addition to a 
common factor, since God is distinguished from all creatures 
precisely as the common cause of their being. 

What about the remark of De Vries that ‘created’ implies some 
kind of addition to esse commune and thus a restriction. Should one 
not say that the meaning of esse commune already implicates 
many particular essences which have being in common? When 
being is said to be common to all things, the essence of each of 
these things must be different from its being, and therefore all 
things which are included by esse commune are created. Because 
of the fact that many things have being in common, none of 
those things can account for its being by what it is in itself, by its 
essence. Thus the addition of ‘created’ is not a logical addition and 
does not at all restrict the extension of common being. The 
‘common’ indicates that in each of its particular instances being is 
related to an essence in which it is received and accordingly 


Hinzufagung des Ausschlusses jeder Hinzufagung.”; p.175: “Es ist durchaus 
miteinander vereinbar, dass zum esse subsistens (metaphysisch) nichts hin- 
zugefigt werden kann, und dass der Begriff des esse subsistens selbst nich 
ohne eine Hinzufigung (namlich der Subsistenz) aus dem Begriff des esse 
commune gebildet werden kann.” 
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determined. The particular essence accounts for the addition 
made to being in each of its particular instances. Common being, 
considered without any addition, is considered without the deter- 
minate essence, but not without the relation of inherence, of 
belonging to a determinate essence which has being. The deter- 
minate content being has in this or that thing is left out of 
consideration, but what remains are the many “empty places,” 
being common to x, y, etc. Common being does not abstract from 
the common relation of inhering to something which differs 
from being as such. Therefore esse commune really means “esse 
commune omnibus.” The addition of creatures is logically redundant, 
since to have being in common with many other things, each 
according a distinct essence, is precisely what it is to be a creature. 

De Vries totally ignores the way the human mind proceeds 
from creatures to God as their common cause according to which 
it becomes intelligible to say of God that he is a being. The attri- 
bute ‘being’ does not name God prior to the distinction between 
infinite and finite being. It signifies God as the cause of the being 
all things, as finite beings are not intelligible unless their being is 
understood as derived from one who is its being. God is known as 
being on the basis of the intelligible relation between cause and 
effect, a relation in which the common factor cannot be abstracted 
from the distinction between cause and effect. 


3. Community and actuality of being 


It is clear, then, that being considered universally neither in- 
cludes nor excludes an addition. For if an addition were excluded 
by its definition, nothing could be understood to be in which 
something is added to being.'!4 What is common or universal 
cannot exist without addition, it is only considered without addi- 
tion.!5 The question now is how this “addition” -specification or 
diversification—should be understood in the case of esse. Being is 
found diversified in diverse things: the being of a man is different 


14 De ente c.5: “Esse autem commune sicut in intellectu suo non includit 
aliquam additionem, ita non includit in intellectu suo precisionem additio- 
nis; quia, si hoc esset, nihil posset intelligi esse in quo super esse aliquid 
adderetur.” 

15 §.¢.G. I, c.26: “id quod commune est vel universale, sine additione esse 
non potest, sed sine additione consideratur.” 
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from the being of a plant. Being as such, however, cannot be 
diverse. It only can be diversified, Thomas says, by something 
which is beyond being (praeter esse).1© Such a statement, which 
may seem rather innocent at first sight, is nevertheless highly 
problematic. How can being receive an addition from outside, if 
being is most comprehensive? Elsewhere Thomas explicitly states 
that nothing can be added to being (esse) that is external to it, since 
nothing is external to being except non-being.!” On the one hand 
the common term being cannot reveal any differences. In order 
to account for the difference between, for example, being man 
and being horse, we need to point to ‘man’ and ‘horse’ respec- 
tively, not to ‘being,’ since both expressions have this in common. 
On the other hand, ‘man’ and ‘horse,’ which signify the essence, 
are not simply outside being as if they were differences added to 
being as genus. 

Whenever Thomas comes to discuss the additio problem, he 
underlines the peculiar character of being: ens non potest esse 
genus.'8 That being cannot be conceived of as a generic notion was 
already noticed by Aristotle. Every genus has differences which 
lie outside the essence of the genus.!9 But the differences of being 
cannot lie outside being, since even the differences are. For 
Thomas, a genus is a logical intention, which presupposes the 
difference between the act of knowing and the thing known, or 
between the act of signifying and the thing signified. A genus 
signifies the essence of a thing and is predicated as a part of what 
a thing is.2° The unity of a genus is a unity of signifying, not a. 


16 §.c.G. Il, c.52: “Esse autem, inquantum est esse, non potest esse diver- 
sum: potest autem diversificari per aliquid quod est praeter esse.” 

17 De pot. q.7, a.2 ad 9: “Nihil autem potest addi ad esse quod sit 
extraneum ab ipso, cum ab eo nihil sit extraneum nisi non ens...” cf. S.c.G. I, 
c.23; S.Th. I, q.3, a.5; De pot. q.3, a.16 ad 4. 

18 De ver. q.1, a.1: “Sed enti non potest addi aliquid quasi extranea natura, 
per modum quo differentia additur generi, vel accidens subiecto, quia 
quaelibet natura essentialiter est ens; unde etiam probat Philosophus in III 
Metaph., quod ens non potest genus.” 

19 S.Th. 1, q.3, a.5: “omne genus habet differentias quae sunt extra 
essentiam generis.” Cf. S.c.G. I, c.25: “Nulla (..) differentia participat genus, 
ita scilicet quod genus sit in ratione differentiae, quia sic genus poneretur bis 
in definitione speciei: sed oportet differentiam esse praeter id quod 
intelligitur in ratione generis.”; cf. also De pot. q.3, a.16 ad 4. 

S.Th. 1, q.3, a.5: “genus significat essentiam rei, cum praedicatur in eo 
quod quid est.” Cf. In II Sent. d.34, q.1, a.2 ad 1: “genus (...) praedicatur de 
pluribus in eo quod quid est.” 
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unity of what is signified.*) For instance, the genus of animal 
signifies the essence of animal as one and the same in all its 
different species, hence in an indeterminate manner. The genus 
does not deny the existence of the differences, it does not consider 
them; its way of signifying is indifferent to what is not indif- 
ferent in the thing signified. 

Being, then, is not a genus, it does not have a distinctive unity 
of meaning in virtue of which it can identify a class of things. 
Being, esse, is diverse in diverse things.?? Things are not classi- 
fied on account of their being, since being includes even their 
differences. So the question will be how being is diversified in 
diverse things, if not in the way of a genus. Thomas deals with 
this question in one of his most interesting texts about the nature of 
being. He is responding here to an objection which questions 
whether it is appropriate to call God simply ‘being.’ The name 
‘being’ seems to signify something imperfect and is therefore 
inappropriate to be applied to God, who is most perfect. Being is 
like prime matter, because just as matter is determined by all the 
forms, so being has to be determined by the proper categories.?5 
The objection suggests that being itself is but an “empty shell,” an 
indeterminate logical substrate of the categorical determinations. 

In his answer Thomas turns the matter around completely; far 
from being most imperfect, esse is most perfect of all: 


What I call being, esse, is most perfect of all: and this is apparent 
because the act is always more perfect than the potency. For a 
certain form is not understood to be in act unless it is said to be. For 
humanity or fire can be considered either inasmuch as they are 
implied in the potentiality of the matter; or inasmuch as they lie 
in the power of the cause; and also inasmuch as they are known 
in the mind; but only because something has being does it 
actually come to exist. Thus it appears that what I call being is the 
actuality of all acts, and therefore it is the perfection of all 
perfections. 


21 Cf. De ente, c.2: “unitas generis ex ipsa indeterminatione vel 
indifferentia procedit.” 

22 De ente, c.5: “..esse diversum est in diversis.” Cf. In I Sent. d.19, q.5, a.2 
sol.: “...in diversis rebus est diversum esse, quo formaliter res est.” In I Sent. 
prol. q.1, a.2: “Ratio enim entis, cum sit diversificata in diversis...” 

23° De pot. q.7, a.2 obj.9: “Deo, qui est perfectissimus, id quod est 
imperfectissimum non est attribuendum. Sed esse est imperfectissimum, 
sicut prima materia: sicut enim materia prima determinatur per omnes 
formas, ita esse, cum sit imperfectissimum, determinari habet per omnia 
propria praedicamenta.” 
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And to what I call being nothing can be added that is more formal 
than being and that determines it as the act determines the 
potency: for being, taken in this manner, differs essentially from 
something to which an addition can be made by way of deter- 
mining. For nothing can be added to being that is external to it, for 
only non-being is external to being, and that—non-being—is 
neither form nor matter. Therefore being is not determined by 
something else as the potency is determined by the act, but rather 
as the act is determined by the potency. (...) In this way this being 
is distinguished from that being inasmuch as it belongs to this or 
that nature. *4 


This text has become famous for the almost lyrical tone in which 
being is declared to be most perfect of all. It sound like a eulogy of 
being; being is the actuality of all acts, the perfection of all perfec- 
tions. It is one of the rare places where Thomas tries to explain 
how he thinks being should be understood. In all its lucidity and 
transparancy this text requires a careful interpretation. It is by no 
means immediately clear what Thomas means by an unusual 
formulation like “the actuality of all acts.” In the literature one 
often finds these expressions being quoted rather enthusiastically 
without their logical structure being analyzed and without an 
explanation why being should be understood in this way. 

The reason why Thomas talks about the meaning of being is 
the question whether being is an appropriate name for God. This 
question derives from a certain view of how being is determined 
in things, so how the addition to being takes place. The objection 
suggests that being is the logical substrate of all the categorical 
determinations. Being is what is left when one removes all the 
material predicates in a thing. The indeterminacy of being is 


24 Ibid. ad 9: “hoc quod dico esse est inter omnia perfectissimum: quod ex 
hoc patet quia actus est semper perfectior potentia. Quaelibet autem forma 
signata non intelligitur in actu nisi per hoc quod esse ponitur. Nam huma- 
nitas vel igneitas potest considerari ut in potentia materiae existens, vel ut 
in virtute agentis, aut etiam ut in intellectu: sed hoc quod habet esse, efficitur 
actu existens. Unde patet quod hoc quod dico esse est actualitas omnium 
actuum, et propter hoc est perfectio omnium perfectionum. Nec intelligen- 
dum est, quod ei quod dico esse, aliquid addatur quod sit eo formalius, ipsum 
determinans, sicut actus potentiam: esse enim quod huiusmodi est, est aliud 
secundum essentiam ab eo cui additur determinandum. Nihil autem potest 
addi ad esse quod sit extraneum ab ipso, cum ab eo nihil sit extraneum nisi 
non-ens, quod non potest esse nec forma nec materia. Unde non sic deter- 
minatur esse per aliud sicut potentia per actum, sed magis sicut actus per 
potentiam. (...) Et per hunc modum, hoc esse ab illo esse distinguitur, in 
quantum est talis vel talis naturae.” 
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thus understood in the sense that being receives its determination 
from outside, from the determinate predicates to which being 
relates as a receiving potency. Being is thus regarded as a passive 
subject underlying its predicates which are external to it. 
However, this way of adding to being is thought to be impossible: 
“nothing can be added to being that is external to it.” One should 
not look at being as a logical residue which remains after every 
determinate content has been removed from it. In that case being 
is taken as a genus, which signifies all things in what they are 
under the most common respect, even before the division into the 
categories. 

Being is, on the contrary, the most formal element in each 
determination. ‘Formal’ means that being pervades all the diffe- 
rent categories and embraces all the determinations which make 
up the quidditative content of a thing. In each categorical deter- 
mination being is not what is determined but what formally 
determines and what relates to everything else as act to potency. 
Being is the ultimate act and as such the completion (comple- 
mentum) and fulfillment of each form. If one considers a certain 
form signified precisely as form, like the form of man (humanitas) 
or the form of fire (igneztas), it is not understood as something in 
act unless it is posited to be. A form signified as such cannot 
warrant its own actuality. It can be regarded as existing in the 
potentiality of matter or in the power of the cause, that is, without 
that final and decisive actuality by which a determinate form is 
made to exist actually. In other words, a specific form like 
‘humanitas should not be understood as a specification of the first 
and indeterminate form of being. With regard to being each form 
is still indeterminate, considered in its formal content, and 
therefore it requires the complement of esse in order to be in act. 

This completion should not, I believe, be understood in the 
sense of an actualization of something which is already esta- 
blished in its formal identity. Being is not the same as actual 
existence by which the essence is posited outside its causes. I 
think the meaning of the formula “actuality of all acts” should be 
taken quite literally. Being is the actualitas—a similar expression 
as humanitas—that is, the common “form” of all acts/forms 
signified as such, the form of act by which all acts are in fact acts. 
Being is most formal, it is common to all forms in such a way 
that all particular forms relate to being as their common actuality. 
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Being is not just, in the Neoplatonic sense, the most common 
(universal) form which is participated in each more determinate 
form. Thomas’s point is that being is most common, not in the 
sense that it is included in each determinate form, but in the 
sense that it relates to each determinate form and establishes each 
form in the final actuality by which it actually exists. 

The message of the text concentrates on the relationship which 
is expressed by the genitive in the expression “actualitas omnium 
actuum”. Being is distinguished from all determinate acts precise- 
ly insofar as it relates to and embraces all acts as their common 
actuality. Each form, considered as such (like ‘humanitas’), is in- 
determinate with respect to its own actuality. A form is constituted 
in its final identity only when it is posited to have being. And 
therefore being becomes determinate inasmuch as it determines 
this particular form or nature. This being is distinguished from 
that being inasmuch as it is the being of this or that nature.?° 

Let us try to formulate this very complicated relationship 
between nature/form and being in yet another way. Being is 
common to all natures which differ from one another according 
to what they are, according to their categorical determination. In 
this nature being acquires a distinct determination, different from 
the being in that nature. Being is not common in the sense that it 
remains unaffected by the specific nature of a thing. Being does 
not have the same meaning for a horse and for a man; for the one 
to be means to be a horse, for the other to be means to be a man. 
This determination of being in a specific nature is not something 
external to being; it is rather the proper determination of being. 
But being is not identical with the special determination it 
acquires in this or that nature, otherwise it would not compare as 
act to that particular nature. In other words, as received in the 
otherness of a specific nature the act of being is related to its own 
determination and makes this actually be. And, conversely, the 
nature does not receive an extra addition when it comes into 
actual existence; in its being the nature is related to its own com- 
prehensive actuality (note the genitive in the formula “actualitas 
omnium actuum”), so that it actually comes into being according to 


25 The same solution can be found in S.c.G. II, c.52: “Si vero non dividatur 
differentiis sicut genus, sed per hoc quod est huius vel illius esse, ut veritas 
habet...”. 
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everything it has, its whole specific content. As related to the act 
of being the nature is related, not to something else, but to its own 
actuality, and likewise being, as related to the nature in which it 
is received, is related to something of itself, its own determination. 

The conclusion must be that the negative statement that being 
cannot be a genus is deepened and transformed by Aquinas into 
the metaphysical insight that being is the actuality of all acts and 
therefore the perfection of all perfections. Being is common to all 
things, but not like a genus. The unity of being is of a different 
nature from the abstract unity of a genus which signifies all 
particular things (essences) in what they have in common apart 
from their differences. Being is something common precisely 
insofar as it is related as act to the whole of the particular essence 
according to which one thing differs from another. In their 
differences the many determinate acts of the essences relate to 
something common, the common actuality of all acts. 


4. The threefold structure of being (ens) 


In this final section I will try to give a more comprehensive 
account of the structure of ens. In the previous chapters it became 
clear that the idea of being plays a crucial role in Aquinas. 
Motivated by the intelligibility of being the human intellect is led 
from the composite to the simple, from the manifold to a prior 
unity, from diverse degrees of perfection to a maximum of per- 
fection. Thomas’s argument for creation largely depends on his 
specific conception of being. Being, he says, is what formally 
constitutes the intelligibility of an object; as the very reason of 
intelligibility it forms the horizon and basis of our understanding 
of reality. It is against this horizon that we are able to understand a 
given thing as limited in its being, and therefore as something 
whose being is derived from an infinite source of being. Because 
the intellect has an openness for being as such, it is driven in its 
search for intelligibility beyond the totality of finite beings to that 
first being in which the virtual infinity of being is fully and 
adequately realized. But how should being as grounding the 
intelligibility of things be understood? 

In contrast to the classical Thomistic tradition in which being, 
ens, was mainly taken to signify the real essence which can exist, 
the emphasis in modern literature lies on the act of existence. 
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Thomas understands being from the perspective of actual exis- 
tence, it is said. Being is not primarily an indeterminate some- 
thing which can exist, but it is something which shares in the 
intimate act of existing which is at the heart of every reality. This 
approach to being from the side of actual existence is, I think, 
justified by statements like the following: “Being, ens, derives its 
meaning from the act of being, the actus essendi.”2° Being is that 
which is, that which participates in the act of being, we found 
Thomas saying in the Commentary on the De hebdomadibus. 
However, one must not forget that for Thomas ‘being’ includes 
both id quod est, that is, the essence, and the act of being by which 
something is. Although the principal meaning of esse lies in the 
actuality, it is always the actuality of a determinate act, of the 
essence according to which a thing has esse. 

Being, ens, signifies therefore the concrete whole, which is a 
unity of essence and esse, a correlation of content and act. A being 
is a determinate being by reason of its essence and an actual being 
by reason of its esse. But how should this be understood? Is a being 
just an essence with actual existence added to it, so an actualized 
essence? Perhaps it is not quite proper to say that an essence 2s; if 
the essence is said to be (to have being), the essence is taken as the 
concrete whole that subsists in its being (subszstzt n suo esse). This 
aspect of subsistence is important: the unity of both elements of 
being cannot be sufficiently accounted for without the notion of 
subsistence. The character of subsistentia pertains to the concrete 
essence which has being in such a way that it appropriates it to 
itself and consequently subsists in its being. In other words: 
subsistence expresses the unity of the essence with its being. A 
being is not simply an essence with esse added to it. The idea of 
being is not complete without the character of self-subsistence. 
Being, therefore, must be understood according to a threefold 
structure of “subsistence-essence-act.” 

This view is confirmed by Puntel, who speaks of being as 
consisting of subiectum-essentia-esse. Puntel begins with observing 
that being is understood by Aquinas in a “katallel” fashion, i.e. 
according to the Aristotelian scheme of predication in which a 
form is predicated of an underlying subject. Ens is conceived of as 
something which has esse, a subject to which esse is attributed like 


26 Cf. De ver. q.1, a.l. 
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a form or predicate. This “subject” of the act of being, Puntel says, 
is characterized in a twofold way. Sometimes being is attributed to 
an undetermined something, an unspecified subject whose only 
determination consists in its having esse. But elsewhere being is 
more specifically attributed to the substance which includes an 
essence, so to a subject which is fully determined. Puntel explains 
this ambiguity with respect to the subject of being by referring to 
the two senses of substantia. Substance is the primary instance of 
being. Now substance can mean both the suppositum, the indivi- 
dual substance, and the essentia, the universal substance, which is 
expressed by the definition.?” Now it is the suppositum to which 
being formally belongs; the individual substance—this man, this 
horse—is said to exist, to subsist in its being. But there is no 
suppositum without a determined essence according to which it 
has being; what exists is never an undetermined something. 
Similarly an essence cannot exist unless it has being either in its 
individual instances or in itself (in the case of immaterial 
substances). When the essence differs from the suppositum, it is 
the suppositum which has being but always according to some 
determinate essence. Hence the essence occupies an intermediate 
position between the suppositum which exists and the esse in 
which it subsists. The relation between the subject and the act of 
being is mediated and determined by the essence.?8 

This intermediate position of the essence requires some further 
clarification. What does it mean to say of the essence that it 
mediates between the subject which is and the being it has? This 
individual man, Socrates, has being according to a determinate 
essence or nature; that is, to be means for Socrates to be a man. It is 
in this sense that Thomas says that the individual subsists “in its 
essence.” The being of concrete individuals has its consistency 
and determinacy only to the extent that the individuals are in 
their essence and exist in virtue of their essence. If they lose 
their essential nature, they will give up their subsistence and 


27 See for instance S.Th. I, q.29, a.2: “Uno modo dicitur substantia 
quidditas rei, quam significat definitio, secundum quod dicimus quod 
definitio significat substantiam rei: quam quidem substantiam Graeci usiam 
vocant, quod nos essentiam dicere possumus.—Alio modo dicitur substantia 
subiectum vel suppositum quod subsistit in genere substantiae.” 

28 Cf, Puntel, 0.¢., p.225: “Das Grundschema Subjekt-Form (Akt) als Bezug 
von Subjekt und ‘esse’ wird bei Thomas durch die Vermittlung der 
‘essentia’ erklart.” 
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disintegrate. It is through the essence that the individual instances 
of that essence come into being and participate in being. It is to the 
extent that Socrates is in his essence, is identical with his essence 
that he has being. 

However, if we look more closely at the mutual relationships 
between the three constitutive elements of being, it appears that 
not only the suppositum depends on the essence for its being; the 
universal essence, too, requires the individual suppositum in order 
to have being. The essence has but being in its individual in- 
stances which subsist. The essence cannot be understood to have 
being unless it has subsistence, either in itself or in a material 
subject. The term ‘subsistence’ expresses the synthetic unity of the 
essence with being in such a way that it becomes its being, being 
internally specified by the essence. In the case of material 
substances this unity is mediated by the supposita which have an 
essential nature. It appears that in one respect the individual 
suppositum and the act of being are linked together through the 
essence; in another respect the essence and the act of being come 
together through subsistence, that is, in the concrete subject 
which subsists, since only insofar as the essence subsists does it 
have being. And, thirdly, the essence only comes together with 
subsistence in and through the act of being, since the concrete 
essence subsists “in its being” (subsistit in suo esse). Thus even 
being, esse, fulfills a mediatory role in the threefold structure. 
Being, as the unity of subsistentia, essentia and esse, is a compre- 
hensive self-mediating whole, of which the three aspects mutual- 
ly penetrate and mediate each other. 

It seems to me that it is this self-mediating whole which makes 
‘being’ the primum intelligibile. What makes something intelligible 
is the synthetic unity of subsistence, essence and act. And this 
unity is such that it allows for two differences and accordingly for 
two distinct levels of reality (material and spiritual) below the first 
Being in which the three aspects coincide in absolute identity. 
The essence, first, is the difference of being, so that from being as 
such many beings result according to each one’s mode of partici- 
pating in being. The essence derives its essentiality from being. 
And, second, the suppositum is the difference of the essence, that 
is, the essence is differentiated according to its many supposita 
which share in the same essence and derive their subsistence 
from it. 
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This double difference of being can be illustrated by a text in De 
potentia which deals with God’s simplicity. Composite things, 
Thomas says here, are marked by a double difference, since the 
suppositum has a specific nature and has also being. This human 
being is not his humanity by reason of which he is a human 
being, nor his being by reason of which he is a human being.?9 In 
simple substances, however, there is but one difference, that 
between essence and being. Although the essence is no longer 
divided and multiplied in many individuals, a plurality is still 
found at this higher level of reality because of the difference 
between the essence and its being. This means that it cannot be 
the ultimate level of reality, as a plurality of beings is not 
intelligible except in relation to a prior unity. Now in God even 
this last difference is cancelled; in him the suppositum is identical 
with the essence, and the essence with being. So God is that being 
which is wholy intelligible as a being by and in itself, that being 
which fulfills adequately the proper intelligibility of being. 

It is noteworthy that the reduction of all beings to the first being 
as their cause takes place in two steps. First, the many individual 
supposita are reduced to their identity in and as essence; second, 
the many essences are reduced to their identity in and as being 
itself. Thus God is characterized as being itself, but not without 
essence and not without subsistence. In fact, it is his (fully 
determined) being which is said to subsist. What is cancelled as 
the result of the reductive movement to identity is the difference, 
and consequently the composition in things, but not the threefold 
structure implied in the intelligibility of being. For the being in 
God is not without determinateness (essence) and individuality 
(subsistence). This is pointed out by Thomas in the following 
passage: 

Although these (i.e. suppositum, essence, and being) are most 
truly one in God, yet one finds everything in God that pertains to 
the notions of subsistence and of essence and of being. For it 


belongs to God not to be in something else (non esse in aliquo), 
insofar as he is subsistent; and to be something determinate (esse 


29 De pot. q.7, a.4: “In creaturis namque compositis invenitur duplex 
differentia, quia ipsum suppositum sive individuum habet naturam speciei, 
sicut homo humanitatem, et habet ulterius esse: homo enim nec est 
humanitas nec esse suum.” 
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quid), insofar as he is essence; and to be in act (esse in actu) in 
virtue of his being. 


In this text the three “constituents” of being are characterized in 
terms of esse. What makes something a being in the primary 
sense (substance) is the unity of (1) being in act, (2) being 
something determinate, and (3) not being in anything else. Now 
insofar as these three coincide in God, he is primum ens, the first 
one from which all other things derive their being. 

It appears that the same triplicity inherent in the intelligibility 
of being also underlies the three arguments for creation which 
we discussed at the end of chapter 7. Each of these rationes, 
associated with the names of Plato, Aristotle and Avicenna, shows 
in a particular way the necessity of reducing all beings to a first 
one. According to Aristotle, different degrees in being are not 
intelligible except in relation to a first one which is most perfect; 
according to Plato, a manifold in being is not intelligible except in 
relation to a prior unity; and according to Avicenna, composition 
in being is not intelligible except in relation to a being which is 
absolutely simple. These three ways of reduction are based on 
different features—perfection, unity and simplicity—which mark 
the proper intelligibility of being. 

First, perfection refers to the aspect of “being something deter- 
minate” (essence); God is said to be most perfect because in his 
universal essence all the diverse perfections found in creatures 
pre-exist in a more excellent fashion. Unity refers to the aspect of 
“not being in something else” (subsistence); what subsists in God 
is being itself and this is why the divine being is said to be 
“individuated” by itself.3! What is subsistent being itself cannot be 
but one. And simplicity, finally, refers to the aspect of “being in 
act”; in God the actuality of being has reached the highest level of 
pure act, actus purus, that is, not composed with any potentiality. 

Being is a simple and basic notion. Because of its simplicity the 
articulation of its structure is almost tautological. Nevertheless I 


30 §.¢.G. IV, c.ll: “Et quamvis haec in Deo unum sint verissime, tamen in 
Deo est quicquid pertinet ad rationem vel subsistentis, vel essentiae, vel ipsius 
esse: convenit enim ei non esse in aliquo, inquantum est subsistens; esse 
quid, inquantum est essentia; et esse in actu, ratione ipsius esse.” 

See Puntel, 0.c., p.229; Aertsen, Nature and Creature, p.188. 

31 Cf. In de causis, prop.9: “...divina bonitas et esse individuatur ex ipsa sui 
puritate per hoc scilicet quod ipsa non est recepta in aliquo..” See ch. 7,3. 
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hope to have offered some clarification of how Thomas under- 
stands the sense of being, ens, and of the role it plays in his 
account of the intelligible structure of reality. What seems to be 
most noteworthy in this connection is that being is characterized 
by a synthetic unity of three interrelated aspects, by reason of 
which being admits of an inner differentiation. This differentia- 
tion is understood in terms of participation, that is, a differentia- 
tion which proceeds from a prior identity. Participation is a way 
of conceiving a “difference in unity.” The many individuals are 
said to participate in the common essence/nature; the universal 
essence is so to speak distributed among its particular instances in 
such a way that the essence does not lose its unity. The many 
individuals are held together in the unity of their common 
essence, since they are differences of the essence. Similarly the 
many concrete essences are said to participate in being in such a 
way that they do not form an unrelated multiplicity, but an 
ordered whole of a diversity in unity, in which each essence is 
constituted in its degree as difference of being. That is to say, the 
differences of the essences must be understood as proceeding 
from the prior identity of all essences in God who is ipswm esse. 


PART THREE 


DEGREES OF PARTICIPATION AND THE QUESTION 
OF SUBSTANTIAL UNITY 


INTRODUCTION 


Both in the demonstration of the existence of God and in the 
argument for creation, we see Aquinas reasoning from degrees of 
being. Thus in the fourth way (S.Th. I, 2.3) he proceeds from the 
observation that there are differences among things inasmuch 
some are more and some less good, true, noble, and the like. 
Some beings are more perfect than others. But differences in more 
and less are not intelligible except in relation to a maximum. This 
can be made clear by an example taken from sports. Sporting 
performances are judged to be more or less good inasmuch as 
they are close to the record of the best. The best performance, the 
maximum achievement, sets the norm for others. In the order of 
being God sets the norm; he is the maximum in relation to which 
others are more or less good, noble, and the like. 

This “Aristotelian” argument taken from the gradation to be 
found in things adds an important aspect to the Platonic ratzo 
which reasons from a plurality to a prior unity. The significance 
of the argument ex gradibus is that things refer to a common prin- 
ciple precisely in their differences. The differences are not exter- 
nal to their relation to the one common principle. As Aquinas 
remarks in the text on creation of the Summa, discussed in chapter 
7, the reason why things are diverse is the diverse participation in 
being which they receive from the first and most perfect being, as 
a result of which they are more or less perfect. The concept of 
degrees of participation allows Aquinas to understand the distinc- 
tion and diversity of things according to their intelligible origin. 
Just as various sporting performances display an orderly cohe- 
rence by being measured against a maximum, so the diversity 
and distinction of things display an intelligible order in the light 
of the idea of creation. 

The view of creation as a metaphysical order in which things 
are diversified according to degrees of participation is the central 
theme of this third part. This order is a hierarchy in the most 
proper sense of the word; God, being the most perfect instance of 
being, is the principle and measure of being for all things. Meta- 
physically speaking, the gradation according to more or less 
among creatures is rooted in their relative distance to God. In this 
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connection one should note, however, that God himself is not part 
of the hierarchy. He is not to be regarded as the most perfect 
instance within a scale of increasing perfection. The continuity of 
grades within the created universe does not extend to a homo- 
geneous continuity of creation with God. The relative similarity 
of creatures to God discloses a fundamental distinction within 
each created being, by reason of which it is not God but caused by 
God. 

The distinction in each creature’s likeness to God brings us to 
the second theme that we will discuss in connection with gradua- 
lism: the issue of substantial unity. The fact that things differ from 
each other in degree of perfection does not mean that they are not 
distinct from each other according to their essence. According to 
its essence each thing is identical with itself and distinct from 
other things. The existence of degrees of being by no means im- 
plies that all beings more or less interflow and are not separated 
from each other by essential boundaries. But it is not immediately 
evident how the continuity of degrees in being is compatible with 
the essential differences between things. Once again we are faced 
here by the apparent tension between the perspective of substance 
(persecty) and that of participation and gradation according to more 
or less. The central question which will occupy us in the follow- 
ing chapters is how Aquinas is able to reconcile his metaphysical 
gradualism based on participation with the substantiality of 
created beings. 

Divided over three chapters, the following subjects are dis- 
cussed. The first chapter (11) is devoted to the concept of forma. 
The metaphysical order of creation consists primarily in an or- 
dered diversity of forms, which differ from each other in degree 
of perfection. As form is constitutive of the kind of a thing, each 
kind appears to consist in a determinate grade of perfection. It will 
be examined how the Aristotelian notion of form is understood by 
Aquinas and reinterpreted in terms of participation. The second 
chapter (12) links up directly with this and deals with the 
question of the unicity of substantial form. It will be argued that 
Aquinas's account of the substantial unity of things depends on a 
notion of form as something that is intrinsically constituted by a 
determinate participation in being. The third chapter (13) is 
devoted to the three main grades of perfection to which the 
differences among things can be reduced: being, living, and 
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understanding. In a debate with Neoplatonism, Aquinas argues 
that these three degrees have their origin in one transcendent 
principle and cannot be reduced to three separate principles. God 
is not only ipsum esse but also ipsum vivere and ipsum intelligere. By 
understanding God as the fullness of being, Aquinas is able to 
argue that God is even the origin of the differences in degree 
among things. The Neoplatonic conception of participation thus 
undergoes an important transformation in Aquinas, since for him 
there is in fact but one transcendent source of participation from 
which all things derive their distinct perfection. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


FORM AS PRINCIPLE OF THE ORDER OF BEING 


1. Introduction: the order of the universe 


When dealing with the plurality and diversity of things Thomas 
often refers to a small but significant detail in the story of creation 
in Genesis. Each day of creation is concluded with the approving 
words “and God saw that it was good,” except the last day on 
which the completion of God’s work solicits the words: “God saw 
all the things that He had made, and they were very good.” Each 
part of creation, Thomas explains, is in its nature good, but all 
things together are very good, as they establish together a good 
order. It is the order of the universe in which resides the ultimate 
and noblest perfection of creation.! 

The notion of order (ordo) as an organized whole consisting of 
many distinct but interrelated parts plays an important role in 
Thomas’s account of creation. It enables him to see in the variety 
and diversity of things in this world an intelligible expression of 
God’s inexhaustible perfection. The distinction of things is in- 
tended by God as He creates an order in which each creature is 
assigned a determinate place according to its nature. The diver- 
sity of creatures is therefore not a sheer multiplicity; it can be 
understood to proceed from a common origin as it is a diversity 
within the unity of an order. 

The reason why there is such a diversity in creation, accord- 
ing to Thomas, is that one single creature would not suffice to 
represent the abundant goodness of God. As God intends to 
communicate a likeness of his goodness to things as perfectly as 
possible, “it was necessary for there to be a diversity of things, so 
that what could not be perfectly represented by one thing might 
be, in more perfect fashion, represented by a variety of things in 


1 $§.¢.G. Il, c.45: “Hinc est quod dicitur: Vidit Deus cuncta quae fecerat, et 
erant valde bona, quum de singulis dixisset quod sunt bona; quia singula quidem 
sunt in suis naturis bona, simul autem omnia valde bona propter ordinem 
universi, qui est ultima et nobilissima perfectio in rebus.” 

Cf. De pot. q.3, a.18 and De spir. creat. q.un., a.5. 
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different ways.”? The diversity is dictated by the metaphysical 
impossibility for one single finite creature to represent perfectly 
the infinite goodness of God. And in Thomas’s eyes the very 
reason of existence of finite beings is to represent God’s infinite 
goodness. So the perfect goodness which is in God in a unified 
and simple manner cannot be in creatures except in a diversified 
manner and through a plurality of things.3 God makes many and 
diverse creatures so that what is lacking in one may be supplied 
by another. The work of creation shows forth a divine economics 
of a wisely planned distribution of perfection among many dis- 
tinct and interrelated parts so as to establish a well-ordered whole. 

The diversity that constitutes the order of beings does not con- 
sist principally of a numerical multiplicity of individuals which 
are specifically the same. The diversity of an order requires 
inequality among its parts, and inequality implies a diversity of 
grades of perfection. There can never be an adequate likeness of 
God in the created universe if all things are of the same degree. If 
there is to exist a diversity among things which is not indifferent 
to their essential perfection, this diversity must proceed from a 
difference in form. Things are diverse and inequal because of 
their diversity of forms. So the order of the universe must be 
constituted by a diversity of forms which differ in degree of 
perfection.4 

Here the connection emerges between the principle of form 
and the gradation within the universe according to degrees of 
participation.> The diversified likeness in creation of God’s simple 


2 $.c.G. HI, c.97: “Quia vero omnem creatam substantiam a perfectione 
divinae bonitatis deficere necesse est, ut perfectius divinae bonitatis simili- 
tudo rebus communicaretur, oportuit esse diversitatem in rebus, ut quod 
perfecte ab uno aliquo repraesentari non potest, per diversa diversimode 
perfectiori modo repraesentaretur.” 

[bid.: “Et in hoc etiam divinae perfectionis eminentia considerari 
potest quod perfecta bonitas, quia in Deo est unite et simpliciter, in creaturis 
esse non potest nisi secundum modum diversum et per plura.” 

4 Ibid.: “Res autem per hoc diversae sunt quod formas habent diversas, a 
quibus species sortiuntur.” 

Cf. De spir. creat. q.un., a.8. The “goodness of order” is realized more 
perfectly in the higher part of the universe than in the lower, material part, 
Aquinas says here, since the angels differ only in species: “Quae autem 
specie differunt, ordinem habent per se et secundum essentialia principia. 
Invenitur enim in speciebus rerum una abundare super aliam, sicut et in 
speciebus numerorum, ut dicitur in VIII Metaph..” 

5 See the same text from De spir. creat. as cited above: “..omnes angeli ab 
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goodness finds its principal embodiment in a diversity of forms. It 
is this aspect of Aquinas’s theory of participation that I wish to 
examine in this chapter. In his understanding of form as prin- 
ciple of the order of being participation plays a fundamental role. 
Especially Thomas’s conviction that a diversity of forms requires 
a diversity of degrees of perfection points to an essential connec- 
tion of form and participation. 

The metaphysical nature of forma comprises three aspects, each 
of which is expressed by a different formula. First, as the expres- 
sion of God’s goodness in creation form is said to be “something 
divine” in things. Second, form relates to God’s being insofar as it 
is the “principle of being” (principium essendi) in each thing; in 
this respect form is said to “give being” to matter (forma dat esse), a 
phrase the meaning of which is difficult to determine. And third, 
the forms of things can be compared with numbers, as they vary 
in species by addition or subtraction of an unity. In this respect a 
diversity of forms constitutes an order similar to the mathematical 
series of numbers. In what follows I propose to examine how the 
meaning of each of these Aristotelian formulas has been 
transformed by the place Thomas assigns to the principle of form 
within the participative structure of being. 


2. Form is something divine 


The metaphysical notion of form as principle of the order of 
beings is explored by Thomas in a comprehensive text devoted to 
the issue of the “rationality” of the providential arrangement of 
things.® The disposition of the parts within the order of the whole 
follows a rational plan according to which God in his Wisdom 
orders everything to the end of his Goodness. By his ordering 
Wisdom all things are arranged in such a way that they may 
receive in a diversified manner the likeness of the divine good- 
ness. As things are diverse because of their diversity of forms, the 
reason for the diversity of forms must be sought in the end of the 
divine Goodness to which all things are ordered. Form is the 
proximate and intrinsic principle of the order of beings, while the 


invicem specie differunt secundum maiorem et minorem perfectionem 
formorum simplicium, ex maiori vel minori propinquitate ad Deum, qui est 
actus purus, et infinitae perfectionis.” 

6 $.c.G. Ill, c.97: “Quomodo dispositio providentiae habeat rationem.” 
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divine goodness is the remote and extrinsic principle of which 
things bear a likeness according to the diversity of their forms. 
One may say that the divine likeness in creation is given an 
articulated and differentiated structure by means of an inter- 
related multiplicity of forms. 

How must this diversity of forms be understood? In what sense 
does this diversity constitute an order in which all things are 
essentially related to one another? Now, form is the principle 
according to which a thing has being. Since each thing insofar as 
it has esse approximates to a likeness of God, who is his simple esse 
itself, it is necessary that form is nothing other than a divine 
likeness participated in things.? Thomas’s resolute way of formu- 
lating suggests that a sort of metaphysical definition of form is 
pronounced here. That form can be characterized in terms of par- 
ticipation is subsequently confirmed by a reference to a passage of 
Aristoteles in the Physics: Forma est quoddam divinum et optimum et 
appetibile.8 

This is a remarkable phrase which in Thomas’s eyes formu- 
lates quite aptly that each thing’s form originates from God’s 
perfect being which contains all forms in unity. To Aristotle form 
can be said to be something divine and desirable with respect to 
matter, which strives for the actuality of form. In contrast to Plato, 
who had identified matter with the non-being of privation, 
Aristotle emphasizes that matter should not be confused with 
privation of form. Matter is to be viewed as potency for form rather 
than as simple non-being. While the non-being of privation is 
removed by the contrary form, the potency of matter becomes 
perfected and actualized through form. It is the nature of matter to 
seek and desire actuality and perfection through form. In this 
sense form is something divine and desirable with respect to the 
inherent desire and striving of matter. 

In commenting on Aristotle’s view of the difference between 
matter and privation Thomas offers an interpretation of the divine 
character of form in which the focus is significantly shifted to the 


7 Ibid.: “Quum enim forma sit secundum quam res habet esse, res autem 
quaelibet, secundum quod habet esse, accedat ad similitudinem Dei, qui est 
ipsum suum esse simplex, necesse est quod forma nihil sit aliud quam divina 
similitudo participata in rebus; unde convenienter Aristoteles, in I Phys. de 
forma loquens, dicit quod est divinum quoddam et appetibile.” 

8 Aristotle, Physics 1, 9, 192a17. 
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relation of form with being. According to Thomas form may be 
said to be something divine because form is essentially act; each 
thing is actual insofar as it possesses form, and therefore every 
form is a certain participation in the likeness of divine being who 
is pure act. For Thomas, every form is divine because it is, by 
reason of its actuality, a likeness in things of God who is pure act.? 
In Aristotle this relation of likeness to the transcendent God is 
wholly absent. For him, form is something self-contained, it has 
its perfection within itself and as such it is the goal and fulfill- 
ment of the desire of matter. For Aquinas, however, the perfection 
of form is essentially relative to a transcendent principle which 
contains the perfections of all diverse forms in unity with its 
being. 

The characterization of form in terms of likeness and partici- 
pation may come somewhat as a surprise. As we have seen in 
chapter 5, the same terms ‘similitudo’ and ‘participatio’ are equally 
applied by Thomas to the esse which all things have in common. 
If a thing’s form is said to be a “likeness” of God, in what sense is 
this likeness different from the likeness which consists in its esse? 
All creatures, however much different in species and form, are 
related through their common being (esse commune) to the univer- 
sal origin of being. But when the multiplied order of beings is at 
issue, form as principle of the diversity among things is included 
in the likeness things have as beings. I think it is crucial to regard 
both form and being according to their mutual relationship as 
constitutive of the way beings resemble God as the principle of 
their being. 

In chapter 6 I argued that the divine stmzlitudo in creatures can- 
not be assigned exclusively to their common being as apart from 
the particular and diversified forms according to which each 
thing has being in a determinate manner, nor to the manifold of 
essences as apart from their relation to the being they have in 
common. The analogical likeness of creatures exhibits a structure 
of identity in difference in such a way that the difference is 
part of the sameness that constitutes the likeness. The aspect of 


9 In I Phys. lect.15, n.135: “...forma est quoddam divinum et optimum et 
appetibile. Divinum quidem est, quia omnis forma est quaedam participatio 
similitudinis divini esse, quod est actus purus: unumquodque enim in tantum 
est actu in quantum habet formam.” 
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nonidentity, or composition, is essentially implied in the analogi- 
cal identity of the likeness each thing has insofar as it is a being. 
It is not because the esse is restricted by a form or essence that the 
likeness is but a diminished and imperfect one. Each thing has 
esse, and so is related to God not in spite of its determinate form but 
precisely according to its form. 

Form appears to be the intrinsic principle of the providential 
order of beings, the rationality of which must be judged with re- 
spect to God’s goodness. According to its form each thing occupies 
its proper place within the order of creation. And it is in accor- 
dance with this “natural” place that each creature is related to God 
in a particular manner, distinct from the way other creatures are 
related to God. Each thing is a being in virtue of its form, so it is 
through its form that each thing is in a particular manner “God- 
related.” This is very neatly expressed in the following text: 


Each thing participates in being according to its relation to the first 
principle of being. Now what is composed of matter and form has 
being in virtue (per consecutionem) of its form; therefore it is related 
through its form to the first principle of being. ! 


In this text Thomas seems to attribute a double origin to being. 
Each thing has being as a consequence of its form and participates 
in being from the first principle. The relation of things to God 
from whom they receive their being is not simple, but is in some 
way mediated by the immanent form. The role of the form with 
respect to esse is sometimes described in similar terms as the 
causality of creation. Not only is it said that Deus dat esse, but form, 
too, gives being (forma dat esse). Being is both per creationem, out of 
nothing, and per formam, something that results from the prin- 
ciples of the essence. The crucial problem of interpretation raised 
by these paradoxical formulas is how to understand that the form 
originates in the same God and proceeds from the same act of 


10 In de causis, prop.25: “...unumquodque participat esse secundum 
habitudinem quam habet ad primum essendi principium. Res autem 
composita ex materia et forma non habet esse nisi per consecutionem suae 
formae; unde per suam formam habet habitudinem ad primum essendi 
principium.” 

See also ibid., prop.26: “Videmus enim quod res materiales referuntur ad 
causam primam ut accipiant esse ab eo per suam formam; et ideo substantia 
cuius tota essentia est forma, habet per seipsam relationem semper ad cau- 
sam suam et non causatur ista relatio in huiusmodi substantiam per aliquam 
aliam formam.” 
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creation if God and form each play their own distinct roles with 
respect to the causality of being. In some way the difference 
between form (essence) and being in each thing must be under- 
stood as the result of a differentiation by which God produces 
alikeness of himself in something else. What needs to be 
examined now is the nature of this differentiation, according to 
which the common being in each thing is mediated by a distinct 
form in such a way that the very distinctness of the form is not 
presupposed by the common gift of being. 


3. The principle forma dat esse 


Seen against the background of Thomas’s view of God as the 
universal cause of the being of all things, the formula forma dat 
esse presents a serious problem of interpretation. It is not imme- 
diately apparent how one can maintain that being as such is the 
effect of creation (Deus dat esse) on the one hand and that being is 
the effect of form on the other. In what sense does form give 
being? And how does the causality of the form with respect to 
being relate to the universal causality of creation? In what follows 
I will examine the meaning of the principle forma dat esse in 
discussion with Fabro and Gilson, who both have written exten- 
sively about the role of form and formal causality with respect to 
being. Both Fabro and Gilson are eager to stress the radical 
difference between the order of form/essence on the one hand 
and the order of actual existence on the other hand. In their view, 
form cannot account for the actuality of being as such; the 
influence of the formal cause must be restricted to the specific 
content of that actuality. Consequently, the principle cannot be 
maintained in its strict and literal sense of dare esse. 

The formula forma dat esse (and equivalent expressions as 
“forma facit esse in actu”) occurs frequently in Thomas’s writings. 
The general background is Aristotelian: form is the principle 
which actualizes matter and makes it an actual determinate 
being. Each form, says Thomas, is essentially act, and therefore 
by itself it makes a thing be in act.!! Because form is the principle 


11 §.Th. I, q.76, a.7: “Forma per seipsam facit rem esse in actu, cum per 
essentiam suam sit actus... See also De princ. nat. c.1, n.340: “Et quia forma 
facit esse in actu, ideo dicitur quod forma est actus. Unde, simpliciter 
loquendo, forma dat esse materiae.” 
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of being, it is necessary that, whenever a thing possesses some 
form, it is said to be in some way. There is no form without being 
and no being without form. The form of whiteness makes a thing 
be white and similarly the substantial being of a thing results 
from the corresponding substantial form.!? Each being stems from 
a form!3, simply because form is act and gives a thing being in 
conformity with itself. What needs to be emphasized is that 
Thomas intrinsically links actual existence with the act of form. 
Being belongs to a form, which is an act, by virtue of itself, says 
Thomas. And thus matter acquires actual being to the extent that it 
acquires form.!4 

At other places Thomas introduces the vocabulary of partici- 
pation in connection with the causality of form. In composite 
substances we have to distinguish three elements, to wit matter, 
form and being itself. Form is the principle of being, since by 
receiving form, matter comes to participate in being; hence being 
results from the form principle.!5 More precisely: it is the 
composite thing that participates in the being which belongs to it 
through its form. Being is not the same as form or matter, but it is 
something that comes to the composed essence as a consequence 
of its form (adveniens rei per formam) .16 

The use of the term ‘participation’ seems to indicate that the 
inner constitution of a composite substance is not sufficient to 
account for the very being of that substance. The causality of form 


12 In de hebd. lect.2: “Quia forma est principium essendi, necesse est quod. 
secundum quamlibet formam habitam, habens aliqualiter esse dicatur.” 

Cf. In I Sent. d.17, q.1, a.1: “Constat quod omne esse a forma aliqua 
inhaerente est, sicut esse album ab albedine, et esse substantiale a forma 
substantiali.” 

13 See for instance De pot. q.3, a.16 ad 21: “...cum omne esse sit a forma.” 
This may refer to an expression used by Boethius in his De trinitate (c.2): 
“omne namque esse ex forma est.” 

14 § Th. I, q.75, a.6: “Esse autem per se convenit formae, quae est actus. 
Unde materia secundum hoc acquirit esse in actu, quod acquirit formam.” 

De anima q.un., a.6: “In substantiis enim ex materia et forma compo- 
sitis tria invenimus, scilicet materiam et formam et ipsum esse. Cuius 
quidem principium est forma; nam materia ex hoc quod recipit formam, 
participat esse. Sic igitur esse consequitur ipsam formam.” 

16 De subst. sep. c.8: “Invenitur igitur in substantia composita ex materia 
et forma duplex ordo: unus quidem ipsius materiae ad formam, alius autem 
ipsius rei iam compositae ad esse participatum; non enim est esse rei neque 
forma eius neque materia ipsius, sed aliquid adveniens rei per formam. (...) 
ipsa vero res composita in sui essentia considerata iam habet formam, sed 
participat esse proprium sibi per formam.” 
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with respect to being presupposes an external source of being from 
which a thing participates being according to its form. It is quite 
impossible that the being of a thing is efficiently caused by its 
form or by the quiddity of that thing, otherwise that thing would 
be the cause of itself.!7 That form is the principle of being for the 
thing in which it inheres must be understood in a formal sense, 
not in an effective sense (non effectivum sed formale).'® Being results 
per se from the creature’s form, in supposition however of the 
continuous influx of being from God, just as the transparency of 
the air is accompanied by light as long as the sun is shining. If 
God were to withdraw his action, even the essential principles of 
created things would cease to be.!9 

It is clear that form plays a fundamental role in the constitution 
of reality. Without form there is no being. On the other hand, 
without the universal and continous action of God there is neither 
form nor being. The formula forma dat esse should be understood 
in the sense that the form determines and mediates being, but in 
such a way that this mediation itself is not unmediated. One may 
speak here of a double mediation which is involved in the process 
of creation. God, who is subsistent being itself, endows each 
creature with being and thus mediates his effect with the likeness 
of himself. Being is the likeness which connects God and 
creature as cause and effect. However, the way each creature is 
“mediated” with the common being it receives from God is 
different for each different creature. God mediates each creature 
in a distinctive and particular manner with the being He himself 
possesses in a universal manner. The “likeness” in virtue of 


17 De ente c.4: “Non autem potest esse quod ipsum esse sit causatum ab ipsa 
forma vel quiditate rei, dico sicut a causa efficiente, quia sic aliqua res esset 
sui ipsius causa et aliqua res se ipsam in esse produceret: quod est 
impossibile.” 

8 $.c.G. Il, c.68: “...forma sit principium essendi substantialiter ei cuius 
est forma: principium autem dico non effectivum sed formale, quo aliquid est 
et denominatur ens.” 

Cf. In I Sent. d.8, q.1, a.2 ad 2; De ver. q.21, a.4 ad 6: “.. formale principium 
essendi..” 

19 §.Th. I, q.104, a.l ad 1: “Esse per se consequitur formam creaturae, 
supposito tamen influxu Dei, sicut lumen sequitur diaphanum aeris, supposito 
influxu solis.” 

Cf. De pot. q.5, a.1 ad 18: “...forma non potest esse principium essendi, nisi 
aliquo priori principio praesupposito..”; ad 3: “...quamdiu principia 
essentialia rerum sunt, tamdiu res conservantur in esse; sed et ipsa rerum 
principia esse desinerent, divina actione cessante.” 
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which creatures are connected with God is at the same time the 
reason why they are distinct from God, since each creature has 
being in accordance with its form and hence as distinct from the 
way God has being. God grants being to each thing by mediation 
of some form?®; and this form is distinct from being itself to the 
extent that God in his action distinguishes his effect from himself. 
The many diverse forms by virtue of which things are distin- 
guished from God and from each other, must then proceed by 
way of an inner differentiation from the same source as the 
universal “flux” of being, since the perfect being in God contains 
all forms in unity. In each creature the form is distinct from the 
being it mediates and determines because God mediates each 
creature with being as distinguished in a particular determinate 
manner from his own “fullness of being.” The differentiation of 
forms, then, is not presupposed in the common flux of being; the 
plurality of forms is somehow virtually contained in this encom- 
passing flux, since the fact that the flow proceeds from God entails a 
determinate negation with regard to the identity that defines the 
subsisting being in God. 

One might be tempted to qualify the mediatory role of the 
formal cause in the sense that form does not properly give being 
but only determines the being that comes from God. In this sense 
the form/essence is regarded as the recipient of the influx of being 
by limiting the act of being. This seems to be what Fabro has in 
mind when he contends that form is only the principle of a 
thing’s “formal being” (esse formale), not of its actual existence. 
Form, according to Fabro, constitutes the essence in its formal act 
and determination, and completes the essence as the receptive 
potency with regard to the actus essendi.2! The causality of form is 


20 Cf. De ver. q.27, a.1 ad 3: “esse naturale per creationem Deus causat in 
nobis nulla causa agente mediante, sed tamen mediante aliqua causa 
formali; forma enim naturalis principium est esse naturalis.” See also De 
car. q.un., a.1 ad 13. 

21 See his Participation et Causalité, p.351, n.67: “le sens du ‘forma dat esse’ 
n’est plus simple mais double dans le thomisme. Il y a un sens implicite et 
fondamental, et un autre explicite et secondaire. Avant tout ‘forma dat esse 
formale’, c’est-a-dire elle est l’élément constitutif (seule ou avec la materiére) 
de toute essence réelle. C’est le sens purement aristotélicien (mais, au fond, 
platonicien aussi). Ensuite ‘forma dat esse’ parce que seule l’essence réelle, 
qu’elle détermine comme acte formel, est le véritable sujet de l’esse-actus 
essendi. La forme est pour ainsi dire transfigurée métaphysiquement dans le 
thomisme: elle donne 4 I’essence I’acte formel et par conséquent en fait 
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thus restricted to the formal order; it makes a thing be what it is, 
but does not pertain to the act of esse by which a thing is an actual 
being. 

However, Thomas is very explicit about the fact that form gives 
actual determinate being to matter.?2 Form gives the species and 
being.? There is no hint that form only constitutes the substance 
in its specific content so that it subsequently can receive the act of 
being. Form is act and hence it makes a thing to be in act. The 
causality of form with regard to esse must be taken fully seriously. 
That the formal causality depends upon the universal causality of 
God does not necessarily mean that its effect is restricted to only 
the formal side of being, as if the act of being were the exclusive 
effect of creation, which was never the opinion of Thomas. 

The consequence of Fabro’s view is a fatal separation between 
the categorical causality of form and the transcendental causality 
with respect to being as such. If the many forms are somehow 
presupposed as the diversifying recipients of the flow of being, 
then it will be no longer intelligible that the forms and essences 
of things proceed from the same source as their very being. If the 
forms of things are thought to be prior to the common influx of 
being, then they must be reduced to God separately from the 
common effect of being. This “double” creation is exactly what 
Fabro proposes: he argues that each creature in respect of its form 
and essence must have a “dérivation propre” in God. If the act of 
being is beyond the causal range of form and therefore the 
exclusive effect of creation, the formal limitation which the form 
imposes on being needs to be explained by a distinct derivation in 
God. Fabro’s strong emphasis on the “real” distinction as well as 
his view that form only compares to being as limiting potency 
ultimately leaves the unity of God’s act of creation unexplained. 

The view that form is not act with respect to the actuality of 
being has also been strongly defended by Gilson. Form, he says, 
is the ultimate act within the order of the essence. It constitutes the 


ensuite la puissance réceptive de I’esse-actus essendi.” Cf. “The Intensive 
Hermeneutics of Thomistic Philosophy,” p.475. 

Note that the term ‘esse formale’ is not used by Thomas himself. 

22 De subst. sep. c.8: “Quia igitur materia recipit esse determinatum 
actuale per formam...” 

Cf. De anima q.un., a.10: “forma dat esse et speciem.” 

It seems quite obvious that esse here cannot be read in the sense of ‘esse 

formale.’ 
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substance in its essential content. In this regard the act of being 
does not account for the entire actuality of the substance: “If form 
is supreme in its own order, existence cannot be the act of essence 
qua essence. (..) existence does not monopolize the whole actuality 
of existing substance.”*4 Although form is act within the order of 
essence, it still requires a complement of actuality in order to exist. 
This complementary actuality cannot belong to the order of 
formal actuality; it pertains to the different order of existential 
actuality. “What substance can and must receive over and above 
what makes it to be ‘that which it is,’ is existence, which is 
imparted to it by some efficient cause.”25 The order of formal 
causality must be distinguished from the order of efficient 
causality, according to which existence is added to a formally 
completed substance. Like Fabro, Gilson restricts the causality of 
form to the so-called formal actuality of a substance as dis- 
tinguished from the existential actuality. 

In stressing the fact that the actuality of esse cannot be reduced 
to the formal act of the essence, both Fabro and Gilson separate the 
act of form and essence from the existential actuality. On the one 
hand, Fabro says, form is something positive, act and perfection 
in the formal order, on the other hand, with respect to the act of 
being, form should be seen as limiting potency. There are some 
texts which can be read as supporting the thesis of Fabro and 
Gilson. For instance, in the Contra Gentiles it is said that “being is 
compared even to the form itself as act, ... since form is the 
complement of the substance, whose act is being.”*6 One may be 
tempted to read this passage as meaning that the substance, once 
completed by its form, is ready to receive the act of being. Taken 
in this sense, form only constitutes the possibility of a substance to 
exist, to receive the complement of actual existence. 

The passage just cited is taken from a chapter in which 
Thomas argues for the difference between the composition of sub- 
stance and being and that of matter and form. In things composed 


24 Being and Some Philosophers, p.171. 

25 Ibid. p.170. 

26 $.c.G. II, c.54: “Deinde quia ad ipsam etiam formam comparatur ipsum 
esse ut actus. Per hoc enim in compositis ex materia et forma, forma dicitur 
esse principium essendi, quia est complementum substantiae cuius actus et 
ipsum esse; sicut diaphanum est aeri principium lucendi, quia facit eum 
proprium subiectum luminis.” 
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of matter and form, form is the complement of the substance and 
being is the act of that substance. Thus form is part of the sub- 
stance which compares to being as potency to act. But one cannot 
conclude from this that the role of form is restricted to the 
substance before it has received being. The very moment a 
substance is completed by its form, it is in act and being is that act. 
So long as the form remains the thing must exist, since by the 
form the substance is made the proper recipient of being (proprium 
susceptivum ipstus quod est esse).27 And the term ‘recipient’ here 
does not mean that the substance can exist, but that the substance 
actually possesses being, to which it compares as the receiving or 
possessing subject. When the form is removed, the substance 
ceases to be, but so long as the form is present, it has being in 
accordance with its form. One has to conclude that there exists an 
intrinsic and necessary connection between form and being. 


4. The “non-being” of form 


The real issue at stake in the interpretations of Fabro and Gilson is 
the nature of the potentiality which must be present in things 
inasmuch as they are not being itself but participate in being. 
What participates in being must be in itself non-being; thus 
insofar as a form is not being itself, it must be something negative. 
Both Fabro and Gilson stress this negative character of form in 
relation to the act of being. Form, says Fabro, is the act of essence 
and as such something positive; however, this positivity must be 
thought of as a “positivity of nothingness,”2° since the full positive 


27 §.¢.G. Il, c.55: “forma enim manente, oportet rem esse; per formam 
enim substantia fit proprium susceptivum eius quod est esse.” 

Gilson comments on this text that the substance must not be regarded as a 
receptacle in which esse merely needs to flow. As long as there is no being, 
there is no substance either, he rightly remarks. But still he confines the 
causality of form to the constitution of substance as possible subject of 
existence. “So, also, by constituting substances, the forms give rise to the 
receiving subjects of existence, and, to that extent, they are causes of existence 
itself. In short, forms are ‘formal’ causes of existence, to the whole extent to 
which they contribute to the establishment of substances which are capable of 
existing.” (0.c. p.169) The mediatory role Gilson attributes to the form is in 
my opinion too small; once the substance has a form, it is not just capable of 
existing, it actually exists, since the form mediates each thing in a parti- 
cular manner with the universal cause of being. 

28 “The Problem of Being and the Destiny of Man”, in: International 
Philosophical Quarterly I (1961), p.431. 
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act of esse is limited, and thus negated, by the proper deter- 
mination of form/essence in which the esse is received. Fabro’s 
view of the relationship between form as the act of essence and as 
the receiving principle of esse remains unclear and confusing. 

In order to clarify this complicated relationship I want to dis- 
cuss here an important text, where Thomas explains to what 
extent form is “non-being.” The difficulty he sees himself con- 
fronted with is that a creature considered in itself can be said to be 
a potential being, as it participates in being; at the same time 
“potential being” is the very definition of matter. Thus it seems 
that by reason of this nonidentity with being each creature must 
contain matter.?9 

To meet this difficulty Thomas carefully explains the respec- 
tive roles of form and matter in the constitution of a composite 
being. Each thing participating in being has being in a particular 
manner according to a determinate species. The determinate 
mode of being of a substance depends on its form, as it is the form 
which constitutes the species. So a substance, composed of form 
and matter, is made to participate in being according to some 
determinate manner through its form.3° Now in composite things 
the matter, when considered in itself, has only potential being 
and is without form through which it participates in actual being. 
The composite thing itself however, considered in its essence, 
includes a form, but participates in the being which is proper to it 
through its form. Thus matter depends on form in order to 
achieve actual being; but form does not depend necessarily on 
matter for participating in being. It is conceivable that a form 
receives being in itself and not in a material substrate.*! 


29 De subst. sep. c.8: “...id quod participat esse oportet esse non ens. Quod 
autem est in potentia ens et participativum ipsius, non autem secundum se est 
ens, materia est, ut supra dictum est; sic igitur omne quod est post primum 
ens, quod est ipsum esse, cum sit participative ens habet materiam.” 

Ibid.: “Unaquaeque autem res adaptatur ad unum determinatum 
modum essendi secundum modum suae substantiae; modus autem unius- 
cuiusque substantiae compositae ex materia et forma est secundum formam 
per quam pertinet ad determinatum speciem: sic igitur res composita ex 
materia et forma per suam forma fit participativa ipsius esse a Deo secundum 
quendam proprium modum.” 

31 Jbid.: “Sic igitur in rebus ex materia et forma compositis materia qui- 
dem secundum se considerata secundum modum suae essentiae habet esse in 
potentia (...), caret vero secundum se considerata forma per quam participat 
esse in actu secundum proprium modum; ipsa vero res composita in sui 
essentia considerata iam habet formam, sed participat esse proprium sibi per 
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The meaning of ‘non-being’ varies depending on whether one 
considers matter without form and actual being or the composite 
substance without actual being. If the negation inherent in ‘non- 
being’ removes only being in act, then form considered in itself 
is not a being but something that participates in being (esse 
participans) .3* If, however, ‘non-being’ removes being in act as well 
as the form according to which a thing has actual being, then the 
potential matter is a non-being. A subsistent form is not in this 
sense a non-being, but rather the act and form which is a 
participation in the ultimate act of being.* 

It is a complicated train of thought. What Thomas is trying to 
make clear is that each form, though not identical with being, is 
nevertheless a determinate act which entails a relationship to the 
ultimate act of being. A form is not the same as being, but it relates 
by itself, by being the determinate act it is, to the ultimate act of 
being. Hence form is not in one respect potency and in another 
respect act. Each form is the determinate act it is inasmuch as it is 
a participation of the ultimate act. So when one removes actual 
being from the form, the remaining potency will be the deter- 
minate relation of form to being. And that is the potency each 
form has as being a participative act. Each form is defined in its 
positive identity by a relation to what it is not, namely being. It is, 
then, impossible to separate the negative aspect of form from its 
positive aspect. The potency proper to each form is a determinate 
potency in contrast with the indeterminate (formless) potency of 
matter. Since form cannot be separated from itself, it cannot be 
separated from its determinate relation to being either. As esse 
participans form is what it is in relation to being.*4 


formam suam. Quia igitur materia recipit esse determinatum actuale per 
formam, et non e converso, nihil prohibet esse aliquam formam quae reci- 
piat esse in se ipsa, non in aliquo subiecto;” 

32 [bid.: “Si igitur per hoc quod dico ‘non ens’ removeatur solum esse in 
actu, ipsa forma secundum se considerata est non ens sed esse participans.” 

33 [bid.: “Si autem ‘non ens’ removeat non solum ipsum esse in actu sed 
etiam actum seu formam per quam aliquid participat esse, sic materia est 
non ens; forma vero subsistens non est non ens, sed est actus qui est forma 
participativus ultimi actus qui est esse.” 

34 How difficult it is to avoid a conception of form as a positive entity in 
itself even without its relationship to being is apparent from a remark of 
Riesenhuber. Form, he says, cannot be merely a negative principle. As 
form, so before its actualization, it is already something positive; this positive 
determination of form as not yet actualized must be derived from a partici- 
pation in the nature of being. “Die Form ist also und has damit schon als 
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5. The species of things are like numbers 


It is time to return to the text from the Contra Gentiles on divine 
providence. For Thomas form is the principle of the providential 
order of creation. In his wisdom God organizes a multiplied but 
ordered likeness of his goodness through a diversity of forms. As 
we have seen above, this implies a notion of form according to 
which it is a structural component of the divine likeness, which is 
different in each different thing. This means that the identity of a 
form includes a determinate negation with regard to being itself: 
each form is defined in its positive identity according to the 
measure in which it approximates to the simple being of God. 

If form should be seen as a likeness, then its diversity must be a 
matter of a more or less perfect likeness in relation to one prin- 
ciple. Forms differs from each other in being more or less perfect; 
their diversity requires diverse degrees of perfection. The diverse 
forms thus constitute an ordered series, each element of which is 
defined by its distance or nearness to a first one. The order of 
forms in reality is like a mathematical sequence of numbers. As 
Aristotle had said, the definitions of things, by which their forms 
are signified, are like numbers which differ in kind by addition 
or subtraction of a unit. 


Form—nicht erst als aktuierte—Teil an der Natur des Seins.” (Die Transzen- 
dens der Freiheit zum Guten, p.238). The consequence is a separation between 
the act of being, which only confers an empty actuality on the essence, 
which derives its formal determination from a participation in the nature 
of being. In this way the essential relationship of participation is dissolved 
into its two terms, with the absurd consequence that form is said to be before 
it has received actual being. 

35 §.¢.G. Ill, c.97: “Similitudo autem ad unum simplex considerata 
diversificari non potest nisi secundum quod magis vel minus similitudo est 
propinqua vel remota. Quanto autem aliquid propinquius ad divinam simili- 
tudinem accedit, perfectius est. Unde in formis differentia esse non potest 
nisi secundum quod una perfectior existit quam alia: propter quod Aristoteles, 
in VIII Metaph., diffinitiones, per quas naturae rerum et formae signantur, 
assimilat numeris, in quibus species variantur per additionem, vel subtrac- 
tionem unitatis, ut ex hoc detur intelligi quod formarum diversitas diversum 
gradum perfectionis requirit.” 

Sometimes Plato is mentioned as source of the comparison of species with 
numbers, cf. S.c.G. IV, c.14: “unde et Plato species rerum dixit esse numeros, 
qui species variantur per additionem vel subtractionem unitatis.” 

In Aquinas's view Plato differs from Aristotle in this respect that Plato 
assumed the essential order of reality to be of a mathematical nature, 
whereas for Aristotle it is strictly a comparison. Aristotle’s critique of Plato’s 
mathematisizing account of the essential natures of things is discussed by 
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The significance for Thomas of this comparison of species/ 
forms with numbers can hardly be overestimated. In his eyes the 
mathematical sequence of numbers offers an illuminating model 
of the essential order of beings in which each element is defined 
by the place it occupies within a hierarchy. The species of things 
are like numbers: they form an ascending scale of perfection 
which ranges from the lowest species of inanimate bodies, plants 
and irrational animals to the higher species of man and spiritual 
substances. The higher species contains the perfection of the 
lower one with something added to it. 

In spite of its illuminating force the Aristotelian comparison of 
species with numbers is difficult to understand. The meaning of 
the comparison consists for Thomas in the fact that species are 
essentially related according to an ascending and continuous 
scale of perfection. Each species is constituted by its degree of per- 
fection. In this sense species are defined by a determinate degree 
of participation. On the other hand species are not said by partici- 
pation. They are essential unities which do not admit of more or 
less. An animal cannot be said to be almost a human being, and 
neither is a human being almost an angel. In this regard a 
species cannot be regarded as a pre-established measure accord- 
ing to which the perfection of being is distributed amongst things. 
If a species can be said to embody a certain quantity of being, it 
must be a quantity from which a qualitative new being ensues 
with a value and character of its own. There are, then, two quite 
different aspects involved in the meaning of the comparison: on 
the one hand each species is an essential unity which does not 
admit of more or less, on the other hand species constitute an 
essentially ordered series, each element of which is measured by 
its proximity to a maximum. 

It is the first meaning of the comparison which dominates in 
Aristotle. In the eight book of the Metaphysics he remarks that the 
definition, which signifies the essence, is to be compared with a 
number. Just as numbers vary in species by addition or subtrac- 
tion of a unit, so a definition does not remain the same when an 
element is added to its formula or removed from it. A definition 
designates an essential whole contained within fixed logical 
boundaries. If some element is removed from the definition, it 


Aquinas in: In de anima I, lect.4, n.48-50 and In I Met. lect.16. 
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will no longer be the same essence. Aristotle’s point is that the 
essence is a necessary and indivisible unity which does not 
admit any addition. Any change will destroy the integrity of the 
species and essence, just as an addition made to six does not result 
in a greater six, but in a different number. It appears that the 
comparison is meant by Aristotle to stress the necessary unity 
and integrity of a species. 

Thomas is well aware of the fact that the emphasis in Aristotle 
lies upon the essential unity of the substance, not on the hier- 
archically ordered sequence of species. He refers for instance 
explicitly to the Aristotelian sense of the comparison in a discus- 
sion about the theological question of how human nature and 
divine nature are united in Christ. A natural union of man and 
God in the person of Christ is rejected because this would dissolve 
the human nature of Christ. As “nature,” in the sense of the 
essence of a thing, contains all elements that pertain to the inte- 
grity of the species, the species will necessarily dissolve if a new 
element is added to it in a unity of nature. An addition to an 
already perfected species will necessarily change this species into 
another one.°® Though the species of things are constituted by a 
certain degree of perfection, the integrity of each species does not 
allow any addition. 

We see that the principle species sunt ut numen has a double 
import for Thomas. On the one hand species differ in degree; like 
numbers they form a continous sequence from the lowest to the 
highest species without any gap. The perfection of the universe is 
such that every possible nature is also instantiated in it. In the 
order of nature there must always be a middle term which 
connects the lower nature with the higher one. On the other 
hand, however, numbers are discrete unities. Even if a certain 
number is constituted by adding a unit to the previous number, 
this addition makes for an entirely new number of a different 


36 $.c.G. IV, c.4l: “,.aliquando ‘natura’ dicitur quod quid rei, continens ea 
quae ad Speciei pertinent integritatem. (...) Est autem impossibile quod alicui 
speciei in sua integritate iam constitutae aliquid extraneum uniatur in 
unitatem naturae, nisi species solvatur. Quum enim species sint sicut 
numeri, in quibus quaelibet unitas additur vel subtracta variat speciem, si 
quid ad speciem iam perfectam addatur, necesse est iam aliam species esse.” 

Cf. S.c.G. IV, c.35: “Subtractio vel additio alicuius essentialis principii 
variat speciem rei, et per consequens mutat naturam, quae nihil est aliud 
quam essentia, quam significat diffinitio.” 
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kind which is not simply the same as the lower number with an 
additional unit. For Thomas, the number six is not analytically 
the same as the sum of five and one. The addition of one to five 
results in a qualitatively new number. The same is true of the 
species of things. The perfection of a nature is not the sum of 
lower perfections plus an extra perfection. Its species possesses a 
necessary and intrinsic unity which defines the perfection proper 
to this nature. As Thomas remarks, one form is more perfect than 
another, not in the sense that some perfection is added to it in an 
accidental way, but in virtue of what it is in itself, since its proper 
identity (propria ratio specter) consists in a determinate degree of 
perfection.3’ Hence the species itself is not said by participation, 
but it is constituted in its proper perfection by a participative 
relation to being. Because the species of things are determined in 
their positive identity by the measure of their approximation to 
one single principle, they show a mutual affinity and similarity, 
but according to a certain order, without confusion and mingling 
of the specific properties of each thing. 


6. Form as unity of perfection and measure of perfection 


The diversity of things appears to be an ordered diversity accord- 
ing to different degrees of perfection, that is, a diversity in relation 
to the first and most perfect instance of being. The gradation of 
perfection among creatures is rooted in.their proximity to the 
simple perfection of God. Now form is said to be the principle of 
the distinction and the order in reality. Forms differ in degree of 
perfection. If God is said to be the measure and principle of being 
for all things, form is in a sense the measured perfection accord- 
ing to which being is diversely distributed to diverse things. Form 
is the intrinsic measure, measured by the divine wisdom, of each 
thing’s proper perfection and mode of being. As the book of Wis- 
dom says, God orders all things “according to measure, number 


37 De subst. sep. c.8: “Est enim quaedam rei perfectio secundum suam 
speciem et substantiam, quae non comparatur ad rem sicut accidens ad subiec- 
tum vel sicut forma ad materiam sed ipsam propriam speciem rei designat. 
Sicut enim in numeris unus est maior alio secundum propriam speciem, 
unde inaequales numeri specie differunt, ita in formis tam materialibus 
quam a materia separatis una est perfectior alia secundum rationem propriae 
naturae, in quantum scilicet propria ratio speciei in tali gradu perfectionis 
consistit.” 
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and weight.” By measure, Thomas notes, should be understood the 
“quantity, i.e. the mode or grade, of perfection of each thing.”38 
The notion of measure as applied to form needs some clarifica- 
tion. In what sense can form be said to “measure” the perfection 
of being? 

Form may be said to measure being in the sense that the 
quantity of the perfection of being a thing is capable of receiving is 
determined by its form. Form mediates or measures the perfection 
of being a thing is capable of according to its species. This should 
not, however, be understood in a too extrinsic manner. Form is 
not only measure of perfection with respect to being, it is itself a 
(measured) perfection. The question is how these two aspects 
relate to each other. As I argued above, form cannot be regarded 
in one respect as act and perfection and in another respect as 
measure by which the received perfection of being is limited. 

The notion of measure, Thomas says, properly applies to 
quantities. From quantity its meaning is extended to all other 
categories of things. In each category there must be a primary 
instance in which the nature of that category is realized in a most 
perfect manner; the first instance is the measure with respect to 
all other things in that category in the sense that the degree to 
which they share in the truth of the genus they belong to is 
known to the extent that they are nearer to or more distant from 
this first instance.>? In a similar way God, who is the first among 
beings, can be said to be the “measure of all beings.” Things are 
measured in their “quantity of being” according to their proxi- 
mity to the absolute perfection of God. How much of the “nobility 
of being” (nobilitas essendi) each thing possesses can be known by 
its distance from or nearness to God." 


38 $.¢.G. III, c.97: “Omnia in mensura, numero et pondere disposuisti (Sap. 11, 
21): ut per mensuram quantitatem, sive modum aut gradum perfectionis 
uniuscuiusque rei intelligamus.” 

39° In I Sent. 4.8, q.4, a.2 ad 3: “Mensura proprie dicitur in quantitatibus 
(...) Exinde transumptum est nomen mensurae ad omnia genera, ut illud 
quod est primum in quolibet genere et simplicissimum et perfectissimum 
dicatur mensura omnium quae sunt in genere illo eo quod unumquodque 
cognoscitur habere de veritate generis plus et minus, secundum quod magis 
accedit ad ipsum vel recedit.” 

40 In de div. nom. c.4, lect.3, n.310: “Est enim mensura existentium, quia 
ex hoc potest sciri quantum unumquodque existentium habeat de nobilitate 
essendi, quod appropinquant Ei vel distat ab Eo.” 

Cf. S.c.G. I, c.28: “In unoquoque genere est aliquid perfectissimum in 
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Measure is a principle by which the quantity of a thing’s 
perfection can be known. If God is said to be the measure of all 
beings, then this is because He creates all beings with a due 
measure according to each thing’s nature. God not only bestows 
being to all creatures, but even the measure according to which 
things approach more or less himself is fixed by him.*! If the 
quantity of a thing’s perfection is grounded in its form, form may 
be regarded as the inner measure by which God determines how 
much of being a creature is to receive, that is to what degree it 
should participate in the likeness of God. What seems to me the 
crucial point here is that form “measures” or mediates the 
perfection of being in such a way that it is in itself measured by 
God. In this sense the statement of Thomas should be understood 
that “the more of form each thing has, the more intens it 
possesses being (virtus essendi).”42 The perfection of each form 
embodies a certain degree of being. Hence form is non simply 
measure in the sense that it is in itself an empty capacity which 
imposes its limits upon the being it receives. Form is measure by 
reason of the very perfection and act it is, since the perfection 
which is proper to each thing according to its nature entails a 
determinate negation which results in a measured perfection. 
When the perfection proper to each thing is said to be measured 
by its distance to God, then the meaning of this must be that each 
form, as a certain degree of being, is established in its proper ratio 
by the determinate way it relates to being but is not being itself. 
From this one may conclude that form is the unity of perfection 
and measure of perfection. Each form determines the being of a 
thing by mediating it in a measured/measuring way with the 
Being itself of God. Or to formulate it from a different perspective: 
it is through a determinate form that God creates and determines 


genere illo, ad quod omnia, quae sunt illius generis, mensurantur; quia ex 
eo unumquodque ostenditur magis et minus esse perfectum, quod ad 
mensuram sui generis magis vel minus appropinquat; sicut album dicitur 
esse mensura in omnibus coloribus, et virtuosus inter omnes homines. Id 
autem, quod est mensura omnium entium non potest esse aliud quam Deus, 
qui est suum esse.” 

41 In de causis, prop.16: “...ens primum esse mensuram omnium entium, 
quia creavit omnia entia cum debita mensura quae convenit unicuique rei 
secundum modum suae naturae: quod enim aliqua magis vel minus accedant 
ad ap ston, est ex eius dispositione.” 

42 De pot. q.5, a.4 ad 1: “nam quantum unicuique inest de forma, tantum 
inest ei de virtute essendi. 
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his effect to a certain degree of likeness with himself. Form 
might thus appear to relate to the esse of things as a principle 
different from the universel principle which is God. But in fact 
both causalities are intrinsically connected in constituting a 
diversified order of beings. The distinct role of the form points to 
the fact that God mediates each thing with esse in a particular 
way, distinct from the universal way He himself has esse. Hence 
the form can be said to be distinct from God, not as an inde- 
pendent principle besides God, but insofar as in each particular 
form God (=Being itself) distinguishes himself in a particular 
way from the simple identity of his essence. Form is something 
“of God” in things created by God. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


FORM AS PRINCIPLE OF THE UNITY OF BEING 


1. The controversy over the unity of substantial form 


In the years shortly after Thomas’s death in 1274 a controversy 
arose over his view on the unity of substantial form.! This 
doctrine was commonly considered characteristic of Thomas’s 
thought. In it he deviated from the traditional view that assumed a 
plurality of forms in material substances. His new approach to 
form and substance met with resistance on the part of conservative 
theologians who saw the influence of the new Aristotelian way of 
thinking behind it. 

Especially the Franciscan theologian John Peckham played a 
prominent part in the controversy over the unity of substantial 
form.? He was a fierce opponent of the growing influence of 
Aristotelianism in theology, which in his view endangered the 
traditional orthodoxy loyal to the authority of Augustine. Accord- 
ing to Peckham the innovations in philosophical language intro- 
duced by Aquinas into the field of theology, have the awkward 
effect of destroying the traditional and sound thought of Augus- 
tine on matters such as the divine illumination, the seminal 
reasons in matter, and most of all the plurality of forms. Follow- 
ing the principle of Aristotle, Thomas argued that the first form 
which actualizes the purely potential matter (materia prima) must 
be the substantial form of that composite. Each form posterior to 
the first one is non-essential and thus an accidental form. For 
Thomas, therefore, no composite substance can have more than 
one substantial form. Peckham, on the other hand, insisted that 
each material substance is a composite of many substantial forms, 
one following upon the other in logical succession. For Peckham 


1 Cf. Weisheipl’s remark: “In the fifty years following Thomas’s death, 
the crucial issue was not the real distinction between essence (quod est) and 
existence (esse), as might have been expected, but the unicity of substantial 
form.” (Friar Thomas d’Aquino, p.338). 

2 For Peckham’s evaluation of Aquinas’s thought, see Weisheipl, o.c., 
pp.288-289. 
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an important issue of Christian faith was at stake here. If man has 
only one substantial form, then the living body of Christ on the 
cross cannot be the same body of Christ in the tomb. In order to 
account for the identity of Christ’s body before and after the 
moment of death one has to assume a “form of corporeality” 
which constitutes the identity of the human body even if the 
rational soul is separated from it. 

Peckham’s conflict with the early Thomists clearly shows how 
controversial the doctrine of the unicity of substantial form was. 
But the disagreement was not really due to Thomas’s Aristotelian 
innovations with regard to the traditional Augustinian thought. 
Callus? has pointed out that the doctrine of the plurality of forms 
did not have its origin in the thought of Augustine, but only 
became current in the twelfth century through the work of the 
Spanish-Jewish philosopher Avicebron entitled Fountain of Life.* 
Avicebron, whose thought greatly influenced the group of 13th- 
century Franciscan theologians centring on Bonaventure, is 
particularly known for his doctrine of universal hylomorphism. 
According to this theory, the composition of matter and form is 
not restricted to material reality but applies even to spiritual beings 
as they are finite and depending upon the first cause. 

Avicebron’s thought, especially his doctrine of universal hylo- 
morphism, is strongly criticized by Aquinas from De ente et essentia 
5 onwards. In his late treatise De substantis separatis® four chapters 
are devoted to a detailed discussion and refutation of Avicebron’s 
hylomorphistic view of spiritual substances. Central in his critique 
is the notion of forma. According to Thomas, the finiteness of 
created substances need not be explained by assuming a material 
principle. In created immaterial substances the form is limited by 
itself and is finite insofar as it is not identical with its being but 
participates in it. The potentiality in spiritual beings is not that of 
matter but of form which relates to being as potency to act. 

Thomas also opposes Avicebron on the issue of substantial 
unity of material things. Here too the concept of form is at stake. 


3 See his article “The Origins of the Problem of the Unicity of Form”, 
The Thomist 24 (1961), pp.120-149. 

4 Edited by Clemens Baeumker, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
des Mittelalters, vol.1 (1891). 

5 See De ente, c.4. 

6 De subst. sep. c.5—c.8. 
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Avicebron assumes a multiplicity of forms in the material compo- 
site in accordance with the different essential perfections which 
are included in its definition. Thus man is not only a being and a 
substance but also living and furthermore rational. In order to 
account for the essential unity of man these predicates must have 
their root in one and the same form, Thomas says. Many forms 
would cancel the unity of man as substance and being. A being is 
always one being (unum consequitur ad ens); and a substantial being 
must be substantially one by one substantial form. 

Avicebron was led to assume a plurality of forms because he 
could not understand how one single form in an individual 
substance is able to account for what is proper to that substance as 
well as for what it has in common with other things. I think this 
is the real issue in Thomas’s discussion with Avicebron about the 
concept of form: how must one understand that one form accounts 
for a thing’s being as such—which is most common—and for a 
thing’s being a determinate this (hoc aliquid), e.g. being a man, by 
which it is distinguished from other beings. If a plurality of 
substantial forms is not acceptable for Thomas, at least the one 
single form cannot have a mere abstract unity which positively 
excludes the perfection of the other forms. For Thomas this means 
that the diversity of forms is a matter of degree. Against Avice- 
bron Thomas is able to uphold the unicity of substantial form only 
because the distinctive perfection of each form is interpreted in 
terms of degree of participation. 

My intention in this chapter is to discuss Thomas’s defense of 
the unity of form from the perspective of participation. What I 
attempt to make clear is that this unity is not an abstract unity, like 
the unity of each distinct form in Avicebron’s view, and that, 
consequently, the unity of a composite substance is not entirely 
unmediated, although it is not externally mediated. 


2. The external mediation of the unity of beng in Avicebron 


My guideline in discussing Thomas’s view on the unicity of sub- 
stantial form will be the third article from De spiritualibus creatuns. 
This text deals with the question whether the spiritual substance of 
the human soul is united to the body through a medium or 
immediately.’ Human nature, which united the material and the 


7 De spir. creat. q.un., a.3: “Utrum substantia spiritualis, quae est anima 
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spiritual, is more than any other nature characterized by a high 
degree of complexity. Especially with regard to human nature the 
question arises how its unity can be understood to be a per se 
unity? The underlying issue appears to be the metaphysical 
concept of forma and the nature of its unity. How is the principle of 
form to be understood if it is to account for the unity of a concrete 
substance which comprises in itself different degrees of perfec- 
tion? Thomas’s main discussion partner in this text is Avicebron, 
who holds a conception of form which is criticized and in 
contrast to which Thomas elaborates his own position. 

The text is divided in four parts. First Thomas begins by stating 
the basic principle that the form of a thing is the inner ground of 
its unity, from which it follows that form must be immediately 
united to matter. On the basis of this hylomorphic principle two 
contrary positions are presented, one of which is attributed to 
Avicebron, whereas the other represents Thomas’s own. Next, in 
the second part of the text, he clarifies the background of Avice- 
bron’s position in the light of the basic principles of Platonic 
thought. In the third part Thomas adduces the principles of true 
(Aristotelian) philosophy to show the impossibility of a plurality 
of substantial forms in a single individual substance. If the 
concept of form is understood in accordance with the principles of 
Aristotelian philosophy, there can be but one single substantial 
form in each individual substance. Finally, in the fourth part of 
the text, Thomas elaborates an account of form according to 
which each form is essentially a degree of perfection in such a 
way that each form comprises all the lower forms in a higher 
unity. We start with Thomas’s presentation of the two positions. 

How should the unity of the spiritual soul of man with the 
material body be understood? Does this unity have its ground in 
the soul itself or should one have recourse to a number of inter- 
mediate forms which bridge the gap between the spiritual soul 
and the material body? The answer depends on how the soul is 
conceived. If one takes the soul to be the form of the body (forma 
corporis), its unity with the body must be immediate.’ But if the 
soul is regarded, with Plato, as a self-subsistent entity, which 


humana, uniatur corpori per medium.” 
8 Ibid.: “Si vero ponatur anima uniri corpori ut forma, necesse est dicere, 
quod uniatur ei immediate.” 
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moves and controls the body in an extrinsic fashion (per contactum 
virtualem), nothing prevents us from saying that this unity of 
external contact is effected by intermediates.? 

In truth, however, the soul is “forma corporis” and therefore 
immediately united to the body. This is because each thing has 
unity inasmuch as it has being. Now each thing is actually a 
being through a form. Hence every form must be an act and as a 
consequence it is the reason for the unity whereby a thing is one 
(ratio unitatis) .)° 

In this way Thomas has formulated the general principle by 
means of which the question of the unity of body and soul can be 
solved. The basic idea is that form is essentially act and therefore 
the principle of actual being; and since being one is consequent 
upon being in act, form must be the inner reason of unity. If this 
is applied to the soul the conclusion must be that the soul as form 
is united by itself with the potency of matter. Just as one cannot 
say that there is another medium (aliquod alium medium) whereby 
matter has actual being through its form, so it cannot be said that 
there is any other medium uniting form to matter or to a subject.!! 
What is rejected is the external mediation of the unity of matter and 
form. Mediation of the unity by any other form would destroy the 
unity a given thing has insofar as it is a being. 

There remains however a doubt (dubium) about the proper 
subject of the soul, which is related to it as matter is to form.!2 
What exactly is the receiving potency to which the soul is united 
as form? On this point there are two opinions. 


9 Ibid.: “Si enim anima rationalis unitur corpori solum per contactum 
virtualem, ut motor, ut aliqui posuerunt, nihil prohibebat dicere quod sunt 
multa media inter animam et corpus; et magis inter animam et materia 
primam. (...) manifeste enim anima per cor movet alia membra, et etiam 
per spiritum movet corpus.” Cf. Q.D. De anima q.un., a.9 ad 13; S.Th. I, q.76, 
a.3; a4. 

10 Jbid.: “Unumquodque enim secundum hoc est unum, secundum quod est 
ens. Est autem unumquodque ens actu per formam, sive secundum esse 
substantiale, sive secundum esse accidentale: unde omnis forma est actus; et 
per consequens est ratio unitatis, qua aliquid est unum.” 

11 Joid.: “Sicut igitur non est dicere quod sit aliquod aliud medium quo 
materia habeat esse per suam formam, ita non potest dici quod sit aliquod 
aliud medium uniens formam materiae vel subiecto. Secundum igitur quod 
anima est forma corporis, non potest esse aliquid medium inter animam et 


corpus.” 
12 Tbid.: “Sed tunc dubium restat, quid sit proprium subiectum animae, 


quod comparetur ad ipsam sicut materia ad formam.” 
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1. Some hold that there are many substantial forms in the same 
individual, and that one of these is the substrate of another. On 
this view prime matter is not the immediate subject of the 
ultimate substantial form; it first receives a series of intermediate 
forms acting as media, so that the matter, actualized by the first 
form, is subject of the second form, and so on down to the ultimate 
form. In this conception the proximate subject of the rational soul 
is not formless matter as such, but the organic body already 
perfected up to the sentient soul.!3 The presupposition underlying 
this view is that the intellectual operations of man require an 
organic body that is endowed with sense faculties. Only an 
organic living body is the appropriate subject of the specific 
human rationality. And how can one single form prepare and 
pre-determine the matter so that it becomes the appropriate subject 
for receiving that same form? 
2. The other opinion, which Thomas accepts as his own, holds 
that in one individual there is but one substantial form. It is 
through one substantial form, which is the human soul, that this 
individual has not only the predicate of ‘man,’ but also the other 
essential predicates such as ‘animal,’ and ‘living,’ and ‘body,’ and 
‘substance’ and ‘being.’ Therefore in this particular man no other 
substantial form is prior to the human soul; and neither is any 
accidental form, because the first form must be the substantial 
one, the one that constitutes the substance. !# 

According to this position, one substantial form constitutes the 
substance and the being of man. But the essential being of man, 
though intrinsically one in virtue of the one form, is a complex 


13° Jbid.: “Quidam enim dicunt, quod sunt multae formae substantiales in 
eodem individuo, quarum una substernitur alteri; et sic materia prima non 
est immediatum subiectum ultimae formae substantialis, sed subiicitur ei 
mediantibus formis mediis; ita quod ipsa materia, secundum quod est sub 
forma prima, est subiectum proximum formae secundae; et sic deinceps usque 
ad ultimam formam. Sic igitur subiectum animae rationalis proximum, est 
corpus perfectum anima sensitiva; et huic unitur anima rationalis ut forma.” 

14 [bid.: “Alia opinio est, quod in uno individuo non est nisi una forma 
substantialis et secundum hoc oportet dicere quod per formam substantialem, 
quae est forma humana, habet hoc individuum non solum quod sit homo, sed 
quod sit animal, et quod sit vivum, et quod sit corpus, et substantia et ens. Et 
sic nulla alia forma substantialis praecedit in hoc homine animam huma- 
nam, et per consequens nec accidentalis; quia tunc oporteret dicere, quod 
materia prius perficiatur per formam accidentalem quam substantialem, 
quod est impossibile; oportet enim omne accidens fundari in substantia.” 
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whole containing several degrees of perfection, such as being, 
being alive, being animal, being man, degrees which correspond 
to the more or less universal predicates. So we see that in a sense 
the several forms of the first position—which are the ontological 
embodiments of analytically distinct rationes—have been com- 
pressed and unified by Thomas into one substantial form. This 
one substantial form is responsible for all the essential predicates 
from the first and most common predicate of ‘being’ till the last 
and most specific predicate of ‘beng man.’ The consequence is that 
in the second position sketched by Thomas form is no longer 
regarded as a univocal unity embodying a notionally distinct 
perfection of a genus or species. The unity of each form is a com- 
plex and comprehensive unity. 

‘It appears that the difference between Avicebron and Thomas 
can be reduced to a different concept of form. According to 
Avicebron, each form induces in matter in a logical succession its 
proper univocal determination. The consequence is that the 
essential unity can no longer be accounted for. Avicebron’s view 
makes it no longer understandable that an individual man is 
precisely as man a being, a substance, an living being and a 
rational being. The multiplication of substantial forms means an 
external mediation of the unity of being and consequently a loss 
of “essentiality,” of the true beingness (entitas) of things.15 


3. The Platonic background of Avicebron’s thought 


Although Plato himself is not directly involved in the question of 
how the soul as forma corporis is united to the body, Avicebron’s 
position betrays the influence of the Platonic way of thinking. 
According to Thomas, the contrast between the two positions on 
substantial form can be traced back to the difference between Plato 
and Aristotle in philosophical method and approach. The discus- 
sion with Avicebron is thus placed against the background of an 
underlying difference in philosophical approach to reality, exem- 
plified by Plato and Aristotle. In a sense the question of the unity 
of man becomes a testcase for one’s basic orientation in philo- 
sophy. 


15 De subst. sep. c.6: “Tollit demum (...) praedicta positio etiam philoso- 

: : ae : P i P P 
phiae primae principia, auferens unitatem a singulis rebus et per consequens 
veram entitatem simul et rerum diversitatem.” 
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It is characteristic of the method of the Platonists that they 
proceed in their inquiry into the nature of things from “rationes 
intelligzbiles,” contrary to Aristotle, who proceeds from sensible 
things.!6 The Platonists consider the order of genera and species, 
which is governed by logical relationships of partial inclusion 
(participation) of the higher in the lower. What is superior 
according to the logical order can be understood without the 
inferior, such as ‘man’ without ‘this man’ and ‘animal’ without 
‘man.’ Because the Platonists supposed that everything which can 
be separately understood exists separately in reality, they posited a 
hierarchical order of ideas, from the lowest ideas of the species to 
the highest and most universal ideas like “being,” “one,” and 
“good,” which they considered the “highest principle of things” 
(summam rerum virtutem).!7 In this intelligible order the inferior 
and particular depends on the superior and the nature of the 
superior is participated in its inferiors. Now what participates com- 
pares to what is participated as the material to the formal. Thus the 
more universal is also more formal.!8 More formal means more 
simple, that is, less restricted, more in identity with itself. And 
what is more in identity with itself stands on a higher level of 
being. This Platonic method is called by Thomas a “resolutio in 
principia formalia.”!9 The material and composite reality is reduced 
to its formal and simple principles which are more intelligible 
and prior in being. 

Following the Platonists, Avicebron too proceeds from “rationes 


16 De spir. creat. q.un, a.3: “Harum autem duarum opinionum diversitas ex 
hoc procedit, quod quidam ad inquirendam veritatem de natura rerum, 
processerunt ex rationibus intelligibilibus, et hoc fuit proprium Platoni- 
corum; quidam vero ex rebus sensibilibus, et hoc fuit proprium philosophiae 
Aristotelis, ut dicit Simplicius in commento super Praedicamenta.” 

17 [bid.: “Consideraverunt Platonici ordinem quemdam generum et 
specierum, et quod semper superius potest intelligi sine inferiori; sicut homo 
sine hoc homine, et animal sine homine, et sic deinceps. Existemaverunt 
etiam quod quidquid est abstractum in intellectu, sit abstractum in re: videba- 
tur eis quod intellectus abstrahens esset falsus aut vanus, si nulla res abstracta 
ei responderet; propter quod etiam crediderunt mathematica esse abstracta a 
sensibilibus, quia sine eis intelliguntur. Unde posuerunt hominem 
abstractum ab his hominibus; et sic deinceps usque ad ens et unum et bonum, 
quod posuerunt summam rerum virtutem.” 

18 Jbid.: “Viderunt enim quod semper inferius particularius est suo 
superiori, et quod natura superioris participatur in inferiori: participans 
autem se habet ut materiale ad participatum; unde posuerunt quod inter 
abstracta quanto aliquid est universalius, tanto est formalius.” 

19° De subst. sep. c.6. 
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intelligibiles” in his search for the basic principles of reality. But he 
deviates from Plato in his assumption that the more universal a 
form is the more material it is.2° In contrast with the Platonici Avice- 
bron resolves the intelligible structure of reality into material 
principles, which are universal by reason of their very indeter- 
minateness. Thomas is remarkably severe in his judgement of 
this method of a resolutio in prncipia matenali. It is contrary to 
reason, he says, to proceed to what is supposed to be a higher and 
constitutive level of reality by way of an analysis into material 
principles. For matter relates to form as potency to act, and 
potency has a lesser degree of being than act (minus invenitur de 
ratione entis) .?} 

According to Thomas the fundamental error of Avicebron is 
that he conceives the real composition in things according to the 
logical composition of genus and difference. As a result, he 
identifies genus with matter and difference with form.2? In this 
way the first genus common to all things outside God is called 
“universal matter.” Concrete individual substances are thought to 
be constituted by a series of subsequent forms which determine 
the indeterminate matter in the same way as differences are 
added to the genus. What comes first to the common substrate of 
matter is the form of substance so as to constitute substance in 
general; next, by the form of corporeality (forma corporeitatis) , 
material bodies are divided from non-material substances. This 
process of differentiation goes on with form after form according 
to the order of genera and species till the final form which makes 
for the most particular species.”9 


20 De spir. creat. q.un., a.3: “Quidam vero secundum eamdem viam ingre- 
dientes, ex opposito posuerunt quod quanto aliqua forma est universalior, 
tanto est magis materialis. Et haec est positio Avicebron in libro Fontis vitae.” 

21 De subst. sep. c.6: “Primo namque quia ab inferioribus ad suprema 
entius ascendit resolvendo in principia materialia: quod omnino rationi 
repugnat. Comparatur enim materia ad formam sicut potentia ad actum; 
manifestum est autem quod potentia est minus ens quam actus (...) quanto 
igitur magis revolvendo descenditur ad principia materialia, tanto minus 
invenitur de ratione entis.” 

22 Ibid. c.5: “...aestimavit quod secundum intelligibilem compositionem 
quae in rerum generibus invenitur, prout scilicet ex genere et differentia 
constituitur species, esset etiam in rebus ipsis compositio realis intelligenda, 
ut scilicet uniuscuiusque rei in genere existentis genus sit materia 
differentia vero forma.” 

23 De spir. creat. q.un., a.3: “(Avicebron) posuit enim materiam primam 
absque omni forma, quam vocavit materiam universalem, et dixit eam 
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Although the analysis into material principles seems to 
indicate the opposite, Avicebron is actually a “follower” of the 
Platonici, says Thomas.?4 His view of the order of forms, which 
actualize the common matter in a logical succession, has its 
origin in the Platonic way of thinking. For the Platonists hold that 
the more universal and formal a cause is, the more underlying its 
perfection is in an individual thing. Thus they assume the effect 
of the highest abstract principle (the Good) to be prime matter, 
which is the first substrate (primum subiectum); and so according to 
the order of abstract causes forms are participated in matter, in the 
sense that the more formal a cause is, the more material (indeter- 
minate) the participated form.” Avicebron appears to be indebted 
to the Platonic view on the correspondence between the order of 
immanent forms in things and the order of transcendent causes 
of reality. 

Thomas’s critical diagnosis of Avicebron’s philosophy calls for 
two comments. First, the central point in Thomas’s analysis of 
Avicebron’s position seems to be the external unity of the various 
forms in the composite substance. The many forms are but uni- 
fied by the material substrate of which they are the differences. 
This external mediation of the unity of the composite substance 
cannot be simply traced back to Neoplatonism. The Neoplatonic 
thesis holds that the higher and the more universal a cause, the 
more comprehending and penetrating its effect in things.?6 The 
causal influence of the first Good is not restricted to the first 
substrate in things but extends to everything, even to the lowest 


communem substantiis spiritualibus et corporalibus, cui dixit advenire 
formam universalem quae est forma substantiae. Materiam autem sic sub 
forma substantiae existentem in aliquo suo dixit recipere formam corporei- 
tatis, alia parte eius, quae pertinet ad spirituales substantias, sine huiusmodi 
forma remanente; et sic deinceps posuit in materia formam sub forma 
secundum ordinem generum et specierum usque ad ultimam speciem 
specialissimam.” 

24 Ibid.: “Et haec positio, quamvis videatur discordare a prima, tamen 
secundum rei veritatem cum ea concordat, et est sequala eius.” 

25 Jbid.: “Posuerunt enim Platonici quod quanto aliqua causa est universa- 
lior et formalior, tanto eius perfectio in aliqua individuo magis est substrata; 
unde effectum primi abstracti, quod est bonum, posuerunt materiam primam, 
ut supremo agenti respondeat primum subiectum; et sic deinceps secundum 
ordinem causarum abstractarum et formarum participatarum in materia, 
sicut universalius abstractum est formalius, ita universalior forma participata 
est materialior.” 

Cf. proposition 1 of the Liber de causis, discussed in ch. 9.2. 
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level of matter. In De substantiis separatis Thomas observes that, 
compared with Plato and Aristotle, Avicebron’s philosophy is in 
fact a regression to the more “primitive” level of the Greek natural 
philosophers, who believed matter to be the substance of all things. 
For Avicebron, the “universal matter” is in a sense the very sub- 
stance of reality in relation to which all forms are but accidents.?? 

Second, the same Neoplatonic thesis that the first substrate in 
things corresponds to the first and highest principle is employed 
positively by Thomas in support to his claim that only the first 
principle is able to create, that is, to produce something out of 
nothing. What is first in each thing cannot be but the effect of 
creation and is presupposed by the lower causes which operate 
“per informationem,” that is by determining a preexisting subject.?§ 
Thomas does not entirely reject the Platonic view that the intelli- 
gibility of composite things exhibit a stratified structure which 
reflects the transcendent order of intelligible causes. But his main 
interest concerns the difference between the particular categorical 
causality according to form and species (natural causes) and the 
transcendental causality according to being (the divine cause). 
The difference between the two modes of causality appears from 
their different relation to matter. The causality according to 
which a form is induced into matter is necessarily of a secondary 
character, because the substrate of matter is presupposed by it. But 
the universal cause of being extends to everything which pertains 
to a thing’s being, including prime matter. Only in order to show 
that the “first” in each thing must be the effect of creation, and 
that for this reason solely God, the highest cause, can create, 
Thomas refers to the Neoplatonic principle of the correspondence 
between the the order of transcendent causes and the order of 
immanent forms. 

After having clarified the philosophical background of Avice- 
bron’s view, Thomas’s next step is to refute the thesis of a plurality 
of forms and to argue that one form is sufficient to constitute the 
substance in its entire essential perfection. 


27 Cf. De subst. sep. c.5: “Eorum vero qui post secuti sunt aliqui ab eorum 
positionibus recedentes in deterius erraverunt.”; see also c.6: “...in antiquam 
quodam modo Naturalium opinionem rediit qui posuerunt omnia esse unum 
ens, dum ponebant substantiam rerum omnium non esse aliud quam 
materiam.” 

28 See chapter 9.4 
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4. The unity of substantial form 


Thomas offers various arguments for the impossibility of many 
substantial forms in one individual substance. The basic idea is 
that the first form gives being simpliciter and constitutes the sub- 
stance. The first form makes a potential being be in act and be a 
substance. Each form after the first one only modifies the being of 
the already constituted substance. The many different parts of the 
definition (from the highest genus to the lowest species) must 
therefore have their ontological foundation in this one form. We 
shall now take a closer look at two arguments which are of special 
interest. 

If one assumes many forms, says the first argument from the 
text of De spiritualibus creaturis, an individual substance can no 
longer be understood to be strictly one. Since form is essentially 
act and two acts cannot make a unity in the strictest sense. Only a 
combination of two elements which relate to each other as 
potency and act results in a strict and unconditional unity, since 
that which is in potency becomes actual (id quod est potentia fit 
actu).?9 Matter and form are not distinguished as two positive 
entities; matter zs potentially that which it actually becomes by the 
form. Only in this way is a per se unity possible, a unity which 
does not have its foundation in something else. If the substantial 
form were in fact to consist of many forms, there would be no 
difference between the type of unity of ‘homo albus’ and that of 
‘animal bipes.’ In that case the essential difference would no longer 
constitute a distinct species. A ‘white man’ is not a species with an 
intrinsic unity. It is not as a man that he is white. But this is 
different in the case of ‘animal bipes.’ Both terms define in their 
unity the one essence and species of man. To be a man is the 
same as being a two-footed animal. The same form which makes 
man an animal also makes him two-footed, for it is precisely as a 
human being that a human being is an animal and two-footed. 
Both predicates determine the essential nature of man.3° 


29 De spir. creat. q.un., a.3: “Primo quidem, quia nullum individuum 
substantiae esset simpliciter unum. Non enim fit simpliciter unum ex duobus 
actibus, sed ex potentia et actu, in quantum id quod est potentia fit actu;” 

30 Jbid.: “et propter hoc homo albus non est simpliciter unum, sed 
animal bipes est simpliciter unum, quia hoc ipsum quod est animal est bipes. 
Si autem esset seorsum animal et seorsum bipes, homo non esset unum sed 
plura, ut Philosophus argumentatur in III et VIII Metaphys.. Manifestum est 
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The substantial form must not only be one but it must also be 
the first. Each form after the first one presupposes that matter is 
actualized into a being and a substance, and is therefore neces- 
sarily an accidental form. In the second argument to be discussed 
here Aquinas argues that the substantial form must be the first 
one. This argument is taken from Q.D. De anima, art.9. 

The starting-point is that being (esse) is something that belongs 
most immediately and intimately to all things.3! Being comes 
first, for every determinate mode of being (being human, being 
alive, etc.) presupposes being as such. Now since matter has actual 
being through some form, the form that gives being must be 
present in matter prior to and more immediately than any other 
form. It is proper to the substantial form that it gives being as such 
(stmpliciter), for it is through this form that a thing is the thing it is 
(hoc ipsum quod est).5* Any form which does not give being as 
such but only qualifies the being matter already has, is an 
accidental form. From this it is clear that there cannot be any 
mediating form between the substantial form and the potential 
matter. The substantial form has to be the first one; therefore the 
form which constitutes the individual substance (hoc aliquid) must 
be the same as the form which gives being as such. 

It is important to notice that Aquinas arrives at the unity of 
substantial form by way of an identification. The form which 
makes something to be in act must be identical with the form 
which makes something a “determinate this” (hoc aliquid) . 
“Being” and “this determinate being” are the two extremes in 
between which stand the generic and specific predicates within 
the category of substance. It is in virtue of the same form that 
something is a being as such (which is common to all beings) 
and that it is this particular substance (by which it is distin- 
guished from other beings). Consequently, all the intermediate 


ergo, quod si multiplicentur multae formae substantiales in uno individuo 
substantiae, individuum substantiae non esset unum simpliciter, sed secun- 
dum quid, sicut homo albus.” 

31 De anima q.un., a.9: “Dicendum quod inter omnia, esse est illud quod 
immediatius et intimius convenit rebus.” 

32 Jbid.: “unde oportet, cum materia habeat esse actu per formam, quod 
forma dans esse materiae, ante omnia intelligatur advenire materiae, et 
immediatius ceteris sibi inesse. Est autem hoc proprium formae substantialis 
quod det materiae esse simpliciter; ipsa enim est per quam res est hoc ipsum 
quod est.” 
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predicates of the first category must have their ontological foun- 
dation in this one form too.*3 

This way of affirming the unity of substantial form by means 
of an identification of the form that corresponds to the highest 
genus and the one that corresponds to the lowest species indicates 
that the substantial unity is not entirely unmediated, although 
external mediation is rejected. Being is found first and immediate- 
ly in each thing in such a way that the specification of being is 
not added externally by subsequent forms. It is one and the same 
form which gives being as such and the final specific determi- 
nation of being. The meaning of this “and” cannot be that of an 
external addition by a series of different forms; but it does refer to 
a kind of unity which is the result of an internal mediation. The 
point of Thomas's criticism of Avicebron is that being is not a sort 
of common and indeterminate substrate of subsequent forms, 
indifferent in itself and the same for all beings however different 
in other aspects. The essential differences have their origin in the 
same form which gives being as such. Therefore these diffe- 
rences are differences of being, since it is the same substantial 
form which gives man esse and esse corpus and esse vivens and 
sensibile esse and rationale esse. Each difference, logically ordered 
in a series of essential predicates, is a difference of being. Being is 
what all things have in common, not in an abstract univocal 
sense, but in such a way that in each thing it is internally 
differentiated into a particular degree of being. 

Being is what belongs most immediately and intimately to 
each thing. It permeates the different degrees of perfection and 
from within mediates their stratified complexity into an essential 
unity. In the same way as being is not a univocal predicate, 
external to its differences, form is not an abstract and logically 
fixed unity, but a concrete unity which by itself, by the act it is, 
constitutes each thing into an actual being and into this 
determinate being different from all other beings. 


33° Ibid.: “Oportet igitur dicere, quod eadem numero forma sit per quam 
res habet quod sit substantia, et quod sit in ultima specie specialissima, et in 
omnibus intermediis generibus.” 
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5. Real unity and logical complexity of form 


The real issue for Thomas is not so much whether the substantial 
form is one or many. The problem is how one single form can 
account for the diverse degrees of perfection which are part of the 
essence of an individual substance. How is it to be understood that 
one form is the source of many different operations, e.g. the 
vegetative as well as the sensitive and the rational operations of 
man, which Avicebron attributes to different forms? The problem 
is particularly apparent if one considers the fact that the vegetative 
part can occur separately from the sensitive and the sensitive part 
separately from the rational. The opinion of Avicebron that these 
different perfections correspond to different forms is not totally 
implausible. The question is how one form—the rational soul of 
man—can be responsible for the whole range of essential predi- 
cates that are partly shared with other beings and are partly proper 
to him. Or to put it differently: how can the essential simplicity of 
the one form go together with a complexity of perfection? 

In the last section of De spiritualibus creaturis, article 3, Thomas 
turns to the question of how the unity of form goes together with 
the multiplicity of its perfection. It is through one and the same 
form that a human being is constituted in all the diverse 
perfections which follow from its essence. This can be considered 
as follows. First we must know what a forma is. A form, Thomas 
says, is the likeness of the agent expressed in matter. Therefore 
the perfection of a form depends on the perfection of the agent. A 
more perfect agent is able to induce into matter a more perfect 
form. What does it mean for an agent to be more perfect or more 
powerful? A more powerful agent comprehends in itself more 
reality, not in a composite but in a unified manner. Thus it is able 
to produce a more perfect form; and a more perfect form is able to 


do by itself everything lower forms do separately, and something 
more.*4 


34 De spir. creat. q.un., a.3: “Forma enim est similitudo agentis in 
materia. In virtutibus autem activis et operativis hoc invenitur quod quanto 
aliqua virtus est altior, tanto in se plura comprehendit, non composite sed 
unite; sicut secundum unam virtutem sensus communis se extendit ad omnia 
sensibilia, quae secundum diversas potentias sensus proprii apprehendunt. 
Perfectioris autem agentis est inducere perfectiorem formam. Unde 
perfectior forma facit per unum omnia quae inferiores faciunt per diversa, et 
adhuc amplius...” 
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A higher form is thus more unified; the diverse perfections of 
the lower forms return in the more concentrated perfection of the 
higher form, with something “added” to it. For example, if the 
form of inanimate bodies confers on matter being and being a body, 
the form of plant will confer this on it too, and life besides; and the 
sentient soul will confer this too and besides it will confer sentient 
being, and the rational soul will also confer this and besides it will 
confer rational being.55 Forms differ from one another in degree of 
perfection. A higher form comprehends in unity all the lower 
forms; it is more self-contained, more concentrated in itself, while 
lower forms are more dispersed and divided. 

As we saw in the previous chapter, forms (species) can be 
compared to numbers. Like numbers forms are made different by 
addition and subtraction. The perfections of all lower forms are 
contained in the more complex perfection of a higher form; as 
Aristotle said, the vegetative soul is zn the sentient, and the sentient 
soul is in the intellectual “as the triangle is in a quadrilateral, and 
a quadrilateral in a pentagon.”36 Thomas adds the warning that 
his should not be understood in the way of an external addition. A 
pentagon does not consist of two figures, a quadrilateral and some- 
thing which is proper to a pentagon; likewise, the intellectual soul 
is not two souls, the sentient soul and the intellectual part added to 
it. It is one soul in which the lower souls are virtually contained 
and raised to a higher level. A form is essentially simple, not a 
collection of the preceding forms. Yet it is virtually multiple, in 
such way that it is more perfect the more it comprehends in a 
unified manner.3” 


35 Jbid.: “..puta, si forma corporis inanimati dat materiae esse et esse 
corpus, forma plantae dabit ei et hoc et insuper vivere, anima vero sensitiva 
et hoc, insuper et sensibile esse; anima vero rationalis et hoc, et insuper 
rationale esse.” 

36 Jbid.: “Sic enim inveniuntur differre formae rerum naturalium 
secundum perfectum et magis perfectum, ut patet intuenti. Propter quod 
species comparantur numeris, ut dicitur in VIII Metaph.: quorum species per 
additionem et subtractionem unitatis variantur. Unde etiam Aristoteles in II 
De anima dicit, quod vegetativum est in sensitivo, et sensitivum in intellectivo, 
sicut trigonum in tetragono, et tetragonum in pentagono: habet enim hoc et 
adhuc amplius; non autem quod seorsum in pentagono sit id quod est 
tetragoni, et id quod est pentagoni proprium, tanquam duae figurae. Sic 
etiam anima intellectiva virtute continet sensitivam, quia habet hoc et adhuc 
amplius; non tamen ita quod sint duae animae.” Cf. De anima q.un., a.2 ad 8; 
S.Th. I, q.76, a.3. 

37 De anima q.un., a.8 ad 14: “quamvis anima sit simplex in essentia, est 
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In the previous chapter (11.4) we found that, in the metaphysi- 
cal order, forms are diversified according to their approximation 
to the first principle that comprehends in itself the whole per- 
fection of being. In the order of natural forms, however, another 
principle plays a role. The gradually increasing perfection within 
the natural world—inanimate bodies, plants, animals, and final- 
ly, human beings—must be judged, not from the highest prin- 
ciple but from the lowest and most imperfect principle, which is 
matter.3® A natural form is form in relation to matter. What 
makes a natural form more perfect is that it is able to confer on 
matter a more complex and differentiated perfection. Differentia- 
tion goes together with integration: a more perfect form is able to 
integrate a more differentiated structure within a complex unity. 
For example, the elementa, the simple elements of natural bodies, 
are incorporated in the more differentiated structure of the mixta; 
and the mixta are incorporated as material components in the 
more complex patterns of organization of plants, etc. What we see 
is that a more perfect form is capable of conferring on matter a 
more complicated and diversified structure in which the lower 
material structures are embedded and incorporated. 

So although the substantial form is immediately united by 
itself to matter, the absence of intermediate forms does not 
preclude a kind of “self-mediation.” Without losing its unity the 
substantial form differentiates itself in the process of actualizing 
matter according to diverse degrees of perfection. The form 
confers on matter first the lowest degree of perfection, which 
serves as the basis for a higher degree subsequently conferred by 
the same form. In this way prime matter, insofar as it is con- 
stituted into a corporeal being, is the substrate of the next perfection 
of life; and the material substrate as perfected by the degree of 
living being and sentient being is capable of receiving the final 


tamen in virtute multiplex, et tanto magis quanto fuerit perfectior.” 

38 De anima q.un., a.7: “Ubicumque enim est diversitas graduum, oportet 
quod gradus considerentur per ordinem ad aliquod unum principium. In 
substantiis igitur materialibus attenduntur diversi gradus speciem diversifi- 
cantes in ordine ad primum principium, quod est materia. Et inde est quod 
primae species sunt imperfectiores, posteriores vero perfectiores et per addi- 
tionem se habentes ad primas; sicut mixta corpora habent species perfectio- 
rem quam sint species elementorum, utpote habentes in se quidquid habent 
elementa, et adhuc amplius; unde similis est comparatio plantarum ad 
corpora mineralia, et animalium ad plantas.” Cf. ibid. a.1. 
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perfection of rationality.59 It appears that the substantial form is not 
united to matter by some other medium but by itself, as it 
mediates itself in its unity with matter. One and the same form, 
insofar as it constitutes matter into the act of the inferior grade, 
mediates between matter and itself, insofar as it constitutes matter 
into the act of the superior grade.* The essential unity of complex 
natural substances is not externally mediated by intermediate 
forms; but it is mediated in the sense that matter does not receive 
the whole perfection of the form at once, without any diffe- 
rentiation and gradual development from the imperfect to the 
perfect.4! 


6. Conclusion: unity of being and degrees of participation 


The question now is what this inner complexity of form entails 
for our understanding of the nature of unity. Each form, I 
concluded at the end of the previous chapter, must be understood 
as a unity of perfection and measure of perfection. According to 
its degree each form has a certain capacity for being. A more 
perfect form allows a thing to participate more perfectly in being. 
Thus form is a measure with respect to the perfection of being; but 
it is a measure precisely insofar as it is a certain perfection and an 
act. Those two aspects of perfection and capacity, of “quality” and 
“quantity,” cannot be separated from each other. What must be 
stressed is that form in itself is not an absolute entity, a unity 
defined in relation to itself. The positive identity of each finite 
form is determined by its relation to something other than itself, 


39 Cf. Ibid. a.9: “Oportet ergo intelligere quod forma perfectior secundum 
quod simul cum materia compositum constituit in perfectione inferioris gra- 
dus, intelligatur ut materiale respectu ulterioris perfectionis, et sic ulterius 
procedendo. Utpote materia prima, secundum quod iam constituta est in esse 
corporeo, est materia respectu ulterioris perfectionis, quae est vita;” 

40 Ibid.: “...et sic quodammodo una et eadem forma, secundum quod 
constituit materiam in actu inferioris gradus, est media inter materiam et 
seipsam, secundum quod constituit eam in actu superioris gradus.” 

1 See the interesting remark made in the Commentary on the Liber de 
causts (prop.1): “Manifestum est autem in generatione unius particularis 
hominis quod in materiali subiecto primo invenitur esse, deinde invenitur 
vivum, postmodum autem est homo; prius enim ipse est animal quam homo, 
ut dicitur in Hl De generatione animalium. Rursumque in via corruptionis primo 
amittit usum rationis et remanet vivum et spirans, secundum amittit vitam et 
remanet ipsum ens, quae non corrumpitur in nihilum.” 
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namely being. Thus forms (or things according to their forms) 
differ in degree according to a different participation of being. 
This relation to being entails a distinction, so a negation, which is 
part of the positive identity of each form. 

Each form is essentially act; but no form except the divine form 
is pure act without any potentiality. Potentiality means that no 
form can receive in itself the whole infinite actuality of being. If it 
could, it would be being itself. But to the extent a form has being, it 
is and is one, and includes all the lower forms according to its 
proper degree. And to the extent it is divided against being, it is 
divided in itself, is less one, and thus not as perfect as the “same” 
form found on a higher level. The identity of each form is an 
identity in difference, or to be more precise, an “identity of 
identity and difference.” This Hegelian way of expressing the 
metaphysical nature of form as essentially relative to being 
underlines the fact that the identity of each form is determined 
by its partial identity with being. 

Phrased in Thomas’s own terms, form is essentially “esse 
participans” (see previous chapter). It does not participate in being 
apart from what it is in itself, like an empty capacity which can 
receive a part of the perfection of being or a not yet actualized but 
formally determined perfection. In both cases one attempts to 
think of form separately from being, either as abstract measure 
and limit or as a determinate perfection without being. This 
happens in the interpretations of Fabro and Gilson. In their view 
one should distinguish between the act of form and the ultimate 
act of being. So form should be in one respect act (in the order of 
essence) and in another respect potency (in the order of actual 
existence). But Thomas explicitly says that form confers on 
matter actual determinate being.*? It does not give merely the deter- 
mination while the transcendent source of being subsequently 
gives the actualization. Form is essentially act, consequently it 
makes a thing be in act and be this determinate act. A form is 
what it is but not perfectly nor completely, is an act mixed with 
potentiality; therefore it makes a thing be in act according to a 
special degree of being. The same can be said of the unity of 
form. Its unity is not an abstract unity of something considered in 


42 Cf. De subst. sep. c.8: “Quia igitur materia recipit esse determinatum 
actuale per formam...”; see further ch. 11. 
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itself. Each form has a unity according to the degree in which it 
embodies being. The more a form is what it is, that is, the more it 
participates in being, the greater its unity, in the sense that it 
comprehends all the lower and divided forms in a higher (more 
unified) unity. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE UNITY IN GOD OF BEING, LIVING AND 
UNDERSTANDING 


1. Introduction: Dionysius’s “correction” of Neoplatonism 


In the previous chapter it appeared that according to Thomas 
Avicebron’s thesis of the plurality of forms can be explained with 
the help of the principles of Neoplatonic thought. The stratification 
of forms in composite substances reflects the order of transcendent 
causes, Of which the more universal has a prior and more under- 
lying effect in things. Now if the thesis of the plurality of forms is 
intrinsically linked with the Neoplatonic view of a transcendent 
order of causes, it is to be expected that Thomas’s critique of 
Avicebron extends even to Neoplatonism itself. The unicity of the 
immanent substantial form demands the unity in the realm of 
the transcendent causes of the sensible and material reality. As 
regards Plato’s doctrine of ideas Thomas accepts the core of 
Aristotle’s critique. If Socrates were said to be a man in virtue of 
one idea and an animal in virtue of another, the essential unity of 
Socrates would be dissolved into a threefold of Socrates himself, 
the separated man and the separated animal, as the result of 
which Socrates would no longer be truly one.! However, in his 
treatment of the Neoplatonic hierarchy of separate causes Thomas 
goes further than Aristotle. In rather the same way as the many 
immanent forms of Avicebron must be united in one complex 
form, so the many separate forms of Neoplatonism have to be 
united into one separate form which has in itself the “fullness of 
being.” 

The Neoplatonic hierarchy of separate forms is discussed 


1 In de causis, prop.3: “..repugnat veritati et sententiae Aristotelis qui 
arguit in II] Metaphysicae contra Platonicos ponentes huiusmodi ordinem 
causarum separatarum secundum ea quae de individuis praedicantur. Quia 
sequitur quod Socrates erit multa animalia, scilicet ipse Socrates et homo 
separatus et etiam animal separatum: homo enim separatus participat ani- 
mal et ita est animal; Socrates autem participat utrumque, unde et est homo 
et est animal; non igitur Socrates esset vere unum si ab alio haberet quod 
esset animal et ab alio quod esset homo.” 
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extensively in the commentary on the Liber de causis. Thomas’s 
main concern here is to show that the author of this book, in 
contrast with the Platonists, holds a true monotheistic conception 
of God. The Platonists attribute the transcendent causality with 
respect to the essential perfections of things to an order of several 
separate principles distinct from the first one and from one 
another. According to this view a concrete substance which is 
intelligent as well as living and a being, is a being by participa- 
tion in a first principle which is called “being itself,” and living 
by participation in another principle which is “life itself” and 
finally intelligent by participation in a third separate principle 
which is called the “intellect itself.” Now according to Thomas 
the hypostatization of being, living and understanding into three 
distinct principles not only violates the substantial unity of that 
which participates in these perfections, but even cancels the unity 
in the divine realm, as these separate causes are considered to be 
distinct gods. 

In rejecting the Platonic view of a plurality of divine principles 
Thomas finds Pseudo-Dionysius on his side. Although strongly 
indebted to the Platonic way of thinking Dionysius supposedly 
“corrected” its polytheism by identifying the distinct separated 
forms with the one and only God who possesses the fullness of 
perfection. The perfections such as goodness, being, life, etc., are 
not to be regarded as so many separate forms, but must be 
attributed to the first cause of everything from which things 
receive such perfections.’ 


2 De subst. sep. c.11: “Si igitur aliqua immaterialis substantia quae sit 
intelligens vivens et ens, erit quidem ens per participationem primi 
principii quod est ipsum esse; erit autem vivens per participationem alterius 
principii separati quod est vita, erit autem intelligens per participationem 
alterius separati principii quod est ipse intellectus: sicut si ponatur quod 
homo sit animal per participationem huius principii separati quod est ani- 
mal, sit autem bipes per participationem secundi principii quod est bipes.” 

3 In de causis, prop.3: “Hanc autem positionem corrigit Dionysius 
quantum ad hoc quod ponebant ordinatim diversas formas separatas quas 
‘deos’ dicebant, ut scilicet aliud esset per se bonitas et aliud per se esse et 
aliud per se vita et sic de aliis. Oportet enim dicere quod omnia ista sunt 
essentialiter ipsa prima omnium causa a qua res participant omnes 
huiusmodi perfectiones,.et sic non ponemus multos deos sed unum.” 

Cf. ibid. prop.18: “...secundum Platonicos primum ens, quod est idea entis, 
est aliquid supra primam vitam, id est supra ideam vitae, et prima vita est 
aliquid supra primum intellectum idealem; sed secundum Dionysium 
primum ens et prima vita et primus intellectus sunt unum et idem quod est 
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In this chapter I propose to examine the way Thomas philoso- 
phically justifies the identification of the several perfections in 
their pure and abstract mode with the one God. His motive for 
doing so may be clear: the substantial unity of things requires the 
unity of the transcendent causes from which they receive their 
essential perfections, or to put it differently: only a monotheistic 
conception of a creator-god who has the fullness of perfection can 
account for the substantial unity of things according to each 
thing’s degree of perfection. It is interesting, however, how 
Thomas argues for this unity within the divine realm. That God, 
who is being itself and the essence of goodness, enjoys the perfec- 
tions of life and understanding in an essential way, so that he 
may be called “life itself? and “understanding itself,” is because 
the perfection of being virtually includes every other perfection. 
This seems to me the crucial point in Thomas’s defence of 
monotheism. God can be understood to be one only if it can be 
shown that his simple being includes all the diverse perfections of 
things, i.e. that God possesses the fullness of perfection in virtue of 
his being alone. This means that the Neoplatonic concept of parti- 
cipation undergoes a fundamental transformation in Aquinas. In 
his own concept of participation it can no longer be a matter of 
reducing the complex and the concrete reality to its formal and 
abstract principles. In spite of his frequent use of a Platonic 
vocabulary there is one central tenet of Platonism Thomas cannot 
accept, namely the rule that what is common in a thing must be 
reduced to one principle and what is more proper to that thing 
must be reduced to another, inferior principle.® 

In section two I begin by describing Thomas’s account of the 
Neoplatonic view of the hierarchy of beings (§ 2). The point here 
is not to what extent his interpretation of Neoplatonism is histori- 
cally correct; I am especially interested in the way Thomas ar- 
rives at his own position via a critical, philosophical hermeneutics 


Deus; unde et Aristoteles in XII Metaphys. primo principio attribuit quod sit 
intellectus et quod suum intelligere sit vita, et secundum hoc ab eo omnia 
habent esse et vivere et intelligere.” 

4 Ibid.: “...cum Deus sit ipsum esse et ipsa essentia bonitatis, quidquid 
pertinet ad perfectionem bonitatis et esse, totum ei essentialiter convenit, ut 
scilicet ipse sit essentia vitae ‘et sapientiae et virtutis et ceterorum.” 

5 Cf. In de causis, prop.5: “Platonici posuerunt quod ab alio principio 
causatur in aliqua re id quod est commune, et ab alio inferiori principio id 
quod est magis proprium.” 
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of the basic tenets of Neoplatonic thought. Next, some aspects of 
Thomas’s interpretation of Dionysius will be analyzed. It can be 
argued that the triadic unity of God is not conceived by Thomas 
in quite the same way as it is by Dionysius. As a consequence the 
burden of proof for the thesis that being itself contains the 
perfections of life and knowledge is with Thomas: how can one 
understand that life and knowledge are in fact perfections of 
being, so that the presence of life (and of intellect) in a being is 
accounted for, not by appealing to a separate principle of Life itself 
or Intellect itself, but in terms of the degree according to which 
that thing participates in being? 


2. Thomas’s transformation of the Neoplatonic hierarchy 


At several places in his commentary on the Liber de causis 
Thomas gives an account of the Neoplatonic conception of the 
structure of reality. This enables him not only to clarify the 
Neoplatonic background of the Liber, but also to indicate in what 
ways the author deviates from Neoplatonism. The author appears 
to rely heavily on Proclus’s Elementatio theologica, observes Thomas 
in the preface. The three Neoplatonic hypostases (the One, the 
Mind, the Soul) return in the Liber’s division of the universal 
causes of things into the first cause (God), the intelligences, and 
the souls.© Thomas’s attention in his commentary is particularly 
focused on two issues: first, the concept of creation along with the 
question to what extent the author is still committed to a form of 
emanatism; and, second, the presence in the Liber of a mono- 
theistic conception of God, which, according to Thomas’s reading 
of the book, the Islamic author upholds against the polytheism of 
pagan Neoplatonism. It is mainly in the light of these two themes 
—the unity of God as creator and the true conception of creation as 
an immediate coming forth of all things from God—that the 
Neoplatonic hierarchy of being is discussed and evaluated by 
Thomas. 

According to Thomas, the Platonists divide the whole of reality 
into four orders. At the highest level they situate the order of the 
gods, that is, the separate forms and causes of all beings. The level 


6 Jbid., prop.2: “Causae autem universales rerum sunt trium generum, 
scilicet causa prima quae est Deus, intelligentiae et animae..” 
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of the gods itself forms a hierarchy too: insofar as a form is more 
universal, it is more simple and prior to the subsequent, less 
universal forms. Now the first separate form that is participated by 
all others but does not participate itself in any prior form is the 
One itself and the Good itself, which is named the “highest god” 
and the “first principle of everything.”’ This first principle is 
followed by the less universal forms, like “being itself,” “living 
itself,” and “understanding itself.” Each of these forms is the 
principle and the cause of the subordinate class of things which 
participate in the essential character of the form in question.® 

Below the order of gods stands the order of the minds, the pure 
intellects. An intellectual being knows actually by participating 
in the intelligible forms. The domain of intelligible forms in- 
cludes the archetypal form of the intellect (intellectus idealis), and it 
is by participation in this form that an intellect is constituted in its 
nature. Further, it is characteristic of the intellects that they relate 
in an immobile fashion to the separate forms insofar as they 
know these forms.? 


7 Ibid., prop.3: “Inter has autem formas hunc ordinem ponebat quod 
quanto aliqua forma est universalior, tanto est magis simplex et prior causa; 
participatur enim a posterioribus formis (...); ultimum autem quod ab 
omnibus participatur et ipsum nihil aliud participat, est ipsum unum et 
bonum separatum quod dicebat ‘summum deum’ et ‘primam omnium 
causam’. Unde et in libro Procli inducitur propositio cxvi, talis: omnis deus 
partictpabilis est, id est participat, excepto uno.” 

According to Proclus, a hypostatic form or monad is expressed in a 
multiplicity which has the feature of the monad as essence; in this way the 
hypostasis of “mind” is the principle of the order of minds. This also applies 
to the One, which is multiplied into different modalities of unity, the so- 
called “henads,” which are all essentially one and are founded in the one. 
The henads are identified by Proclus with the various gods in the Greek 
pantheon. Aquinas equates the separate forms and the species of things with 
this series of secondary “unities.” Cf. De subst. sep. c.1: “...sub summa deo qui 
est unitas prima simplex et imparticipata sunt aliae rerum species quasi 
unitates secundae et dii secundi.” 

8 Cf. proposition 18 of the Liber de causis: “Res omnes habent essentiam 
per ens primum, et res vivae omnes sunt motae per essentiam suam propter 
vitam primam, et res intelligibiles omnes habet scientiam propter intelli- 
gentiam primam.” 

Aquinas sees the origin of this proposition in thesis 102 of Proclus’s 
Elementatio: “Omnia quidem qualitercumque entia ex fine sunt et infinito, 
propter prime ens. Omnia autem viventia suiipsorum motiva sunt propter 
vitam primam. Omnia autem cognitiva cognitione participant propter intel- 
lectum primum.” 

9 In de causis, prop.3: “Et, quia huiusmodi formae quas ‘deos’ dicebant sunt 
secundum se intelligibiles, intellectus autem fit actu intelligens per speciem 
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Next comes the order of souls, which through the intellect par- 
ticipate in mobile fashion in the separate forms. For it is through 
mediation of the souls, which are the principles of movement of 
natural bodies, that the intelligible forms are participated in corpo- 
real matter.!© And the lowest order, finally, is the order of bodies 
(ordo corporum), the corporeal nature. 

With a few significant adjustments, this fourfold order links up 
remarkably well with Thomas’s own conception of the hierarchi- 
cal structure of reality. For Thomas, too, the hierarchy of beings 
can be divided into four levels. At the highest level stands the 
divine principle, the first cause of everything; the reality which is 
derived from the first principle is subsequently divided into three 
main levels, the material bodies, the souls (plants, animals, 
human beings), and the pure intellects (angels). The three levels 
of created reality are based on the difference in being, living, and 
understanding. For the material bodies only participate in being; 
the souls, however, participate in being and life; and the 
intellectual beings (including the rational soul of man) participate 
in all three: they have being, life and knowledge.!! 


intelligibilem, sub ordine deorum, id est praedictarum formarum, posue- 
runt ordinem intellectuum qui participant formas praedictas ad hoc quod 
sint intelligentes, inter quas formas est etiam intellectus idealis. Sed intel- 
lectus praedicti participant praedictas formas secundum modum immobilem, 
in quantum intelligunt eas.” 

10° J[bid.: “Unde sub ordinem intellectuum ponebant tertium ordinem 
animarum quae mediantibus intellectibus participant formas praedictas 
secundum motum, in quantum scilicet sunt principia corporalium motuum 
per quos superiores formae participant in materia corporali.” 

Neoplatonism follows Aristotle in its conception of the soul as the prin- 
ciple of life and movement of the body. This not only relates to particular 
souls (of plants, animals, and human beings), which animate and move 
particular bodies, but also to the world soul which moves and shapes the 
whole of corporeal nature in an orderly fashion in virtue of its contact with 
the intelligible order of forms. 

Proclus bases the distinction between the levels of corporeal nature, soul 
and mind on the different ways in which things relate to movement 
(Elementatio, prop.20 (and 14)). Something is either unmoved or self-moving 
or moved by something else. Now material bodies are moved and have 
movement only inasmuch as the soul moves them; the soul as principle of 
life is self-moving and is therefore superior to bodies; the mind is wholly 
immobile in the sense that its operation consists in contemplating in 
uniform fashion the unchangeable forms, and is therefore superior to the 
soul. 

11 Jbid., prop.19: “...secundum Platonicos quadruplex ordo invenitur in 
rebus. Primus erat ordo deorum, id est formarum idealium inter quas erat 
ordo secundum ordinem universalitatis formarum, (..); sub hoc autem 
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Thomas introduces two important changes with regard to the 
Neoplatonic hierarchy. First, within the order of the divine he 
emphasizes the strict unity of God, who “has everything in 
himself” (in se omnia habens). The causality with respect to the 
lower reality is not to be distributed among many gods; it is the 
one God to whom the whole of causality (universalitas causalitatis) 
belongs. !2 

The second change is that for Thomas the distinct orders of 
reality do not proceed gradually, one after the other, from the first 
cause. The soul does not proceed from the first cause through the 
mediation of the intellect. It is because the diverse orders of things 
emanate immediately from one principle that they show a 
mutual continuity, in the sense that the corporeal order touches 
the psychic order, the psychic order the intellectual order (the 
intellective soul of man!), and the intellectual order the divine 
order. At their highest point, beings of a lower nature resemble 
and are joined to that which is lowest in the order immediately 
superior to it.!8 

By the fact of this continuity which links and unifies all 
beings within a scale of perfection, it becomes manifest that God 
is not only the source and principle of what is common to all 
things, namely, their being, but also of those perfections by 


ordinem est ordo intellectuum separatorum, sub quo est ordo animarum, sub 
quo iterum est ordo corporum. Et hii tres inferiores ordines accipiuntur 
secundum tria quae in praemissa propositione sunt tacta; nam corpora parti- 
cipant esse tantum, animae autem secundum propriam naturam participant 
ulterius esse et vivere, intellectus autem participant esse, vivere et intelli- 
gere.” 

Although Thomas is expounding here the Neoplatonic conception of the 
hierarchy of beings, the triad “being-living-knowing” as principle of the 
hierarchical differentiation of created being returns in his own thought. 

12 [bid., prop.19: “Causalitas autem horum ad ordinem divinum pertinet, 
sive ponantur multi dii ordinati sub uno secundum Platonicos, sive unus 
tantum in se omnia habens secundum nos: universalitas enim causalitatis 
propria est Deo.” 

13 [bid., prop.19: “Huiusmodi autem ordines, cum ab uno primo proce- 
dant, continuitatem quamdam habent ad invicem, ita quod ordo corporum 
attingit ordinem animarum et ordo animarum attingit ordinem intellec- 
tuum qui attingit ad ordinem divinum. Ubicumque autem diversi ordines 
sub invicem coniungitur, oportet quod id quod est supremum inferioris 
ordinis propter propinquitatem ad superiorem ordinem aliquid participet de 
superioris ordinis perfectione.” 

For a discussion of the metaphysical principle of continuity, see O’Rourke, 
Pseudo-Dionysius and the Metaphysics of Aquinas, p.267. 
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reason of which things are distinguished from each other, such 
as “living” and “understanding,” and the like.!4 Things do not 
proceed from God as their universal cause only as regards that in 
which they communicate, since in that case the “universality” of 
being would be regarded as an empty universality which 
abstracts from the essential differences between things. The dif- 
ferences of things are differences of being, differences which 
follow from a diverse participation in what all things have in 
common: being. 

We see that for Thomas the order of created reality can be 
understood to proceed immediately from the first cause, because 
the essential difference of each thing is in fact a difference in 
respect to what they have in common, namely, being. Each 
creature is immediately constituted in the unity of its essence, 
which includes a special degree of being, a unity which is 
intrinsically specified by the rank a thing occupies in the order of 
creation. 


3. Some aspects of Thomas’s interpretation of Dionysius 


Pseudo-Dionysius, according to Thomas, should have corrected 
the unacceptable view of the Platonists who regarded the separate 
forms of Being and Living and Understanding as so many 
distinct hypostases, deities distinct from the highest god and from 
one another. In Dionysius’s view they are but different names of 
the one God, not different principles and causes, one higher than 
the other, and each productive of a particular perfection in 
things.!5 That there are nevertheless many different names, and 


14 Cf. S.Th. I, q.14, a.6: “...quidquid perfectionis est in quacumque creatura, 
totum praeexistit et continetur in Deo secundum modum excellentem. Non 
solum autem id in quo creaturae communicant, scilicet ipsum esse, ad perfec- 
tionem pertinet; sed etiam ea per quae creaturae ad invicem distinguuntur, 
sicut vivere, et intelligere, et huiusmodi, quibus viventia a non viventibus, et 
intelligentia a non intelligentibus distinguuntur. Et omnis forma, per 
quam quaelibet res in propria specie constituitur, perfectio quaedam est. Et sic 
omnia in Deo praeexistunt, non solum quantum ad id quod commune est 
omnibus, sed etiam quantum ad ea secundum quae res distinguuntur.” 

15 In de div. nom. c.5, lect.1, n.613: “Hoc ergo excludit ipse Dionysius 
dicens quod praesens sermo non dicit aliud principium esse ipsum bonum et 
aliud ipsum existens et aliud vitam et aliud sapientiam. Neque dicit praesens 
sermo esse multas causas et diversas deitates productivas diversorum, quorum 
quaedam sunt excedentes et quaedam inferiores, (...). Et omnia nomina quae 
hic exponuntur, dicit praesens sermo, esse unius Principii.” 
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not one name corresponding with the one God, is because they 
signify the diverse processiones from the one God and do not 
adequately express what God is in himself. 

Commenting on De divinis nominibus Thomas explains in what 
sense Dionysius follows the Platonic way of thinking and in 
what sense he deviates from it. The Platonists posited above all the 
composite participants separate subsisting principles in which the 
composite things participate. Thus prior to all living beings they 
assumed a separate form of Life, by participation in which all 
living beings are living; and they do the same with Wisdom and 
Being. For the Platonists these separate forms are different from 
each other and different from the first principle, which they 
called the “good itself” and the “one itself.”!© Now Dionysius 
consents with the Platonists in that he too assumes a separate form 
of Life itself and of Being itself, etc. However, for Dionysius these 
separate forms are not diverse but they all are one and the same 
principle which is God.!7 

According to Thomas, what enabled Dionysius to make this 
correction is the double sense of ‘per se’ in expressions like ‘per se 
vita.” The ‘per se’ may signify a real distinction and separation, 
and in that case the separate perfections are identical with God 
himself; but ‘per se’ also may express only a separation in 
thought, and in that case the perfection is something inherent in 
its participants and is only considered separately by thought.!8 


16 Ibid. c.5, lect.1, n.634: “Ad cuius evidentiam sciendum est quod Plato- 
nici, quos multum in hoc opere Dionysius imitatur, ante omnia participantia 
composita, posuerunt separata per se existentia, quae a compositis partici- 
pantur; sicut ante homines singulares qui participant humanitatem, 
posuerunt hominem separatem sine materia existentem, cuius participatione 
singulares homines dicuntur. Et similiter dicebant quod, ante ista viventia 
compoOsita, esset quaedam vita separata, cuius participatione cuncta viventia 
vivunt, quam vocabant per se vitam; et similiter per se sapientiam et per se 
esse. Haec autem separata principia ponebant ab invicem diversa a primo 
principio quod nominabant per se bonum et per se unum.” 

17 ‘Ibid.: “Dionysius autem in aliquo eis consentit et in aliquo dissentit: 
consentit quidem cum eis in hoc quod ponit vitam separatam per se 
existentem et similiter sapientiam et esse et alia huiusmodi; dissentit autem 
ab eis in hoc quod ista principia separata non dicit esse diversa, sed unum 
principium quod est Deus.” 

18 Jbid.: “Cum ergo dicitur per se vita, secundum sententiam Dionysii, 
dupliciter intelligi potest: uno modo, secundum quod per se importat discre- 
tionem vel separationem realem et sic per se vita est ipse Deus. Alio modo, 
secundum quod importat discretionem vel separationem solum secundum 
rationem et sic per se vita est quae inest viventibus, quae non distinguitur 
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However, it can be seriously doubted whether this distinction of 
Thomas does enough justice to Dionysius’s intention. God is 
named, Thomas says, by many different names, like being, life, 
wisdom, power, which are taken from the different participations 
of God in creatures. But what they are imposed to signify are not 
the created perfections themselves, but the uncreated God in 
which all these perfection pre-exist in an eminent manner. God 
himself is in a positive sense “life” and “wisdom,” although our 
affirmations fall short by the eminent way in which God 
possesses these perfections. For Thomas, God is not above being, 
he has, on the contrary, the “fullness of being.” For Dionysius, 
however, God cannot be said to be the positive unity of all these 
perfections; in a sense God in his original unity and divine 
transcendence, as self-enclosed, is above being and above the 
perfections which signify the divinity in its causal function with 
respect to the things which participate in those perfections. 

This change from Dionysius’s negative-henological approach 
to God and Thomas’s positive-ontological approach is best illus- 
trated by a passage at the very end of De divinis nominibus, where 
Dionysius explains his use of the expressions such as “being 
itself” and “life itself.” The way these expressions are used by 
Dionysius had presented a problem to one of his readers. Some- 
times Dionysius speaks of God as Life itself and sometimes God is 
called the maker of Life itself. On the one hand God is identified 
with these separate forms, on the other hand God is, as origin of 
the essential perfections, distinguished from them. How should 
this apparent contradiction be understood? Dionysius justifies his 
intentional “ambiguous” manner of speaking as follows. 


It is not contradictory to call God power itself or life itself and the 
maker of life itself or of peace or of power. For this he is called 
from the existing things, most of all from the primary existing 
things, as the cause of all existing things; that however he is called 
as more than existing in a more than essential manner above 
everything, even above the primary existing things. 19 


secundum rem, sed secundum rationem tantum a viventibus.” 

19 De div. nom. c.11, 6: “...non est contrarium per se virtutem aut per se 
vitam dicere Deum et per se vitae aut pacis aut virtutis substantificatorem: 
haec enim quidem ex existentibus et maxime ex primo existentibus, sicut 
causa omnium existentium dicitur; illa autem sicut super omnia et etiam 
quae prius sunt superexistens supersubstantialiter.” 

(According to the translation of Sarracenus, taken from the Marietti 
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Being itself, Life itself and other such forms, Dionysius continues, 
should not be thought of as some divine or angelic being different 
from God himself. In one sense they signify the deity itself, in 
another sense they signify the diverse creative powers proceeding 
from the divine origin. 
By being itself and life itself and deity itself we mean on the one 
hand, in a divine and causal manner, the one more than prin- 
cipal and more than essential principle and cause of everything; 
on the other hand, in a participative manner, the providential 
powers given from the unparticipated God: the process itself of 
bringing into being, and of bringing into life, etc.2° 
For Dionysius the per se expressions mean on the one hand by 
way of origin the “super-being” cause of all beings and on the other 
hand by way of participation the “powers” through which divine 
providence is exercised in the world. In other words: God is called 
“being itself” as the cause of all beings and foremost of being 
itself, the all-pervasive creative power of God, not because God is in 
himself identical with being itself. 

Thomas interprets this passage as follows: on the one hand, he 
says, “per se esse” and “per se vita” are said of God who is the 
transcendent principle and cause of all things; and on the other 
hand they stand for the “powers,” the perfections which the one 
incommunicable God communicates to creatures to be partici- 
pated by them.?! The per se perfections are the participationes of the 
divine goodness, which God communicates to the participantia. 
Thus creatures do not participate in God himself, but in the 
perfectiones which proceed from God into creatures, perfections 
which are nevertheless a refracted and divided likeness of the 
one simple and undivided perfection in God. 


edition of Aquinas’s commentary.) 

20 Ibid.: “Sed per se esse et per se vitam et per se deitatem dicimus et 
divine et causaliter unum omnium superprincipale et supersubstantiale 
principium et causam; participabiliter autem datas ex Deo imparticipabili 
provisivas virtutes: per se substantificationem, per se vivificationem...” 

21 In de div. nom. c.11, lect.4, n.934: “...uno modo, dicuntur de Deo qui est 
unum supersubstantiale prncipium omnium et causa; (...) Alio autem modo, per 
se esse et per se vita dicuntur virtutes vel perfectiones quaedam secundum 
providentiam unius Dei imparticipabilis datae creaturis ad participandum. 
Licet enim Deus, qui est harum virtutum principium, in se imparticipabilis 
maneat et per consequens non participetur, tamen dona Ipsius dividuntur in 
creaturis et partialiter recipiuntur, unde et participari dicuntur a creaturis.” 
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In Thomas’s interpretation a small but rather significant 
change is brought about. For Dionysius, as we saw, God is “being 
itself” as the cause of all beings, so in his hypostatic mode as cause 
with respect to the being of things; but God is called the “cause of 
being itself” inasmuch as he is above all things, even above being 
itself, so in the hidden and dark centre of the deity. For Thomas, 
by contrast, the term ‘being itself’ applies to God not causaliter, as 
the cause of all beings, but substantialiter, this name designates 
God’s transcendence above all things. And when Dionysius calls 
God the “cause of being itself,” Thomas takes this to mean “cause 
of ipsum esse commune,” the being which is common to all things. 
In this way God, as cause of all things, is named from what exists 
pre-eminently in created reality. For being itself (and life itself, 
etc.) is prior to the concrete beings which participate in it. So 
when God is said to be the cause of ipsum esse commune or of ipsa 
vita commune, he must by implication also be the cause of all the 
concrete beings and of all the concrete living things.?? 

For Thomas a distinction must be made between the zpsum esse 
that is God and the ipsum esse that proceeds from God into 
creatures. The first is something subsistent, distinguished by itself 
from all other things, the second is common to all beings. In 
contrast with Dionysius, whose approach to the divine transcen- 
dence remains negative-henological, Thomas asserts the positive 
identity in God of Being itself and of Life itself and of Under- 
standing itself. For Thomas God is not properly said to be “above” 
being, unless one restricts the meaning of ‘being’ to the finite 
being of creatures; God is the infinite fullness of being. 


4. The inclusion of Life and Understanding in Being 


Thomas’s assertion that in God the three perfections of Being and 
Life and Understanding are one and the same raises the question 
of how the very possibility of this identification can be under- 
stood. How can it be shown that the perfections of life and 


22 Ibid. n.928: “Cum enim dicimus Deus esse substantificatorem per se 
vitae et huiusmodi, laudamus Eum sicut causam omnium existentium ex illis 
existentibus quae maxime et primo existunt. Manifestum est enim quod per 
se vita est prius quam vivens et sic de aliis. Unde, si Deus est causa horum 
primorum, est causa omnium. Cum vero dicimus Deum esse per se virtutem 
aut per se vitam, laudatur Deus sicut existens super omnia et super ea quae 
sunt prima inter omnia dicitur per se vita, per quemdam excessum.” 
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knowledge are present where being is found in its unlimited 
richness? One might argue that a thing can very well be under- 
stood to have being without having life and the power of under- 
standing, since being is logically independent from life. Accord- 
ing their rationes being is different from life, and life different 
from knowing. How, then, is one justified to conclude from the 
unlimited fullness of being in God that the perfections of life and 
knowledge must be present in him too, even according to their 
own formal ratio? 

This issue is discussed by Thomas in relation to an objection 
which questions whether being alone can account for the fullness 
of perfection in God. The objection states that a living thing is 
more perfect than one which simply exists, and an intelligent 
being more perfect than one which is merely alive, since to live 
is more perfect than merely to exist and to be wise more perfect 
than to live. Thus it seems that if God’s essence is being itself, he 
does not have such perfections as life and knowledge.?3 Thus the 
name of being does not seem to be appropriate for God. 

In his answer Thomas contrasts the logical order of the abstract- 
ly signified perfections with the order of their concrete counter- 
parts. 

Although being is more perfect than life, and life is more perfect 
than wisdom, considered according to their notional diversity, yet 
what has life is more perfect than what has merely being, for 
what is living is also a being; and what has wisdom is also a being 
and alive. So, although to be existent (ens) does not include within 
it to be alive or to be wise (since it is not necessary that what 
participates in being should partake in it according to every mode 
of being), nevertheless the very being of God includes within it 


life and wisdom; since none of the perfections of being can be 
absent from him who is subsisting being itself.24 


23° §.Th. I, q.4, a.2 obj.3: “vivens est perfectius quam ens, et sapiens quam 
vivens: ergo et vivere est perfectius quam esse, et sapere quam vivere. Sed 
essentia Dei est ipsum esse. Ergo non habet in se perfectionem vitae et 
sapientiae, et alias huiusmodi perfectiones.” 

24 Ibid. ad 3: “...licet ipsum esse sit perfectius quam vita, et ipsa vita quam 
ipsa sapientia, si considerentur secundum quod distinguuntur ratione: tamen 
vivens est perfectius quam ens tantum, quia vivens etiam est ens; et sapiens est 
ens et vivens. Licet igitur ens non includat in se vivens et sapiens, quia non 
oportet quod illud quod participat esse, participet ipsum secundum omnem 
modum essendi: tamen ipsum esse Dei includit in se vitam et sapientiam;” 

See also In de div. nom. c.5, lect. 1, n.635. 
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Thomas does not accept the assumption underlying the objection 
that life and wisdom are perfections added externally to an exist- 
ing thing, as if they were not perfections of being. True enough, 
to be alive is more perfect than to be only existent, but the 
important thing is that what is living is also a being (vivens est 
etiam ens). Life and wisdom should not be regarded as perfections 
added to an indifferent substrate of existence. Quite the contrary, 
to be alive means to have being in a more perfect manner than 
what has merely being. Inasmuch as life reveals a perfection of 
being, being considered as such (ipsum esse) is more perfect than 
life. 

In a parallel text Thomas observes that esse can be considered in 
two ways. Firstly, considered simply, as including in itself all the 
perfection of being, esse surpasses life and all subsequent per- 
fections; in this sense being contains in itself all the secondary 
and less universal perfections.25 Characteristic of esse taken in this 
way is its intensive and comprehensive universality. Secondly, 
being considered as it is participated in this or that thing which 
does not receive the full perfection of being, but which has being 
in an imperfect manner; in this case it is clear that being together 
with an additional perfection is more excellent. To have being 
does not necessarily imply the possession of life or of knowledge. 
Because of this Dionysius can say that living things are better 
than existing things and intelligent beings than living things.?6 

What does this mean, being taken simply or absolutely (esse 
simpliciter acceptum)? It is neither a purely abstract notion of being 
nor is it identical with the divine being. In considering being 
absolutely a kind of logical operation is involved. Being is con- 
sidered as determined solely by its formal character which is 
proper to being as such. Being in this sense is not undetermined 
but neither is it determined by something that is external to its 
formal content. This means that being is taken as it is solely 
determined by itself, not determined by any principle external to 


25 §.Th. I-l, q-2, a.5 ad 2: “Esse simpliciter acceptum, secundum quod 
includit in se omnem perfectionem essendi, praeeminet vitae et omnibus 
subsequentibus: sic enim ipsum esse praehabet in se omnia subsequentia.” 

26 Jbid.: “Sed si consideretur ipsum esse prout participatur in hac re vel in 
illa, quae non capiunt totam perfectionem essendi, sed habent esse imper- 
fectum, sicut est esse cuiuslibet creaturae; sic manifestum est quod ipsum esse 
cum perfectione superaddita est eminentius. Unde et Dionysius ibidem dicit 
quod viventia sunt meliora existentibus, et intelligentia viventibus.” 
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being, so that there is no reason why some part of the virtual 
content proper to being should be missing. Thus being considered 
in this way must include in itself the entire universal perfection 
of being. From this it follows that if there exists in fact something 
which is solely determined in its essence by being, nothing of 
what is virtually contained in the perfection of being can be 
lacking. If being is solely determined by itself, its determination 
(essence) does not deprive being of its proper universality; on the 
contrary, it is determined according to the full extension of its 
universality. 

But Thomas takes a further step. Not only does being, con- 
sidered absolutely, include the full and undiminished perfection 
proper to being as such, it includes in itself all subsequent 
perfections such as life and knowledge. This is because each 
perfection, whatever its formal content may be, is essentially a 
perfection of being. “The perfection of all things belongs to the 
perfection of being,”27 since being-in-act is the very reason why 
any perfection is a perfection. Nothing is perfect except inasmuch 
as it is in act. The act does not merely actualize what is in itself 
already a perfection. It is in terms of act, the formal ratio of being, 
that each perfection is defined. 

It remains true, however, that being does not necessarily imply 
other perfections such as living and understanding. Each thing 
that participates in being must at least possess the minimal mea- 
sure of being which is required in order to exist. In this respect 
there is no mean between to be or not to be. The presence of being 
at least entails the fact of existence. But as regards the mode of 
being, being admits of degrees. This is because being is received 
and determined in each thing according to the essence by which 
things are distinguished from each other. Now the essence is not 
external to being; it is zn the particular essence that being receives 
a particular determination as distinguished from the being of an- 
other thing. A different essence means a different mode of being. 
According to the diversity of essences/natures the perfection of 
being is realized more or less perfectly in things. But the crucial 
question is how these essential differences between things, e.g. 
between living and non-living things, between intelligent and 
non-intelligent things, can be understood in terms of differences 


27 §.Th. I, q.4, a.2. 
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in degree of being. In what sense does life reveal something of 
the perfection of being? What is the connection between life and 
being, and between understanding and being? What we are 
looking for is how the proper character of being can be understood 
to be present in life, even in a more perfect manner than it is 
present in a merely existent thing. 

A clue for understanding how being stands at the basis of the 
several degrees of perfection may be found in an interesting 
passage from the Commentary on the Liber de causis. Here Aqui- 
nas suggests some sort of principle from which the three degrees 
of being-living-knowing can be understood: 


All degrees in reality seem to come down to these three of being, 
living and knowing. And this is because each thing may be 
considered in three ways. Firstly, as it is in itself, and in this 
respect being is proper to it; secondly, insofar as it tends towards 
another, and in this respect moving is proper to it; and thirdly, 
insofar as it has within itself what is other, and in this respect 
knowing is proper to it. 78 


This threefold way of considering a thing, once absolutely in 
itself and twice relatively with respect to others, offers a general 
framework in which the three perfections can be located. To 
consider a thing as it may possess in itself another thing fore- 
shadows what it is to have knowledge of a thing. Since to possess 
another thing within oneself according to its form (formaliter) is 
the most noble mode of possession, and this is the characteristic of 
knowledge. Knowledge results from the formal immanence of 
the thing known in the knower. Similarly, to be the origin of 
one’s own movement is the most noble mode of moving and this 
is the defining characteristic of life. Living things are so called by 
reason of their ability to move themselves. 

Now being, which is the first, is common to all things. But as 
not all things attain to the perfection of moving oneself, not all 
beings are living beings but only those that exist in a more perfect 
manner. And again, of those which move themselves not all 
move by way of knowledge, but some of them, like plants, move 


28 In de causis, prop. 18: “...omnes rerum gradus ad tria videtur reducere 
quae sunt esse, vivere et intelligere. Et hoc ideo quia unaquaeque res 
tripliciter potest considerari: primo quidem secundum se, et sic convenit ei 
esse, secundo prout tendit in aliquid aliud, et sic convenit ei moveri, tertio 
secundum quod alia in se habet, et sic convenit ei cognoscere..” 
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themselves by a material principle. Thus not all living beings 
attain to the grade of knowledge, but only those in which the 
principle of movement is something formal without matter.29 

How is being, then, connected with life, and life with under- 
standing? Being, according to Thomas, belongs to each thing in 
itself and is contained within the limits of one’s essence. It per- 
tains to the first act (actus primus), that is the act whereby a thing 
subsists in itself. In virtue of its being each thing has a certain 
stability and identity according to which it rests in itself. There- 
fore the primary instance of being is substance. Now when being 
is something that rests in the essence, life is connected with 
movement, with the active tendency towards others. Life is 
defined as self-movement. The presence of life manifests itself in 
the external operations of life, which pertain to the actus secundus. 
Thus life as meaning the operation of life belongs to the acciden- 
tal order according to which the substance realizes itself in rela- 
tion to others (see chapter 3.3). Now from the apparent operations 
of life the name ‘life’ is subsequently applied to the substance itself 
in whose nature it is to move itself. Taken in this sense, living is 
nothing but being in such a nature.®° As Aristotle says, “to live is 
for the living their very being” (vivere viventibus est esse) 3} 

The connection between life and being is now established. But 
the question still to be answered is in what sense a living being is 
more perfect precisely as a being. What. it properly means for a 
thing to be is to exist in oneself. Now a living thing not only exists 


29 Ibid.: “..secundum hoc cognitio perficitur quod cognitum est in 
cognoscente non quidem materialiter sed formaliter. Sicut autem habere 
aliquid in se formaliter et non materialiter, in quo consistit ratio cognitio- 
nis, est nobilissimus modus habendi vel continendi aliquid, ita moveri a 
seipso est nobilissimus mobilitatis modus, et in hoc consistit ratio vitae; nam 
ea dicimus viventia quae se aliqualiter movent. Esse igitur, quod est primum, 
commune est omnibus, sed non omnia pertingunt ad illam perfectionem ut 
sint suiipsorum motiva; unde non omnia sunt viventia, sed quaedam quae 
sunt perfectiora in. entibus. Rursumque eorum quae sunt motiva suiipsorum 
vel aliorum, non omnia sunt motiva per modum cognitionis, sed per aliquod 
materiale principium sicut accidit in plantis; unde etiam non omnia 
viventia pertingunt ad gradum cognitionis, sed solum in quibus principium 
motionis est aliquid formale absque materia...” 

30 §.Th. I, q.18, a.2: “Nam vitae nomen sumitur ex quodam exterius 
apparenti circa rem, quod est movere seipsum: non tamen est impositum hoc 
nomen ad hoc significandum, sed ad significandum substantiam cui con- 
venit secundum suam naturam movere seipsam (...). Et secundum hoc, vivere 
nihil aliud est quam esse in tali natura.” 

31 § Th. I, q.18, a.2. Cf. Aristotle, De anima II, 4, 415b13. 
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in itself, it is even in its self-moving operations towards others 
interior to itself. In the case of living things the immanency of 
being oneself extends even to the operations in which a thing 
realizes itself in relation to other things. 

The same can be said of the perfection of knowledge. What it is 
to be living, to move oneself in one’s operations, is more perfect to 
the extent that the principle of self-movement is less pre-deter- 
mined by nature. The self-movement of life is more properly a 
sel/movement when a living being moves itself by knowledge. 
Self-movement attains its highest level in the self-reflective act of 
the intellect. Intelligent things have a greater degree of interio- 
rity; they are more in themselves, not only in their movements 
towards others but even in containing other things in themselves. 
That is why Aristotle says that “the soul is in a sense all things.” 
Intelligent beings are able to receive in themselves the form of 
other things without losing their own identity, whereas non- 
knowing things possess only their own form. Thus, Thomas 
says, their nature is more “contracted and limited” (coarctata et 
limitata) 3? And since the contraction of a form comes through the 
matter, the more independent a form is from matter, the greater 
its amplitude and extension and the more interior is it to itself. For 
Thomas, immateriality is the very ground why a thing is 
cognitive. The self-reflective degree of cognition is grounded in a 
form which is separated from matter, a form which subsists in 
itself. 

The self-subsistence of an immaterial form can be further 
explained by means of the Neoplatonic notion of “reditio in se 
completa.”53 It is this notion which highlights the ontological 
foundation of intelligere in the being of an immaterial form. If an 
intellect comes to know an object outside itself, it goes in a certain 
sense out of its essence towards that object; but to the extent that it 
becomes aware of its act of knowing, the intellect begins to return 
from the object known to its act so as to know the proportion 
between its act and the known object; and this return is completed 
in knowing its own essence. This noetic return of the intellect in 
its Operation is grounded in the ontological “reflection” of the 


32. §. Th. I, q.14, a.1. 
33 See for instance the commentary on the Liber de causis, prop.15; De ver. 
q.1, a.9 and S.Th. I, q.14, a.2 ad 3. 
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form in itself.34 To return to its own essence, Thomas notes, 
means nothing but to subsist in itself. “Inasmuch as the form per- 
fects the matter by giving it being, it is in a certain way diffused 
in it; and it returns to itself inasmuch as it has being in itself.”35 So 
the intellect, which has its principle in a self-subsisting form, 
knows itself, returns completely to itself. In this sense, to know 
oneself means to be in oneself, to be immanent in oneself, in a 
more perfect manner than non-knowing things are, as non- 
knowing things are what they are to the exclusion of other things 
whereas knowing beings contain in themselves all other things. 

The three degrees of perfection are based on the extent to which 
a form transcends its dependence on matter and is contained in 
itself. Each thing has a minimal degree of interiority insofar as it 
is a being, since being is what is most interior to a thing. The 
externalization of a form in matter goes never so far that its being 
is totally dissolved and becomes external to itself. Now a living 
and an intelligent thing is more perfect precisely as a being than 
a mere existent thing, as it is more interior to itself and thus more 
a self. The immanency of being in oneself, common to all things, 
increases to self-movement in the case of living beings, and the 
self-movement attains its highest degree in the case of intelligent 
beings. Since form is the principle of immanency, the more one’s 
form is contained in itself and the less dispersed it is in matter, 
the more perfect the immanency of one’s being is. 


5. God as unity of Bang, Living, and Understanding 


The hierarchy of the universe principally consists in its graded 
participation in the three main perfections which proceed from 
God: Being, Life and Knowledge. The diversity among things 
can be reduced to a difference with respect to these three 


34 See Thomas's comment on the Liber’s 15th proposition: “Omnis sciens 
scit essentiam suam, ergo est rediens ad essentiam suam reditione com- 
pleta.” 

For the distinction between the noetic and the ontological return of an 
intellectual substance, see his exposition of proposition 44 taken from 
Proclus’s Elementatio: “Omne quod secundum operationem ad seipsum est 
conversivum, et secundum substantiam est ad se conversum.” 

S.Th. I, q.14, a.2 ad 1: “redire ad essentiam suam nihil aliud est quam rem 
subsistere in seipsa. Forma enim, inquantum perficit materiam dando ei 
esse, quodammodo supra ipsam effunditur: inquantum vero in seipsa habet 
esse, in seipsam redit.” 
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perfections. Now in discussion with Neoplatonism Thomas 
strongly defends the essential unity in God of Being, Life and 
Knowledge, since the one and simple God is not only the prin- 
ciple of what all things have in common but also the principle of 
their diversity in degree. As their diversity is a matter of a more 
of less perfect participation in being, it must be reduced to the 
same principle from which all things receive their being. Con- 
sequently, the divine being should be conceived as a universal 
and comprehensive perfection, as the “fullness of being.” 

The question, however, is in what sense God can properly be 
said to be living and knowing, if these perfections are contained 
and in a certain sense absorbed in God’s fullness of being. One 
would think that if God is the principle of diversity among things, 
some diversity must be found in God too. All things, Thomas 
says, pre-exist in God, not only as regards what is common to all, 
but also as regards what distinguishes one thing from another.?® 
Thus God contains all perfections of things in himself; but this 
universal perfection, it seems to me, cannot be only seen as an 
“infinite sea of being.”5’ It must include somehow a principle of 
articulation or of differentiation, as God in knowing himself 
knows all things with a proper knowledge, according to how they 
are distinguished from each other. This brings us to the question 
of how and in what sense the proper character of life and of 
knowledge is still present in the simple being of God. What does 
it mean to say of the unity of God that it is a unity of Being-Life- 
Knowledge? Is this unity sufficiently expressed in terms of 
“being” or should one say that God’s unity is at the same time a 
“living” unity and an “intellectual” unity? Being is signified as 
something absolute that resides in the essence; life, by contrast, 
is associated with the outgoing movement towards others, and 
knowledge is the formal immanence of other things in oneself. 
The three perfections together form a circle: as a being a thing 
remains in itself, as living it opens itself through the operations of 
life towards others and as knowing it returns from others to itself. 

In asking about the “triadic” nature of the divine unity we are 
dealing with the place of the Trinity in Thomas’s conception of 


86 §.Th. I, q.14, a.6. 

37 According to the expression of Damascenus: “pelagus substantiae 
infinitum,” cited by Aquinas in S.Th. I, q.13, a.11. 

38 Cf. S.Th. I, q.54, a.2. 
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God. According to the confession of the Christian faith God is 
triune, one in essence and three in persons. As such the Trinity is 
not discussed by Aquinas in terms of the Neoplatonic triad of 
Being-Life-Knowledge. In his approach to God Thomas dis- 
tinguishes methodologically between what can be said of God 
from this creative presence in creatures, that is in the light of 
natural reason, and what can be said of God from his revelation in 
Scripture. Now the Trinity is not a truth that is accessible to 
natural reason, as God is the creative principle of being according 
to the unity of his essence.*9 But in spite of this methodological 
distinction between God as creator and God as triune, a revealing 
connection can be noticed between the divine attributes of life and 
knowledge and the question in what sense a distinction in God 
can be found. In this respect a text in the fourth book of the Summa 
contra Gentiles deserves our attention, because here we meet an 
approach to God’s perfect identity from the viewpoint of the in- 
creasing self-identity in nature from the lowest level of inanimate 
being towards the higher levels of life and intellectual life. 

In this text Thomas sets out to clarify how “generation” in God 
should be understood and how the biblical passages about the 
divine Son are to be interpreted.4® His aim is not so much to 
demonstrate a distinction of persons in God. His approach is the 
other way round: given the truth of faith that there is a “gene- 
ration” in God, as the Bible speaks about a Son who is begotten by 
God the Father, how should this talk about a divine generation be 
understood? Is there a sense of generation, of self-reproduction, 
which can be properly applied to God? Thomas takes his point of 
departure in the order of nature which exhibits an increasing 
tendency to identity and interiority. 

First Thomas posits the basic principle of the order of nature: 
“According to the diversity of natures a different mode of emana- 
tion is found in things; and the higher a nature is, the more 
intimately that which emanates from it is connected with it.”4! 


39° §.Th. I, q.32, a.1. 

40 $.c.G. IV, c.11: “Quomodo accipienda sit generatio in divinis et quae de 
filio Dei dicuntur in scripturis.” 

41 Ibid. n.3461: “Principium autem huius intentionis hinc sumere 
oportet, quod secundum diversitatem naturarum diversus emanationis modus 
invenitur in rebus; et quanto aliqua natura est altior, tanto id quod ex ea 
emanat magis est intimum.” 
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Each nature has its proper mode of emanation. The term ‘emana- 
tion’ refers here to the process by which a nature, especially 
living nature, reproduces itself or expresses itself in relation to 
others by producing another self. The general and rather unusual 
term ‘emanation’ is chosen because it provides the ontological 
framework in terms of which the increasing tendency to 
interiority of the generative process of life is to be understood. 

Within the order of nature inanimate things occupy the lowest 
rank. Here one finds a sort of self-reproduction, which consists in 
the external action of one thing on another. Fire acts on a piece of 
wood and produces another fire in it. Next to inanimate things 
stand plants, the lowest degree of life. In plants one already finds 
a certain interiority in the sense that they have a principle of 
movement in themselves and move themselves to their full- 
grown shape. Yet the life of plants is imperfect, because although 
the emanation in them is due to something internal, the process 
of life finally results in the seed which is separated from the plant 
and forms the beginning of a new plant. With the loss of its seed, 
which is the beginning of new life, the old plant loses itself.4? 

To the extent that life becomes more perfect, the emanation will 
get more and more interiorized. The “self” of a nature is more 
interior to itself to the extent that the emanation results less in a 
final separation of death and decay. We see this for instance in 
animal life, in which the principal operation of life is sense- 
perception. It is true that sense-perception starts with an external 
object; but from the outer senses the perceptions proceed gradually 
to the inner sense and are gathered in the treasury of the 
memory. The sensible objects are thus internalized in the process 
of sense-perception, they become part of the inner consciousness 
of animal life. But this sensory consciousness does not yet attain 


42 Ibid. n.3462-3463: “In rebus enim omnibus inanimata corpora infi- 
mum locum tenent, in quibus emanationes aliter esse non possunt nisi per 
actionem unius eorum in aliquod alterum; sic enim ex igne generatur 
ignis, dum ab igne corpus extraneum alteratur et ad qualitatem et speciem 
ignis perducitur. Post inanimata vero corpora, proximum locum tenent 
plantae, in quibus iam emanatio ex interiori procedit, in quantum scilicet 
humor plantae intraneus in semen convertitur et illud semen terrae 
mandatum crescit in plantam. Iam ergo hic primus gradus vitae invenitur; 
nam viventia sunt quae seipsa movent ad agendum, illa vero quae non nisi 
exteriora movere possunt omnino sunt vita carentia; in plantis vero hoc 
indicium vitae est quod id quod in ipsis est movet ad aliquam formam.” 
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the level of reflective self-consciousness of intellectual life. As 
sense-perception depends upon bodily organs, the self-identity of 
the sensory consciousness is still affected by the otherness of its 
contents. As Thomas says, the power of sense-perception is not 
self-reflective, since the beginning and the end of the process of 
sensation pertain to different things.*® Sense-perception exhibits 
only the beginning of a reflective return to itself.44 A complete 
return to itself (reditio completa) is only to be found in the self- 
reflective operation of the intellect. 

Now the supreme and most perfect degree of life is the life of 
the intellect. Intellectual life is self-reflective, as the intellect is 
capable of knowing itself. But even intellectual life shows 
different degrees of perfection. The intellectual life of man is the 
lowest in rank, since the first beginning of his knowledge is 
taken from outside. Human knowledge depends upon a sensible 
image which presents an external object to the intellect. Only by 
returning from the external object does it arrive at knowledge of 
itself.4° In angels a more perfect type of intellectual life is found. 
As their intellect is immediately in act, they know themselves by 
themselves, not by something else. Yet even in angels intellectual 
life does not achieve its ultimate perfection, for still a difference 
exists between the angel as subject of knowledge and the angel as 
known and as immanent in its self-knowledge. The interiority of 


43 Ibid. n.3464: “Ultra plantarum vero vitam, altior gradus vitae inveni- 
tur, quae est secundum animam sensitivam, cuius emanatio propria, etsi ab 
exteriori incipiat, in interiori tamen terminatur; et quanto emanatio magis 
incesserit, tanto magis ad intima devenitur: sensibile enim exterius 
formam suam exterioribus sensibus ingerit, a quibus procedit in imaginatio- 
nem et ulterius in memoriae thesaurum. In quolibet tamen huius emana- 
tionis processu principium et terminus pertinent ad diversa; non enim 
aliqua potentia sensitiva in seipsam reflectitur. Est ergo hic gradus vitae 
tanto altior quam vita plantarum quanto operatio huius vitae magis in 
intimis continetur; non tamen est omnino vita perfecta, quum emanatio 
semper fiat ex uno in alterum.” 

44 Cf. De ver. q-1, a.9: “Sensus autem, qui inter cetera est propinquior 
intellectuali substantiae, redire quidem incipit ad essentiam suam quia non 
solum cognoscit sensibile sed etiam cognoscit se sentire; non tamen com- 
pletur eius reditio quia sensus non cognoscit essentiam suam.” 

45 $.c.G. IV, c.11, n.3465: “Est igitur supremus et perfectus gradus vitae, qui 
est secundum intellectum; nam intellectus in seipsum reflectitur, et seipsum 
intelligere potest. Sed et in intellectuali vita diversi gradus inveniuntur; 
nam intellectus humanus, etsi seipsum cognoscere possit, tamen primum 
suae cognitionis initium ab extrinseco sumit; quia non est intelligere sine 
phantasmate, ut ex superioribus patet.” 
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what proceeds from the intellect, and thus the degree of intel- 
lectual life, can be increased until the beginning of the process of 
knowledge—the essence of the knower—is the same as the end of 
this process, that is, the known intention (intentio intellecta) or the 
inner conception.*© The reason for this is that in the angel the act 
of understanding is not the same as being. In God, however, the 
act of understanding and being are utterly the same. Thus in 
Him the inner conception of his understanding is identical with 
his essence. Therefore the ultimate perfection of life, which 
springs from the identity of being and understanding, belongs to 
God.*” 

Perfection, as we see, goes along with identity and simplicity. 
The more perfect a thing is, the more it is in identity with itself. 
Thomas’s point, however, is that the most perfect identity of God is 
not without distinction. The identity found in the supreme degree 
of divine life entails the relative distinction between the God who 
expresses his self-knowledge in himself and the God who is 
expressed or conceived, the Son who is the inner conception of the 
Father. This distinction does not contradict the perfect self-identity 
of God; on the contrary, it is implied by the interiorizing process 
of emanation which is characteristic of intellectual life. 

Understanding is the proper act of divine life, the emanatio of 
the divine nature, that is the operation by which God expresses 
itself in relation to others; in this act of self-expression God 
remains in himself, since to know himself and to express himself 
in his knowledge is identical with God’s essence. What needs to 
be stressed is that the emanation of the divine life not only im- 
plies an inner distinction in God, the procession of “another self” 
in God, but through this “another self” even a relation towards 
others. In the inner conception by which God knows himself, he 
knows all other things by their proper ideas. One may say that 
the indistinct and simple power of the divine essence becomes 


46 Ibid. n.3465: “Perfectior igitur est intellectualis vita in angelis, in 
quibus intellectus ad sui cognitionem non procedit ex aliquo exteriori, sed 
per se cognoscit seipsum; nondum tamen ad ultimam perfectionem vita 
ipsorum pertingit, quia, licet intentio intellecta sit eis omnino intrinseca, 
non tamen ipsa intentio intellecta est eorum substantia, quia non est idem 
in eis intelligere et esse, ut ex superioribus patet.” 

Ibid. n.3465: “Ultima igitur perfectio vitae competit Deo, in quo non est 
aliud intelligere et aliud esse, ut supra ostensum est; et ita oportet quod 
intentio intellecta in Deo sit ipsa divina essentia.” 
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articulated by God’s inner word according to the many diverse 
things that are indifferently contained in this (creative) power. In 
this sense, the inner distinction in God is the necessary condition 
for possessing distinct and proper knowledge of the things that 
proceed from God. 

It is noteworthy that for Thomas the highest degree of vivere 
seems to result from the identity of esse and intelligere in God. The 
line of argument in the text is wholly focused on the aspect of life, 
since the point at issue is the meaning of “generation” in God. 
Life is linked with emanation, propagation, with producing an- 
other self. The general term ‘emanatio’ is used, the meaning of 
which can be rendered as the active self-expression of a nature in 
relation to others. In the case of life this amounts to reproduction of 
oneself into another self. Thomas’s intention is to show that even 
at the highest level of life one can properly speak of producing 
another self, even in the most perfect manner, as the other self is no 
longer external to the original self. Life means self-movement, the 
process of externalizing itself in something else and internalizing 
the otherness in oneself. The highest degree of this process of life 
is found in intelligere, since in the act of knowing all things are 
internalized in the knower in such a way that the knower does 
not lose himself to the otherness of the things known. So vivere in 
God is his intelligere, and as this intelligere is the same as his esse, his 
life achieves the highest possible degree of interiority. 

One could say that, because of the identity of intelligere in God 
with his esse, the second act of his operation is in a certain sense 
already completed and fulfilled by the first act of his essence. The 
identity in God of esse and intelligere results in the supreme degree 
of vivere and this implies the most perfect mode of emanation. The 
emanation of the divine nature results in “another self,” which 
remains totally immanent. The most perfect emanation appears to 
be the most perfect intertorization, namely the conception of the 
divine Word through which God knows himself and all other 
things. All things pre-exist in God, not only in God’s essence (or 
power) but even, according to their own rationes, in God’s Word. 

The unity and identity of God should not, in my opinion, be 
thought of exclusively in terms of the first act, that is the divine 
essence which rests in itself, perfect and immutable from eternity 
and unrelated to anything else. The first act of the divine Being is 
the same as the second act of the divine Life, and life means self- 
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movement. In what sense can God be said to move himself? Is 
movement not essentially connected with potentiality and thus 
with imperfection? Plato had said that God “moves himself.” This 
may be interpreted, Thomas explains, in the sense that the act of 
understanding is a kind of movement. Thus God can be said to 
“move himself” insofar as he knows himself.48 Movement, 
however, in the sense of a discursive passage from the known to 
the unknown, must be denied of God’s knowledge. Nevertheless 
the divine knowledge can be characterized by a sort of circling 
movement, a movement of going out of himself and returning to 
himself. For God, in knowing his essence, intuits other things in 
which He sees the likeness of his essence, and so he returns in a 
sense to his essence.*9 In this way Thomas attempts to give a 
meaningful interpretation to the notion of reditio completa for God's 
knowledge. There is no question of any real process of going out 
and returning. The process is completed in God from the 
beginning so to speak; from eternity he is already returned to 
himself and in himself. He is from eternity a god who, according 
to his power and to his knowledge, is fully completed in his 
perfection to create the otherness of a world. 


48 §.Th. I, q.18, a.3 ad 1: “Hoc igitur modo quo intelligere est motus, id 
quod se intelligit, dicitur se movere. Et per hunc modum etiam Plato posuit 
quod Deus movet seipsum: non eo modo quo motus est actus imperfecti.” 

49 Cf. De ver. q.2, a.2 ad 2: “Sed in divina cognitione non est aliquis 
discursus, ut prius dictum est, quasi per notum in ignotum deveniat; 
nihilominus tamen ex parte cognoscibilium potest quidam circuitus in eius 
cognitione inveniri, dum scilicet cognoscens essentiam suam res alias 
intuetur in quibus suae essentiae similitudinem videt: et sic quodam modo ad 
suam essentiam redit, non quasi suam essentiam ex rebus aliis cognoscens 
sicut in nostra anima accidebat.” 
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In this study I have examined the structure and meaning of 
participation in Aquinas’s metaphysics of creation. We have seen 
how the Neoplatonic conception of a causality through participa- 
tion is adapted and transformed by Thomas within his metaphy- 
sical account of creation. Participation is applied first and foremost 
to the being of creatures; it signifies the (causal) relation of origin 
between God and creatures, between the infinite Being itself and 
the many finite beings, each of which participates in being 
according to its essence. Participation defines the way in which 
finite things have being. It expresses their mode of being in terms 
of an “identity in difference”: things are but are not identical with 
their being. What it means to be for each thing is partly the same, 
partly different: for a horse to be means to be a horse, that is, 
being, which as such is universal, is limited to the specific nature 
of a horse. A horse, like any other creature, has only a part of 
being; its nature provides certain positive possibilities but at the 
same time it denies a horse certain perfections, such as the per- 
fection of intellectual cognition. It enjoys the perfection of being, 
but only to a certain degree. 

Participation implies a certain view of what it means to be 
finite. It enables Aquinas to account for the characteristic ambi- 
guity of finite being. When a creature is said to be finite, this not 
only means something negative, namely not being infinite (not 
being God himself), but it also indicates something positive, 
namely to participate in something infinite, to relate according to 
some likeness to an infinite source of all perfection. Participation 
says “two-in-one”: it expresses the intrinsic value and meaning of 
a creature which is a being as well as its essential imperfection 
inasmuch as it has only a part of being. For a finite thing is never 
purely and nothing then finite in the sense that it is something 
isolated and contained in itself. According to Thomas “finite- 
ness” means to have being in a finite way, and this implies to be 
related in a determinate way to the infinite being itself. As we 
saw in part II (chs. 6 + 7) in particular, the aspect of negation in the 
finite—not being God, or: not being itself—is incorporated in the 
relation of similarity of finite being with regard to God. 
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In this study I have confined myself to participation in relation 
to being. But Aquinas also talks about participation in a few other 
contexts where the relation between the finite and the infinite is 
defined in a similar way. I will mention two examples. In the 
treatise on law in the Summa Aquinas defines natural law (lex 
naturalis) as a participation of the eternal law of God in the rational 
creature.! The reason why Aquinas speaks here of participation 
lies in the same structure of “identity in difference” mentioned 
above. Natural law is not positively different from eternal law, but 
neither is it the same as the eternal law in God. It is the eternal 
law of God but as impressed (impressio) in something other than 
God. It is in this sense that natural law is called a participation of 
eternal law in human nature. It is different inasmuch as it is an 
immanent similitudo in human nature of the transcendent law 
which is God. 

We see the same relation where Thomas defines grace in 
terms of participation. The gift of grace is defined as a “participa- 
tion of the divine nature.”* By grace the human soul is assimi- 
lated to the divine nature and is elevated to a spiritual communion 
with God. Grace does not coincide with the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the human soul; it is a created quality of the soul and 
therefore different from God himself. But grace is not different 
from God by a positive difference; it is something different inas- 
much as it is a participation and a likeness of the divine nature in 
the human soul. 

It is in this sense of “identity in difference” that I have empha- 
sized that the ‘otherness’ of created being, its difference with 
regard to God, does not lie outside the participated likeness of God 
in creatures, as if it were presupposed by what it receives from 
God. The reason why the likeness in creatures is called “accord- 
ing to a certain analogy” is that the aspect of difference cannot be 
isolated from the sameness of being. As a being the creature is 
similar to God and dissimilar, since the one is a being per partici- 
pationem and the other is a being per essentiam. One must therefore 
say that God relates to his likeness in creatures, or recognizes 


1 S$.Th. VII, q.91, a.2: “...lex naturalis nihil aliud est quam participatio 


reg aeternae in rationali creatura.” 

S.Th. J-II, q.112, a.1: “Donum gratiae [...] nihil aliud sit quam quaedam 
participatio divinae naturae.” Cf. I-II, q.62, a.1; q.110, a.3; a.4; QD. De anima 
q-un., a.7 ad 9. 
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himself in his creation, not in spite of the difference (and the 
consequent diversity and inaequality among things), but as 
distinguished from the simple identity of God’s being itself, so as 
multiplied into an ordered multitude of diverse creatures. Even 
when the likeness of God in things is said to be remote and 
deficient, this should not be understood as an alienation on the 
part of God, since the likeness is intended to be different from the 
way God is in himself. Crucial to our interpretation is that the 
similitudo, as distinguished from God’s essence, so including the 
negation of God’s identity with being, is even distinguished in 
itself according to many diverse creatures, each of which em- 
bodies a part of this szmilitudo, that is, each creature is assimilated to 
God according to the particular degree in which it has being. The 
differentiation leads to a difference among things in being more 
or less perfect, a hierarchic order in which things differ from 
each other according to the degree to which each approximates to 
the full perfection of God. 

In the traditional approach to Thomas’s metaphysics of creation 
a distinction is sometimes made between the constitution of the 
formal essence through God’s act of knowing and the attribution 
of actual existence to this essence through God’s act of willing. 
This view is attractive because of the clear and rather simple way 
in which God’s freedom in his work of creation is understood. 
God knows all the essences through the divine ideas and He 
produces them into existence by the act of his will. I hope to have 
shown that this view is not that of Thomas. The objection one can 
make against such a conception is that it breaks the unity of the 
act of creation. It means that, prior to the factual creation by God’s 
will, there is a phase which consists in the constitution of the 
possibility of existence. I think this will necessarily lead to the 
assumption of a double participation, which makes absolutely no 
sense in Thomas’s account of creation. A double participation 
makes an empty metaphor of the concept of participation. For 
why should one speak of participation if creation consists in attri- 
buting factual existence to a possible essence? God’s freedom in 
creation does not correspond to the contingency of existence. 

Thomas does not place himself on a standpoint prior to creation 
in order to reconstruct from God’s point of view how the actual 
creation has taken place, first by conceiving the finite essences of 
things and then by granting them actual existence outside God. 
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Rather his approach is to inquire into the intelligible ground of 
things starting from the world as it is. He questions the whole of 
reality in the light of being. In order to account for their being all 
things should be reduced to what is primary in the order of being, 
to God as prima causa. From the being of things this cause must be 
understood as ipsum esse, the origin of all the perfection found in 
reality. The manner in which this cause causes is per intellectum 
and per voluntatem, per intellectum because only in this way can an 
infinite power be the immediate cause of a multitude of finite and 
different effects, and by the free decision of God’s will because no 
finite effect can adequately express God’s goodness. By willing 
his own infinite goodness, God is not necessitated to will a certain 
finite expression and communication of his goodness. Although 
it is one single act whereby God necessarily wills his own 
goodness and other things because of his goodness, in relation to 
these other things God’s will is free creative love. 
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